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THE POSITION 


So anomalous is the position of the 
UnitedChurch of England and Ireland, 
thatitsfriends,though not alarmed, are 
reasonably anxious. ‘Treachery with- 
in has stimulated hostility without. 
The worst foes of the Church are of 
her own household. When united, 
and untroubled by doubters and theo- 
rists, she had little to fear. No wea- 
pons forged against her in an external 
armoury prospered. Now, however, 
that it is plain_that the garrison 
numbers many disloyal defenders 
within it, assailants are encouraged 
to venture upon fresh and _ bolder 
attacks. The conceited sceptics who 
complain that the Church is not 
“broad” enough, effectively do the 
work of the Liberation Society on 
the one hand, and of an Ultramon- 
tane conspiracy on the other. Pro- 
nouncing the Church ettete, they de- 
prive it of its claims upon the nation, 
and denying the authority of its in- 
spired Volume, practically assert for 
a priesthood the right to dictate in 
doctrine as well as ecclesiastical polity. 


1. Abstracts of the Census for 1861. 
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AND CLAIMS OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 


It would be strange if such an oppor- 
tunity were not seized by the Radicals 
and extreme Papal party. True to 
their reputation for astuteness, the 
latter discover their best agents of 
offence in Dr. Colenso and the Essay- 
ists ; and the former, with less breadth 
of view, but equal promptness to 
make a case, point to the factions 
which distract the Church, in proof 
that it has lost its national character, 
and with it the title to its property 
and position. According to the tem- 
per of different individuals does one 
or the other of these lines of attack 
appear more serious. Men of stronger 
faith and more robust judgment stand 
unmoved by the arithmetic of the 
Bishop of Natal, and anticipate a 
time not distant when, along with 
the Seven Essayists, he will vanish as 
a vapour, and his books be only re- 
called as an example of the superfi- 
ciality that may coexist with a large 
show of learning. ‘To such persons 
the taunts of the Ultramontane, re- 
joicing in the assumed dignity and 
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sey 4 of a creed imposed upon him 
by the ipse dixit of a fellow-mortal, 
are of the smallest moment; but 
many of these bolderminds, neverthe- 
less, succumb to the temptation of 
meeting the reproaches of Radicalism 
by “widening the basis of the Church,” 
by reducing the tests of admission to 
its communion, by allowing “free- 
dom of opinion” upon the doctrines 
commonly included within the range 
of the fundamental, by acquiescing 
in the wild liberalism which would 
abolish subscriptions and confes- 
sions altogether, and permit every 
man to acquire the privileges and 
profits of being a Churchman, whe- 
ther in a lay or clerical capacity, 
who professes belief in a hierarchy, 
just as Romanism is content to em- 
brace all varieties of opinion, provided 
the single article of the supremacy of 
the Pontiff isaccepted. Luther used 
to describe the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith as the article of a stand- 
ing or falling Church ; but, in pursuit 
of “ Nationalism,’ some modern sages 
would even forego this vital principle 
of the Divine revelation, and secure 
a permanence for the pecuniary and 
rofitable connexion of Church and 

tate by embracing all classes of Dis- 
senters and Sceptics, Rationalists of 
the Bunsen type, no less than Unitar- 
jians, within some elastic and ever-ex- 
pons bond. Their dreams of an en- 
arged Church system, “an organiza- 
tion of freedom in a combined unity, 
as distinct from uniformity,” a “tolera- 
tion of diversities,’ and a Church 
which shall be “an educator and 
uniter of the nation,” are but the wild 
fancies of the fevered brain. The 
epithet of sectarian which they apply 
to the formularies of the Church in 
their present state is totally meaning- 
less, and the conceit of a “national 
confession” making the Church a uni- 
versal influence is utterly unworthy 
of the strong, sound mind of English- 
men. The terms freedom, reforma- 
tion, enlarging the area, comprehen- 
siveness, practical harmony, tranquil 
development, are the barren cant of a 
vapid liberalism, more likely to find 
favour with those who cherish a deep 
design of destroying the Church, than 
with persons concerned to defend her 
from her enemies. We are scoffingly 
told that “ the whole idea of ‘ impos- 
ing articles of truth’” belongsto an age 
which would not tolerate free teach- 
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ing or free writing in matters which 
concern religion ; ‘but it is enough to 
rejoin, that no voluntary society is 
held together without “ test-articles,”’ 
and that the proposal of a “large- 
souled” system, giving wide standing 
room for all the sects, factions, parties, 
and pretenders to intellectual super- 
iority, who are to constitute the Na- 
tionalism of the “Church of the 
Future,” is the suggestion of a foe, 
who would substitute a Paradise of 
ideologists and fools for a system 
of defined and harmonious action. 
What effect this revolution would 
have upon the working of the Church 
—not to dispute its propriety upon 
higher grounds—the least reflection 
must show. Would Dr. Colenso and 
the Bishop of London agree on the 
principles to be enforced upon the 
Zulu as the conditions of salvation ? 
or Mr. Wilson and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury work together harmo- 
niously in the task of propagating 
the Church in foreign parts ? Com- 
prehensiveness, in the sense intended 
by pseudo-reformers, means disorgan- 
ization. It is impossible to believe 
that such a movement emanates from 
friends of the National Church. 

The anomalies that are confessed to 
exist, and the scandals that perplex 
and humiliate us, are trifles light as 
air in comparison with the calamities 
which would spring from a cowardly 
resort to latitudinarianism as a cure 
for the evils that afflict the Church. 
The dogmatism of those by whom 
this dissolution of all the fences of 
sound doctrine is demanded, is as of- 
fensive as their flippancy. What 
grounds have they for assuming that 
the English nation has soared so far 
beyond the Articles and Liturgy of 
the Church as to require a broaderand 
less definite creed ? Isit warrantable 
to take the Seven Pamphleteers, whose 
number has now been swelled by the 
single addition of the African bishop, 
as the spokesmen of the national con- 
victions? We see no reason for so 
violent a proceeding. Whether or 
not the day will ever arrive when a 
relaxation of the Church’s creeds and 
testimonies shall be forced upon her, 
it seems clear that no such course is 
imperative now. The “liberals” 
have been before the country for 
nearly two whole years, since their 
views were propounded, and their 
party started, by the volume of “ Es- 
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says ;” and no one will pretend that 
they have made such way as must 
have been the case had the com- 
munity been ripe for change, and 
only awaited the advent of compe- 
tent leaders. These “ new reformers” 
never caused more than a sentiment 
of curiosity, and so soon as the 
full extent of what they had to ad- 
vance was apprehended, they ceased 
to interest the public, and exert no 
influence now outside the narrow 
limits of a clique of half-awakened 
speculatists. If the Church, then, 
requires extension or development to 
restore to her the character for Na- 
tionality certainly damaged by suc- 
cessive schisms, as foolishly provoked 
as they were foolishly consummated, 
the modifications which might—or 
might not—serve that purpose, are 
not to be sought along the road trav- 
elled by Messrs. Jowett, Williams, or 
Colenso. 

But why place this exordium to a 
few pages devoted to the position and 
perils of the Irish Church ? For this 
sufficient reason, first of all, that we 
feel the duty upon us of expressing 
the fullest sympathy with our Eng- 
lish brethren under doctrinal trials 
and assaults which concern us quite 
as much as they, though the scene of 
struggle be not upon our soil; but 
secondly, and mainly, because at a 
crisis when the aid ot the Irish clergy 
is considered valuable to the common 
task of defence, we have an opportu- 
nity of reminding those who were 
wont to allow the unity of the English 
and Irish Church, with a reserve of un- 
concern or of contempt for Ireland, 
that safety for both lies in a cordial 
fraternity, and that in appealing to 
English Churchmen for aid against 
the particular forms of attack we suf- 
fer from, we are only asking them to 
defend the outpost which cannot be 
sacrificed without rendering their own 
position less tenable. We bring into 
the field in aid of the English branch 
of the Church a large amount of solid 
orthodoxy, supported by erudition, and 
not ashamed of its testimony, or slow 
to enter the lists. Irish divines have 
made important contributions to the 
higher class of works in refutation of 
modern Rationalism, and what we 
claim in return is a generous acknow- 
ledgment of our national position, 
and the substantial help to which we 
are entitled when revolutionary jour- 
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nalists vilify us, and Radical politi- 
cians, co-operating with the Ultramon- 
tane party, strive for a confiscation 
of our revenues. England wants aid 
in matters of doctrine and ecclesiasti- 
cal order. Ireland wants it in resist- 
ing a conspiracy against the tempor- 
alities of the Church, and it is the 
dictate of the highest wisdom that 
the service, at the present crisis, 
should be reciprocal. 

The Church of Rome in Ireland 
has before it one main object, to which 
all its other projects are merely pre- 
paratory—-namely, the destruction of 
the Established Church. That achiev- 
ed, the country would be practically 
her own. When the parish clergy- 
man had been removed—as he must 
be if the revenues were alienated, since 
no voluntary agency could in Ireland 
supply his place—the Protestant min- 
ority, scattered through rural and 
remote districts, would lapse into 
Roman Catholicism, and the Roman 
Catholics themselves sink into more 
complete subjection to their priest- 
hood, from missing the elevating pre- 
sence of the Churchclergyman. Fresh 
embarrassments would then arise for 
the Government, if not formidable 
attempts to accomplish the dream of 
independence which the people are 
still induced to cherish. In a purely 
political point of view, therefore, there 
could be no more profound mistake 
than to countenance an assault upon 
the Irish Church. To take ak a 
course is largely to contribute to the 
success of the revolutionary designs 
unchangeably contemplated by the 
leaders of a majority of the people. 
The influence of the Established 
Church in Irish politics has been of 
the most constitutional and salutary 
nature. It has proved the principal 
bond between. the two countries; and 
those that know Ireland best are 
aware that this bond cannot be sever- 
ed even now without serious risk of 
anarchical consequences. This is an 
argument which will tell with persons 
not prepared to estimate at their proper 
value the spiritual advantages of the 
Irish Church to the Irish popula- 
tion. How would property be affected 
were the Roman Catholic priesthood 
left in undisputed possession of every 
parish in Ireland where the Protest- 
ant population is not large enough, 
andrich enough, to support a minister 
for itself on the voluntary principle ? 
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This is a consideration of so serious a 
kind that the entire question might 
be made to turn uponit. The con- 
fiscation of the revenues of the Irish 
Church would be equivalent to a 
consent that Ultramontanism should 
rule supreme over all classes of the 

ople, reducing the country to a con- 

ition of barbarism again. Every 
attack upon the Church temporalities, 
consequently, is in the worst sense a 
revolutionary project. It means a 
retrogression to an unsound state of 
society—the cancelling of all the 
moral improvement effected during 
many generations of struggle and of 
sacrifice. 

It is not unworthy of notice that 
the aspirantsaftera “ National Church 
of the Future,” in their ignorance of 
Ireland, propose to exclude this 
country from their “ broad” platform, 
on the ground that the Irish Church 
cannot be made national. “The 
Church by law established in Ireland 
cannot, in four-fifths of the land,” it 
is urged, “fulfil any of the functions 
of a National Church, because it is 
separated by too wide a chasm from 
the sympathies of the people. To 
call it national is a mere abuse of 
terms, when of necessity it is sec- 
tional, and an object, not of reverence, 
but of hatred.” These reflections, 
at once ungenerous and unphilosophi- 
cal, go entirely upon a consideration 
of numbers, though even in that point 
of view they are unfair, inasmuch as 
they attempt toseparate theProtestant 
minority of Ireland from the Protest- 
ant mi a of England, of which it 
forms legally and naturally a com- 
ponent part ; but the nationality of 
the Church is not constituted by, or 
dependent upon, numbers. Has it no 
root in the principlesof truth? Is it 
not of the essence of our institutions ? 
Can the British Constitution be under- 
stood in its absence? Would its de- 
struction not be the cutting out of 
the very heart from that constitution ! 
Is the impugning of that nationality, 
in any part of the kingdom, not a 
cater of revolution? In all the 
proper elements of the Church’s na- 
tionality, Ireland is as distinguished 
as England. Our Protestant people 
are as ae Churchmen as those 
of England. Their approval of the 
formularies and ecclesiastical system 
of episcopacy is as sincere and in- 
telligent as that of their English 
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neighbours. Our clergy are as faith- 
ful. A glaring heterodoxy does not 
stain our escutcheon. Whatever be 
the relative proportions of the creeds 
in Ireland, the Church is here, too, 
the predominating social and politi- 
cal influence. In all these respects 
it is national, equally as the English 
Church is national. The writers 
who deny the fact cannot have re- 
flected upon the position ofthe Church 
in this western portion of her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, or made themselves 
acquainted with what it has done for 
the maintenance of the Constitution 
in its integrity, the repression of con- 
—— against the throne, and the 
elevation of a people whose faults 
have many extenuations to the level 
of English loyalty and sympathy 
with the Protestant crown and com- 
monweal. In these inferior charac- 
teristics, as well as in the posses- 
sion of a common faith and common 
confessions with the English Church, 
the Irish branch of the National 
Church has a full title to every right 
and principle of defence enjoyed by 
its more fortunately circumstanced 
sister. If we were torefer the objec- 
tor back to the Act of Union, the 
fifth article of which contains a 
solemn engagement by the King, 
Lords, and Commons of England to 
regard the United Church of England 
and Ireland thenceforward as “ one 
Protestant Episcopal Church,” there 
are persons who would treat this 
compact and enactment as obsolete, 
and long ago practically reversed by 
the progress of events. But without 
consenting to regard that engage- 
ment as one whit less binding now 
than when solemnly and sincerely 
entered into, we contend that the 
present actual position of the Irish 
Church, and the beneficent results of 
its existence in the conservation of 
those institutions from which we all 
alike, of every religious denomina- 
tion, derive substantial benefits, 
entitle it to be treated as a National 
Church, and its rights as such to be 
respected even by those that are not 
of its communion. 

These observations will show the 
ground upon which, as Irish Church- 
men, we take our stand. We protest 
against being regarded as a church 
apart—an insular, separate, non-na- 
tional, religious corporation. As a 
part of the English Church, we claim 
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to be a constituent of that overwhelm- 
ing Protestant majority upon which 
our political and religious institutions 
rest. Put us uponany other ground, 
and the logical sequence is not only 
the denationalization of our Church, 
and the spoliation of its revenues, 
but the cutting of us off from the 
Protestant Constitution, and the con- 
demning of us to an unaided and un- 
equal struggle with a tyrannous 
majority. English statesmen cannot 
ignore the Act of Union in one most 
serious particular, and stick to it in 
every other. If they abandon the 
Irish Church they will cast away 
Irish Protestantism with it as a poli- 
tical element, and commit the folly 
and perpetrate the crime of virtually 
repealing the Union. They will re- 
verse the policy of centuries, and 
cut asunder the closest and kind- 
liest ties that unite England and 
Ireland together. In sundering the 
United Church, the selfish Anglican 
Churchman and the shortsighted 
Anglican statesman would really go 
far towards a dismemberment of 
the empire. The two branches of the 
Church survive or suffer together. 
They are greatly mistaken who sup- 
pose that an injury inflicted upon 
the less important would exert no 
damaging effect on the wealthier and 
more powerful one. When the “Lib- 
eration Society-’ triumphs in Ire- 
land, it will not be far from vic- 
tory in England too. The statis- 
tical questions lately raised respect- 
ing the relative proportions of Irish 
Protestants to Irish Roman Catho- 
lics, and the decline of the former 
(vastly less than that of the latter) 
since the preceding Census, are, 
therefore, offensive and irrelevant, as 
assuming the Irish Church to bea 
separate institution, to stand or fall by 
its own special case. It is unfor- 
tunate that influential writers and 
speakers have taken this narrow and 
unfair view, the consequence of which 
has been to excite the hopes of the 
revolutionary party in Ireland, who 
see in the abandonment of the Irish 
branch by English Churchmen a long 
stride towards the accomplishment 
of their anti-constitutional scheme. 
The onto ant. She, Usman 
party, lately combined for p 

of offence, hoes struck at the whole 
Church, as such, and only chosen Ire- 
land asthe point of attack because 
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the fatal disposition to leave us to 
fight a separate battle has presented 
that as a vulnerable point to the 
enemy. 

This attack is the less justified as 
the Church in Ireland, no less than in 
England, has of late years been put- 
ting forth her energies nobly, and 
achieving unprecedented successes: 
Though not advantaged, as the Irish 
Presbyterian body is, by an endow- 
ment enlarging with the necessities 
of new districts, and the erection of 
fresh churches, the National Church 
has made way rapidly within the last 
twenty years. Her serious and con- 
tinuous losses by emigration have 
been compensated by active exertions 
of a missionary kind. The Roman 
Catholic Church has lost nearly two 
millions of its adherents during the 
last score years, and there is no 
means of ascertaining how many of 
these have been gained by the Na- 
tional Church ; but it is clear that 
they have not all left the country, 
and the existence of considerable num- 
bers of converts is notorious. As a rule, 
converts from Roman Catholicism 
leave Ireland when the change in 
their faith occurs, partly to escape 
persecution, partly from the feeling 
of being under a reproach, and thusa 
drain has been going on which will 
be taken into account by any fair in- 
vestigator of the operations of the 
Irish Church as a missionary in- 
fluence. Despite this emigration of 
both kinds, however, Protestantism, 
alike in its Episcopal and Presby- 
terian form, has been steadily getting 
in upon Roman Catholicism in many 
arts of Ireland. A vast deal has 
een accomplished in the diocese of 
Tuam alone, where the building of 
new churches, the opening of schools, 
and the placing of clergymen as per- 
manent teachers and preachers, has 
proceeded so quickly as literally to 
astound the Roman Catholic digni- 
taries of the district. The parishes 
over which the labours of the West 
Connaught Endowment Society ex- 
tend have lately been visited by 
English bishops, independent lay- 
men, and others, and the statements 
which they have all coincided in 
publishing prove that in this quarter, 
certainly, the Irish Church is doing 
her duty. Here are a few facts re- 
garding this mission in the West— 
extracted from the appeal of the 
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Bishop of Tuam on its behalf, which 
will be new and interesting to many 
readers :— 


“The Bishop of Tuam would earnestly 
call the attention of all who desire the wel- 
fare of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, to the very great work of church 
extension which has of late years, through 
the blessing of God, taken place in the 
district of West Connaught. This district 
comprises those portions of the counties 
Galway and Mayo which more imme- 
diately border upon the Atlantic. It is 
about 100 miles in Jength, and from 20 to 
30 miles in breadth. 

“ Five-and-twenty years ago, the great- 
est number of congregations in connexion 
with our church which could be found 
within that district was thirteen. The 
number of churches in the district was 
seven; the number of clergymen eleven. 

“‘ Within the same district there are now 
fifty-seven separate congregations, twenty- 
seven churches, and thirty-five clergyinen. 

** There has, therefore, taken place within 
that district, during an interval of twenty- 
five years, a total increase of forty-four 
congregations, twenty churches, andtwenty- 
four clergymen. 

“The church-revenues of the district, 
which have always been miserably dispro- 
portioned to the extent of the parishes from 
which they are derived, have been sub- 
divided to the uttermost, in the hope of 
meeting the increased demand for pastoral 
supervision, but in vain. 

“In the year 1859, a Society, entitled 
the West Connaught Church Endowment 
Society, was formed, under the patronage of 
the late Lord Primate of all Ireland, the 
object of which was to convert these new 
fields of labour into separate parochial dis- 
tricts (or what in England are called ‘ new 
parishes’), and to provide each district with 
such an endowment as might insure to it 
the permanent services of a resident min- 
ister. 

“The Bishop of Tuam is happy to say 
that, since the formation of that Society, 
two of the most important districts of West 
Connaught (Moyrus and Sellerna), have 
been provided, through its means, with an 
endowment of £75 per annum each. 

«In the case of Moyrus, this endowment 
has been augmented by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for Ireland up to £100 per 
annum. 

“The two next districts whose endow- 
ment is contemplated by this Society are 
those of Derrygimla and Castlekerke. The 
sum required for these endowments is 
£5,000; and as upwards of £4,000 has 
been already collected for this purpose by 
the Society, it is hoped that, before long, 
the full amount will have been made up.” 


Besides this, in Dublin, in Cork, in 
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Belfast, and other populous places, 
church extension seems the object 
now uppermost in the minds of 
Churchmen. Men who have lived 
twenty years in the Irish metropolis, 
know what activity has marked this 
period, and how vigorously the Church 
18 prosecuting her task in the same 
city at the present moment. Churches 
are increasing in number. Missionary 
institutions likewise multiply, andare 
supported with an astonishing li- 
berality for a population not incum- 
bered with wealth. In Belfast a 
project is on foot, with the sanction 
of the Bishop, for the building 
of a new district church every year 
for the next seven ; and unless this is 
done, the Church population in that 
town must drop into other com- 
munions from the mere want of pas- 
toral supervision. At such a time, 
when, in reality, the Irish Church is 
grieving over the inadequacy of its 
resources to meet the rapid expan- 
sion of its responsibilities, it is worse 
than ungracious—it is worse than un- 
fair—it is a positive crime—to de- 
scribe that Church as a failure. 
Enough has been thrown out to show 
that as a missionary institution even, 
which is only a part of her function, 
the Irish Church has succeeded. 
This success, it may be confessed at 
once, has not been as great as was 
hoped. Its limited extent may point 
a sneer, but any large success, in this 
direction, within a limited period, 
is not to be commanded by an or- 
ganization, however admirably con- 
trived or zealously worked. That a 
vast deal has been done, and what is 
more to the purpose, that the moment 
has arrived when, if the Church be 
only allowed to continue her labours 
without molestation, very remarkable 
results may be expected, is proved by 
the anxiety of the Pihienesiene party 
to put her clergy under restraint, or 
deprive them of their scanty revenues. 
This does not savour of contempt for 
a Church that has failed, or a system 
rostrated by corruption and idleness. 
t is probable that the very activity 
which has sprung up of late, as the re- 
sult of a deeper sense of responsibility, 
anda conviction that this is specially 
a time of promise, has had much to 
do in awakening the opposition which 
has taken so determined a form. 
As a great deal of mystification 
has been resorted to respecting the 
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numerical position of the Irish Church, 
and the effect of the last twenty- 
seven years upon it, the leading facts 
may be recounted. Dr. Colenso has 
brought arithmetic in Church matters 
rather into disrepute ; nevertheless, 
it is with figures we have to deal. In 
the year 1841 the population of Ireland 
amounted to 8,175,124. In the year 
1861 it amounted only to 5,764,543, 
showing a decline no less startling 
and unprecedented than a total of 
2,410,581. This decrease occurred 
chiefly through emigration; and al- 
though the immense majority of the 
emigrants were Roman Catholics, the 
Protestants, who went as agricultu- 
rists to Canada, or speculators to Ca- 
lifornia or Australia, or entered the 
Civil Service for foreign appoint- 
ments, or settled in America, where 
many young men sought their for- 
tune before the war, must have num- 
bered many thousands. It is a pity 
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that we have no means of ascertaining 
the religious profession of the emi- 

ants during the period in question, 
but in the absence of such informa- 
tion, there is no doubt that a vast 
number of them were Protestants. 
Yet whatis the fact? Between 1834 
and 1861 the Irish Church Protestants 
decreased to the extent of 116,261 only, 
whilst adding all classes of Protest- 
ants together, the decrease was only 
236,619, whereas the Roman Catholic 
Church lost very close upon too mil- 
lions—in exact figures, 1,930,586. It 
has been common to state the loss of 
the Church at a higher figure, some- 
where about 161,000 ; but those who 
compute thus forget that in the total 
of 853,160 Churchmen for 1834 the 
Methodists are included, whilst they 
are set in a division by themselves in 
the tables for 1861. To put the mat- 
ter clearly, aud set cavil at rest, we 
arrange the comparison thus :— 





1834. 1861. Difference. 
Roman Catholics, 6,436,000 4,505,414 1,930,586 
Established Church, 853,160 ; “Ies90" 









Presbyterians, . . 


The important fact is herein eli- 
cited, that the Irish Church has 
borne up best of all against the emi- 
gration drain. Her loss has been 
about one-seventh ; whilst the other 
great Protestant body has lost about 
one-fifth, and the Roman Catholics 
nearly one-third. The Roman Ca- 
tholics having thus decreased in a 
larger ratio than the Protestants, the 
latter have considerably increased re- 
latively to the total population. It 
is the Roman Catholic Church, then, 
that is losing ground with astonishing 
rapidity. The Protestant denomina- 
tions are much stronger as against 
their competitor ; and it is in a bitter 
consciousness of this fact that we are 
to look for the origin of the lately 
renewed attacks upon the Established 
Church. These are the expressions 


643,658 







* In order to place the Established Church in a just light, it becomes necessary to add 


736,899 116,261 








528,300 120,358 
of a sense of failure among its oppo- 
nents, and no indication of failure in 
itself. 

Those figures are really very re- 
markable, and the more intelligently 
the social changes that have occurred 
in Ireland during the last twent 
years are examined, the better will 
the result tell for the Protestant 
Churches. They have done much 
more than hold their ground against 
many discouragements. They have 
suffered, as has been said, very largely 
from emigration, and the fruit of their 
missionary labours really appears in 
flourishing churches founded in dis- 
tant dependencies of the British 
Crown. Still we have seen that 
they are gaining upon the Roman 
Catholic Church at home with posi- 
tive rapidity. It cannot be too often 


to the actual return of Churchmen for 1861 the number of Methodists in the same year, 
the Methodists having allowed themselves to be ranked as Churchmen in 1834. This is 
set down in the abstracts of the Census tables at 45,390, and is accordingly added in this 


calculation to the total of Charchmen, 
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repeated, however, that mere con- 
siderations of numbers only touch 
the surface of the case. Is the Irish 
Church a living, active, faithful body ? 
It is the depository of truth ;—has 
it fulfilled its trust? If not, there 
may be a reason for curtailing, or 
sweeping itaway. If it has, toinjure 
it will be to commit a crime. Of its 
faithfulness the evidence is abund- 
ant. Allusions have been made to 
the progress effected of late years, 
and as the result of voluntary effort 
urely, it is remarkable and hopeful. 
t proves this at least, that the laity 
are satisfied with the present activi- 
ties of the Church, enter into them 
gladly, and support them with money 
spontaneously and liberally. Can a 
church be considereda “failure” which 
is in this condition? The Times, 
therefore, in treating the Irish Church 
as an institution sinking by its own 
worthlessness, writes in simple igno- 
rance of the actual state of things. 
Equally justly might we carry the 
war into our neighbours’ camp, and 
describe the English Church as a 
failure, since it has produced a rank 
crop of Rationalism, and has not been 
able to keep Dr. Wiseman’s agencies 
out of ascore of manufacturing towns, 
wholly Protestant a generation ago. 
It is hard to see how Roman Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastical authorities can 
conscientiously join in an attack upon 
the Irish Church. If words have 
any meaning, that conduct on their 
part is in direct contradiction to their 
most solemn and reiterated engage- 
ments. Those pledges, offered before 
the Act of Emancipation passed, and 
in consequence of which only it was 
agreed to, were not wrung from the 
Roman Catholic bishops. There was 
nothing whatever of coercion. Their 
reiterated professions were entirely 
spontaneous, and Mr. Lucas frankly 
admitted the fact, not many years 
ago, in the Z'ablet. What, then, was 
the purport of these engagements ? 
A series of distinct and solemn pledges 
averred that the Roman Catholic 
prelates would never attempt to dis- 
turb the Church Establishment, or 
touch its revenues. In the year 1792, 
the petition of Irish Catholics said :— 
“We solemnly and conscientiously 
declare that we are satisfied with the 
present condition of our ecclesiastical 
policy. With satisfaction we acqui- 
esce in the establishment of the Na- 
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tional Church; we neither repine at 
its possessions nor envy its dignities; 
we are ready upon this point to give 
every assurance that is binding upon 
man.” In 1826, when doubt had 
been thrown upon the sincerity of 
this vow, the Catholic Association 
undertook the responsibility of re- 
peating and renewing it, in these 
words :—“ Far from meditating the 
overthrow and destruction of the Pro- 
testant Government and Protestant 
Establishment of the Empire, we are 
ready to swear, as wealready do swear 
to support both.” 

The importance of this Declaration, 
and its applicability to present cir- 
cumstances, will warrant the quota- 
tion of it in full :—‘‘ The Catholics of 
Ireland,” they say, “far from claiming 
any right or title to forfeited lands, 
resulting from any right, title, or in- 
terest which their ancestors may 
have had therein, declare upon oath, 
that they will defend to the utmost of 
their power the settlement and ar- 
rangement of property inthis country, 
as established by the laws now in 
being. They also disclaim, disavow, 
and solemnly abjure, any intention to 
subvert the present Church Establish- 
ment, for the purpose of substituting 
a Catholic establishment in its stead. 
And further, they swear that they 
will not exercise any privilege towhich 
they are or may be entitled, to dis- 
turb and weaken the Protestant re- 
ligion and Protestant Government in 
Treland.” This account of the oath is 
taken from Dr. Doyle’s “Essay on 
the Catholic Claims.” A very re- 
markable passage, with a like drift, 
occurs in the same work, conveying 
the personal views of the writer. 
He says, addressing Lord Liverpool, 
and referring to his evidence before 
the Committee of the Lords in 1825:— 
“T gave, on my oath, the followin 
answer—‘ I conceive that the remov 
of the disqualifications under which 
Roman Catholics labour, would les- 
sen considerably those feelings of op- 
position which they may at present 
entertain with regard to the Estab- 
lishment—chiefly for this reason, that 
whilst we labour under the disabili- 
ties which now weigh upon us, we 
find that the Established clergy, who 
are very numerous and very opulent, 
employ their influence and their opu- 


lence in various ways to o 
the progress of our aes : ot Tdo 
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think that if those claims were once 
adjusted, and the concessions which 
we desire granted, the country would 
settle down into a habit of quiet, 
and that we would no longer feel 
the jealousy which we now feel 
against the clergy of the Established 
Church, because that jealousy arises, 
chiefly, from the unrelaxed efforts 
which they have almost universally 
made to defeat our claims. We 
would view them, then, if those 
claims were granted, as brethren la- 
bouring in the same vineyard with 
ourselves, seeking to promote the in- 
terests of our common country.’”’ 

Placed in parallel columns with the 
peroration of the last Pastoral from 
the pen of Dr. MacHale or Dr. Cul- 
len, the closing expressions of Dr. 
Doyle have a strange aspect, indeed! 
If he spoke honestly, he has proved a 
false prophet, for the conduct and 
the writings of the Roman Catholic 
episcopacy at the present hour give 
these pledges the lie, and scout them 
with contempt. Dr. Murray used 
precisely the same language when ex- 
amined before the House of Com- 
mons. Here are question and answer, 
extracted from the Report of 1825 :— 
“ Have you any reason to think that, 
in the minds of any part of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy there exists any 
hope or any wish to interfere with the 
temporal possessions of the Estab- 
lished Church?” Dr. Murray re- 
plies—“Not the least; there is no wish 
on the part of the Roman Catholic 
clergy to disturb the present Estab- 
lishment, or to partake of any part 
of the wealth whichit enjoys.” The 
further query being put to Dr. 
Murray, whether his co-religionists 
thought the Establishment unneces- 
sarily rich, he added that this was 
their opinion, but they considered it 
no affair of theirs, and were content 
to leave the curtailment of the 
Church’s revenues to Protestants, as 
the persons whom alone it concerned. 
Nor can the attempt be made to set 
up a distinction between Dr. Murray 
anda Gallican school of bishops hold- 
ing these liberal views, on the one 
hand, and an Ultramontane school 
more truly representing the mind of 
the Papacy, on the other, for the 
Declaration of 1826, already quoted, 
bears the signature of all the Roman 
Catholic bishops, and among them 
appears that of “John MacHale,” the 
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pe whoalmost continuously since 
1as signalized himself above his fel- 
lows by his fanatical exertions to 
overturn the Church Establishment 
which he “disclaimed, disavowed, and 
solemnly abjured” the intention of 
weakening or disturbing! It was 
not long after until the maxim had 
been substituted—‘ Let your hatred 
of the Established Church be as 
lasting as your love of justice.” Even 
moderate prelates joined in the raid 
against it, and set up agitators to 
effect its ruin. Ever since then the 
sapping and mining has been going 
on, and the parallels have been 
driven forward for the assault, which 
it is at length hoped will be successful. 
Statesmen have not scrupled to play 
into the hands of the aggressors, and 
are in fact partly chargeable with the 
guilt of the broken oaths, as they have 
lent themselves to the moral chee 
the astounding pretence, that those 
vows have no binding force upon the 
generations succeeding that in which 
they were made. These pledges, how- 
ever, are indelible. To reject them 
without stain, the privileges should 
be surrendered with which they were 
associated. The Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops, to be consistent and 
free from the reproach of a political 
perjury, should repudiate the Act of 
“mancipation before writing pastorals 
demanding a spoliation of the Church, 
or rushing incontinently to the sup- 
port of Mr. Dillwyn. There is liter- 
ally no parallel in British history for 
the defiant disregard of their engage- 
ments which, in this matter, the Ro- 
man. Catholic episcopacy have ven- 
tured upon. 

Against argumeut of this kind, how- 
ever, cogent as it may be, the digni- 
taries referred to are perfectly proof. 
They have some salve of their own 
for their consciences, and the fact 
that those pledges are registered 
against them for ever gives them 
sinall trouble. To abolish the Irish 
Church Establishment, and grasp 
its revenues, on the ground of their 
overwhelming majority in numbers, 
is the dream of the Papal leaders. 
It is a lamentable fact, that the Ultra- 
montane bishops find only too good 
a fulcrum for their efforts in the ano- 
malies and abuses that exist within 
the Church herself. To these the 
point triumphantly when they uid 
to discredit the Establishment, with 
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a view to paving the way for its over- 
throw. Accordingly, the public have 
lately heard not so much that the 
Irish Church is not progressing, as 
that her idle men, who have the 
smallest number of parishioners, pos- 
sess the largest incomes. These emo- 
luments are boldly claimed by the in- 
tending confiscators. They remind us 
of an old resolution of the House of 
Commons, pa for a party purpose, 
affirming the principle that the sur- 

lus revenues of the Church were 
justly alienable for purposes of gene- 
ral education ; but the fact that the 
Church in reality has not a surplus 
penny brings us to an important stage 
in these observations. Mr. Dillwyn 
has not only applied for a return of 
the numbers of the Church’s adher- 
ents, but of the revenues of the pa- 
rishes as compared with the work to 
be done. It must be confessed that 
this document presents certain curious 
disclosures. Upon these-Dr. Cullen 


has seized with his usual adroitness. 
He points to dioceses where the num- 
ber of Protestants bears a small pro- 
— to the total revenues, as in 


feath, where there are 16,321 Pro- 
testants, with an ecclesiastical income 
of £34,828 ; in Ferns, where the Pro- 
testants number 14,383, and the in- 
come is £24,493; in Ossory, where 
there are only 8,256 Protestants, with 
an income to the clergy of £21,251 ; 
and Cashel, lastly, where, with but 
4,721 Protestants, the income is 
£21,934. He can, no doubt, point 
also to a few cases, and a very few, 
where the clergyman receives consid- 
erable emoluments for attending to 
the spiritual wants of an infinitesi- 
mally small congregation. Anomalies 
of this latter kind we cannot, as sin- 
cere friends of the Church, defend ; 
and the time is near when public 
opinion will require that they be re- 
medied—-not, however, in a revolu- 
tionary spirit, but with a paternal 
hand. Every shilling of the Church’s 
revenues is needed for the actual work 
that presses upon her year after year 
with increasing urgency. If more can 
be achieved by a rearrangement on 
equitable principles, a reform of that 
nature cannot be safely resisted. But 
it will strike every candid person, 
that at most Dr. Cullen is only mak- 
ing out a case for redistribution, 
on he parades such anomalies as 


have been mentionc:’. If there are 
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parishes with hardly any Protestants, 
and a considerable rentcharge, there 
are others where the clergyman is 
borne down with hard work, and 
condemned to live upon a junior mer- 
cantile clerk’s salary—a mere pittance. 
What is surplus in the one direction, 
is impoverishment in the other. Spoli- 
ation isanothermatterentirely. There 
is no plethora of revenue to jus- 
tify that revolutionary proposition. 
Calculations have been circulated by 
enemies of the Church, which make 
it appear that the revenues of the 
Establishment give nearly £2 for 
the spiritual oversight of every mem- 
ber—man, woman, and child—a pro- 
vision which, if it really did exist, 
would perhaps be somewhat in ex- 
cess of that received by the Roman 
Catholic priesthood for services which 
Dr. Cullen considers more arduous. 
But upon no question within the 
experience of the present race of 
politicians have so many false state- 
ments been promulgated on the as- 
sumed authority of statistics. It is 
forgotten that the Census tables 
themselves are but an approximation ; 
and as a matter of fact, discrepancies 
appear in the totals of the religious 
profession of the Irish people, as 
given severally in the abstracts pub- 
lished in August, 1861—in Mr. Thom’s 
Almanac—and in the return obtained 
some weeks ago by Mr. Dillwyn. On 
the particular matter of the total re- 
venue of the Church the mystification 
has been elaborate and cunning. The 
nominal value of all the livings is 
taken, to bolster up the conclusion 
that every Churchman in Ireland is, 
so to speak, spiritually endowed in 
the sum of close upon £2 yearly. 
Every one knows that the net value 
is a very different thing. When the 
clergy have paid all the taxes and 
charges from which they have no es- 
cape, their incomes are vastly less im- 
posing than in the bulk. Something 
under a fourth of the sum here named 
represents the amount which the 
working clergy receive for the actual 
business of training the population 
in loyalty and religion ; and for this 
they have duties to perform towards 
the Roman Catholic population also— 
duties of practical kindness, where none 
other is possible, that exert a restrain- 
ing influence upon the lower orders. 
Of course when we come to the ques- 
tion of distribution, we find a large 
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body of the clergy whose incomes are 
deplorably small; so that to speak of 
the gorged Establishment, as agitators 
do, is sheer nonsense. It has been 
proved that a general distribution 
of the revenues would give consider- 
ov less than £300 per annum for 
each incumbent. And yet, slender 
as are the resources of the clergy, 
the generosity and patriotism of pas- 
tors and people are remarkable, and 
entitlethem to greater sympathy from 
Englishmen than they commonly re- 
ceive. How nobly, for example, did 
the Irish clergy subscribe to the Lan- 
cashire Fund, when the Roman Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics held coldly aloof. 
The diocese of Cashel has been spoken 
of as one in which the Protestants are 
scattered, and with few exceptions, 
not over-wealthy ; yet in this diocese 
no less a sum than £900 was obtained 
in the rural churches, and transmitted 
to the Bishop for the relief of the 
distress. Acts of this kind establish 
the nationality of the Irish Church 
in its spirit and effects ; and if fair- 
ness, and not political accidents, de- 
termined the conduct of statesmen 
towards the Irish clergy, would pro- 
cure for them the ardent and uncom- 
promising support, under attack, of 
their more powerful English brethren. 

If the present crisis shall lead to 
any safe and carefully managed in- 
ternal re-arrarfgement, in favour of 
which a public opinion seems to be 
growing, there will be no cause for 
regretting the hostility of Mr. Dillwyn 
and his Ultramontane allies. A wiser 
management of the Church’s pecu- 
niary resources is, in fact, forced upon 
us by a “failure” vitally affecting its 
well-being—a failure which causes 
serious anxiety to thoughtful persons, 
and one from which there are as yet 
no signs of recovery. This is the 
paucity of Divinity students. The 
Church is nothing without men— 
competent, well-educated ministers 
—and the supply of these has been 
declining so rapidly, that if no reac- 
tion take place, ten years more will 
see the Church’s pulpits impoverished 
to an extent not paralleled since the 
Reformation, and many foreign mis- 
sions, it may be, abandoned for want 
of ordained agents. Already the ad- 
mission of literates to the sacred office 
has become frequent ; and without 
depreciating the body of ministers 
who come under this designation— 
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and many of them possess uncommon 
powers, and the advantage, in some 
cases, of a peculiar and valuable 
knowledge of life, and a sympathy 
with men, not to be gained in college 
or cloister—it is plainly not desirable 
that the number should so rapidly 
increase as to cause an undervaluing 
of university training. But what is 
to be done? Under present circum- 
stances students of Divinity cannot 
be expected to reach the old numbers 
until after an interval long enough to 
damage the Church seriously. It is 
usual to trace this decrease to the 
temptations of the Civil Service and 
the wide field opened up for the ablest 
order of scholars in the colonies. No 
doubt the demands of these services, 
along with the marvellous expansion 
of trade in every department, account 
for a large portion of the falling-off 
in students for the ministry, both in 
England and Ireland. And, whatisa 
matter still more serious, to the same 
cause is referable the appearance in 
the classes of our Divinity professors 
of a number of men considerably in- 
ferior in point of intellectual capacity 
to the average clergy of ten years ago. 

The beginning of this decline was 
certainly synchronous with the throw- 
ing open of public appointments to 
competitive examination; but the 
matter is not wholly explained when 
this fact has been stated. To look no 
deeper for the reason would be to 
assume that the majority of the young 
men who have entered the Church 
hitherto were mainly actuated by 
motives of a strictly temporal kind, 
and would have at any time been led 
away from what seemed their solemn 
self-dedication, by the temptation of 
any readier path to a competency. 
Without placing upon the motives of 
most young men too high and pure 
an estimate, it is but fair to hold that 
Divinity students in general have 
usually become such under convic- 
tions of a more or less solemn nature, 
and that no very considerable propor- 
tion of them are men whom the pros- 
pect of a wealthy old age would 
draw aside from their great design. 
The chief source of the decline in 
the number of Divinity students is 
not that other professions hold out 
brighter temporal prospects than the 
Church, but that the Church denies 
to the greater number even a respect- 
able livelihood. It is not that our 
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youth are influenced by cupidity, but 
they cannot see it to be their duty to 
enter a profession in which they will 
have almost to starve ; one, too, in 
which the highest scholarship, the 
most remarkable popular talents, and 
unwearying devotion to the work, do 
not ensure the reward of promotion 
and advancing emolument. Were it 
certain that the meritorious clergy- 
man would, in the end, obtain larger 
remuneration and a widersphere—the 
ascent might be slow and the stages 
far between; the start might be 
humble, and the sacrifice demanded 
from the young minister trying—still, 
the latter would be freely borne, and 
the tedium of waiting for an expand- 
ed income to meet increasing respon- 
sibilities, would not utterly crush the 
spirit. But, there is no such cer- 
tainty of ultimate appreciation. In 
the case of many able men without 
connexions, or those bustling quali- 
ties that bring mediocrities into no- 
tice, all the chances are that they 
will spend their lives in a hard strug- 

le for food and raiment, and only 

ring up their families—if they are 
imprudent enough to marry—by a 
frugality forbidding the most ordinary 
comforts enjoyed by others. The 
Church presents an uninviting aspect 
to the young student, because—say for 
ten or fifteen years—it has nothing 
to offer him but a curate’s salary, and 
upon this he simply cannotlive. He 
is obliged to become, in some form, a 
dependant, and his self-respect bro- 
ken down, his usefulness goes with it. 
A venerable Irish clergyman was in 
the habit of summing up his opinion 
upon the Church as a profession in 
the axiom, that no man should take 
Orders who had not, at least, £100 
yer annum of independent means. 
This “ property qualification” is, 
certainly, not a high one ; neverthe- 
less, if every student were to be re- 
jected who had not such a passport to 
produce when he entered a Divinity 
class, the numbers would be far lower 
than they even now are. We cannot 
expect that clergymen should enter the 
service of the Church tosupport them- 
selves in it. 


The labourer is not only 
worthy of his hire, but his hire should 
be calculated upon some fair prin- 
Many are asking anxiously 
what shall we do to increase the 
number of candidates for the clerical 


ciple. 


position in our colleges? The reply 
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is not difficult, —— the remedy 
may not be easy of achievement. 
We need not exclaim against the 
principle of competitive examination, 
or foolishly call for its overthrow. 
The true course is, to provide our 
clergy with proper remuneration— 
we say not now by what means, 
whether by a distribution, or in some 
other way—and to secure to the 
zealous and the capable something 
approaching a moral certainty that 
as their years increase, and the de- 
mands upon their purses advance, 
and their energies fail, they will im- 
prove in means, and have their toil 
ee to their strength. 
e have heard a great deal about 

a “new Reformation,” in the sense 
of a change or abandonment of doc- 
trine, and a relaxation of subscrip- 
tions. The reformation that we most 
require is neither doctrinal nor litur- 
gical. It is a revision of a more 
practical kind than any that is 
sighed for by sophists; and _ suffi- 
cient evidence that the public are 
beginning to think so is found in the 
timely and valuable pamphlet recent- 
ly published by Archdeacon Stop- 
ford, which deals with a few ano- 
malies in the Irish Church, the re- 
moval of which would immediately 
swell our Divinity classes and impart 
new life and hope to their members. 
He does not suggest confiscation, but 
devises reconstruction ; and does this, 
moreover, with the utmost scrupu- 
lousness and regard to vested rights. 
When the Roman Catholic bishops 
point to parishes with a small propor- 
tion of Protestants and considerable 
revenues, and claim the alienation of 
the latter on the ground of surplus- 
age, they use an argument the ap- 
parent force of which is not sustainéd 
upon examination, as, in many in- 
stances, the parishes are large, and 
the Protestants reside at great dis- 
tances from each other ; so that the 
clergyman’s actual work is not fairly 
taken into account when the worth of 
his exertions is sought to be deter- 
mined by a numerical test only. Still, 
there are parishes over-endowed, as 
there are others under-endowed. The 
pons has shifted, and society 
as undergone many changes since 

the parishes were settled, and a re- 
arrangement would both increase the 
Church’s efficiency, and make her 
resources go greatly farther. If we 
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refuse to abandon what is indefensi- 
ble, we shall invite a series of attacks. 
In 1833, the principle was admitted, 
that a clergyman ought to be sup- 
ported only where he has something 
to do; and we are not disposed to 
reject even Dr. Cullen’s hint—/as est et 
ab hoste doceri—that the revenues of 
the Church are, like the world, “ill 
divided.” Let us see if we cannot 
remove part of this blot, without 
doing injustice to anybody, or giving 
the enemy the slightest advantage. 
That is the spirit in which Arch- 
deacon Stopford has prepared his 
plan ; consequently he is fully enti- 
tled toa hearing. The previous signal 
services rendered by him to the 
Church enhance his claim to atten- 
tion when he comes forth as a Re- 
former. The time is, in several 
respects, favourable for such a course. 
The resignation of his patronage of 
small livings by the Lord Chancellor 
of England, in order to increase the 
Church’s efficiency, and rid it of the 
reproach of starving its ministers, is 
a fitting inauguration for such a step 
as isrequiredin Ireland. The feeling 
which dictated that change prevails 
on this side of the Channel as much 
as on the other. The growing sym- 
pathy of the laity with the Church 
also commends to the clergy the pre- 
sent propriety of such reforms as are 
just and expedient. There is no fear 
of a demand springing up for more 
than it would be prudent to concede 
or attempt. Nor will the design of 
any wise re-arrangement of parishes 
and emoluments be mistaken if the 
measures taken to bring it about be 
unobjectionable. “Let well alone,” 
is a principle which, however gene- 
rally sound, would not be safe here. 
The Church is menaced. Certain 
anomalies give its enemies the solitary 
advantage they possess, since the 
notable self-denial and numerous ac- 
tivities of the clergy have deprived 
their foes of the basis of their de- 
structive logic, which in other days 
served them so well. It seems, then, 
but the dictate of wisdom that we 
should put our own house in order. 
The task, however, must be gone 
about slowly and with due reserve ; 
and, therefore, while setting forth the 
nature of Archdeacon Stopford’s pro- 
positions, and confessing that they 
seem opportune, innocent, and even 
calculated to strengthen the Church, 
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the principal object in view here is to 
stimulate inquiry, and remove the 
silly impression upon some minds that 
to loath the Church at all is to bring 
the whole edifice down about our ears. 
That excessive sensitiveness is more 
to be dreaded as a source of danger 
than the Pastorals of the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops, whose flagrant incon- 
sistency touching this matter is so 
unique a feature in ecclesiastical his- 
tory ; or, on the other hand, than the 
vapid harangues of the Radicals in 
Parliament. 

The basis of Archdeacon Stopford’s 
proposals is found in anomalies, re- 
garding which he enters upon a care- 
ful exposition. The most obvious 
subject of ecclesiastical reform in 
Ireland is that ordained and set- 
tled ministers have no sufficient ex- 
ercise for their ministry. That some 
ordained ministers should have lei- 
sure for study, is good and useful; 
but to “ordain ministers and settle 
them for life, perhaps, and bind 
them to constant residence in places 
where they have no opportunity for 
the exercise of their ministry,” no 
books, no society, no exercise for the 
faculties of a cabtier, is an evil both 
to the ministers themselves and to the 
Church. 


“Tt appears to me,” adds the writer, 
“that the Church in Ireland has suffered 
deeply by this anomaly being left to be 
stated only by assailants, whose object is 
to destroy, and who regard with alarm that 
reform which tends to make efficient. Hence 
has arisen a partial and one-sided view of 
the subject, on which no reform can be 
based. It has come to be popularly 
thought, that the existence of clergymen 
without congregations arises wholly from 
the mass of the population being of a dif- 
ferent persuasion. Granting that such 
cases exist, and desiring that they should 
be included in any remedy, it still appears 
to me that much of the existing anomalies 
arise from other causes, which it is neces- 
sary to understand in order to apply any 
remedy rightly to any case.” 


Alterations in the distribution 
of the population are the principal 
source of the anomalies which serve 
as ready levers for assailants. The 
existing law has confessedly proved 
inadequate to the remedying of such 
anomalies. The greatest changes, 
moreover, have occurred during the 
last fifteen years. It is within this 
interval that capital has been applied 
abundantly to the cultivation of the 
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soil; and that extensive districts of 
rich land, once densely peopled, have 
been devoted to grazing, with the 
usual result in a largely diminished 
population. The law has certainly 
made provision by repeated enact- 
ments for the subdivision and union 
of parishes which these changes ren- 
der necessary but “ practically,” as 
Archdeacon Stopford says—‘ the 
bishop’s power of forming unions is 
so limited as to be very seldom 
capable of exercise.” The Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners also have a 
power to act in the matter, but 
¥ these laws have failed to accomplish 
their object, chiefly because it was 
impossible to apply them on any 
comprehensive view of what was 
really required.” It was usually 
found impossible to establish concert 
between the Bishop in forming unions, 
and the Lord Lieutenant in Council ; 
besides, both are hampered by a num- 
ber of restraints aud conditions. 
Practically, little has been attempted. 
Archdeacon Stopford thinks that the 
time has arrived when a wise con- 
servatism suggests the necessity of a 
comprehensive plan of redivision ; 
and in order to bring it about, he ad- 
vocates a royal commission, with 
powers and directions better con- 
sidered than those of the abortive 
Commission of 1830, whose only result 
was the famous “appropriation 
clause.” In constituting this com- 
mission, he would make each bishop 
a member, in so far as his own diocese 
was under consideration, with the 
privilege, when he desired it, of being 
represented by some one of his clergy 
or officials. The Archdeacon feels that 
the character of the commission would 
be less a difficulty ; and in fact the 
whole question, whether it would be 
prudent or not to venture upon such 
an effort at reform, turns upon that 
primary point. If the commission 
were not such as to give general 
confidence, instead of increasing the 
efficiency of the Church, it would 

roduce unmixed evil. But suppos- 
ing it properly constituted, it would 
probably, among other things, create 
new parishes, or—where permanent 
arrangements of that kind could not 
be made—districts of a temporary or 
provisional character. It is in his 
method of dealing with these latter 
that the real peculiarity of Arch- 
deacon Stopford’s plan consists. As 
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those districts would be large, and 
require young and active men, he 
would have their ministers in the 
pomen of stipendiary curates, thus 

eeping open the way for a restora- 
tion of parishes. To such curates he 
would pay from £150 to £200 per 
annum, along with the use of the 
glebe-house most conveniently situa- 
ted, and a small portion of glehe land. 
Those positions, he calculates, would 
be sought by the best students of the 
Divinity school, and the curates 
should be appointed and removable 
in all cases by the bishop. The Arch- 
deacon adds— 


“The establishment of such curacies 
would go far to remedy the falling off in 
the number of students in the Divinity 
school, which now attracts attention. The 
reasons generally assigned for that falling 
off are searcely satisfactory. This result 
was long ago foreseen by one well able to 
judge, from the process which has been 
going on for thirty or forty years, of mul- 
tiplying beneficed clergymen by the mere 
subdivision of Church incomes to endow 
perpetual curacies with £75 per annum. 
These do not afford a maintenance; and 
the multiplying of them has taken away 
the prospects of promotion. If curacies 
were provided furnishing active work and a 
present livelihood, there would be no lack 
of earnest and able Divinity students.” 


After what has already been 
written in this article, it need not be 
stated that this view as to the special 
cause of the falling off in the number 
of Divinity pupils has our fullest con- 
currence. The other principal feature 
of the Archdeacon of Meath’s plan 
relates to pensions :- 


“A system of pensions on resignation of 
parishes to be served by stipendiary curates 
or united to others, might be adopted, 
under regulations suited to various cireum- 
stances. Men incapable of labour from age 
or infirmity, might be allowed to retire on 
liberal pensions, in some cases equal to 
their net incomes. Young and active 
men might be allowed to retire on 
smaller pensions, under proper restrictions. 
There are many holders of benefices with 
small congregations who would gladly seek 
a sphere of greater usefulness, if they could 
in prudence do so; and it might be pro- 
vided that their pensions should cease on 
their attaining to a certain income in the 
church. Such pensions might be settled 
by the bishop and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, subject to the approval of the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council. There has 
never been any statute to render such pen- 
sions illegal in Ireland.” 
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For fuller details of this scheme, 
the pamphlet must be taken in hand, 
and examined with critical atten- 
tion. Predisposed as we are to re- 
sist projects of reform which might 
subject the Church to new attacks, 
it is not easy to resist the strength 
of the arguments employed by the 
Archdeacon. The Church would 
doubtless be in a better position 
to repel assault if her parish- 
system were more wisely ordered, 
and her clergy not threatened with 
depreciation by the introduction of 
interior men. The anomalies here 
exhibited are unquestionably a source 
of weakness, hod an adroit use has 
been made by Ultramontanists of that 
portion of the Archdeacon’s pamphlet 
in which they are recounted. To 
remove them will be to give the 
Church new vigour, and the only 
real difficulty is as to the constitu- 
tion of the tribunal to be charged 
with the solemn responsibility of 
devising the required reform. That 
difficulty is indeed a serious one, 
though not insuperable, if the advisers 
of the Crown were to enter into the 
matter in an honest and friendly spirit. 
Nothingcan be done, however, whilst 
the very existence of the Church is 
menaced by a sacrilegious league of 
Radicals and Ultramontanes. That 
assault must be first repulsed. We 
can look neither to the right nor 
left, until this task is accomplished. 
The Roman Catholic Bishops two 
ay ago combined to denounce the 
rish poor-laws and the education 
system, and their pastoral proved 
a brutum fulmen. they then turned 
to the demand of a charter for the 
Catholic University, and here too 
they failed. Next came the attempt 
to control the opinion of England 
upon Italian emancipation, by bring- 
ing about a dislocation of parties, and 
that also broke down. Lastly, the 
Census was a ray of hope for them. 
By concealing the enormous decrease 
in the number of their ownadherents— 
two millions in little more than 
twenty years ; by treating the mem- 
bers of the Established Church as 
the total of the Protestants of Ire- 
land; by conveniently forgetting the 
fact that the Methodists who enrolled 
themselves Churchmen in 1834 pre- 
ferred a separate designation in 1861; 
by a clever juggle of the figures, in 
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short, they have bolstered up a case, 
and duped the English Radicals into 
bringing it forward. Before these 
pages are printed, the result of that 
move may have been ascertained. 
The Church will have come through 
the fire once more, and we believe 
benefited. A triumph once secured 
over this unseemly combination of 
fanatical Radicals and fanatical 
Roman Catholics, we can turn to 
the consideration of whatever plans 
divines of large experience and sound 
judgment, like Archdeacon Stopford, 
may suggest for stimulating the action 
of the Church in that missionary 
enterprise for which the times are 
favourable. These changes must not 
be so initiated as even to seem to 
be the result of an ultra-papal agita- 
tion, or a pressure by the leaders 
of Radicalism. To be valuable to 
the fullest extent, they must be pez- 
fectly spontaneous. A single penny 
of the Church’s revenues we do not 
yield to Radical or Ultramontane 
clamour. We meet Mr. Dillwyn with 
a flat negative. Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
his lieutenant, fares no better at 
our hands. They are both appro- 
priators—spoliators. We rest the 
defence of the Church upon the broad 
and easily comprehended principles 
of the Constitution. Enemies may 
flaunt before the eyes of our people 
the hostile opinions of Lord Mel- 
bourne, Dr. Arnold, Lord Macaulay, 
Earl Russell, and descending to the 
bathos of the subject, those of Sir 
George Grey, the late Sir Charles 
Napier, and Mr. Goldwin Smith; but 
the common sense of the scrupulous 
and reflecting community is still 
on the side of the national esta- 
blishment of the Protestant reli- 
gion, not only, moreover, as an 
English interest, but as an Irish 
also. With the growth of the two 
countries into one great kingdom, the 
Church has likewise been cemented 
into one, and in the very fact that the 
language of menace used towards it 
in 1835 could not be hazarded in the 
House of Commons or on the platform 
now, the best proof is afforded that 
during the Conservative reaction of 
the last ten years, the Irish Church has 
become more endeared to the British 
people, and the necessity of main- 
taining it more nee and more 
heartily acknowledged. 
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WYLDERS HAND. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


RELATING HOW I DROVE THROUGH THE VILLAGE OF GYLINGDEN WITH MARK WYLDER'S LETTER 
IN MY VALISE, 


Ir was late in the autumn, and I 
was skimming along, through a rich 
English county, in a _postchaise, 
among tall hedge-rows gilded, like 
all the landscape, with the slanting 
beams of sunset. The road makes a 
long and easy descent into the little 
town of Gylingden, and down this we 
were going at an exhilarating pace 
and the gingle of the vehicle sounde 

like sledge-bells in my ears, and its 
swaying and jerking were pleasant 
and life-like. I fancy I was in one 
of those moods which, under similar 
circumstances, I sometimes experi- 
ence still—a semi-narcotic excite- 
ment, silent but delightful. 

An undulating landscape, with a 
homely farmstead here and there, and 
plenty of old English timber scattered 
grandly over it, extended mistily to 
my right; on the left the road is 
overtopped by masses of noble forest. 
The old park of Brandon lies there, 
more than four miles from end to end. 
These masses of solemn and dis- 
coloured verdure, the faint but splen- 
did lights, and long filmy shadows, 
the lopes and hollows—my eyes 
wandered over them all with that 
strange sense of unreality, and that 
mingling of sweet and bitter fancy, 
with which we revisit a scene familiar 
in very remote and early childhood, 
and which has haunted a long inter- 
val of maturity and absence, like a 
romantic reverie. 

As I looked through the chaise- 
windows, every moment presented 
some group, or outline, or homely 
object, for years forgotten ; and now, 
with a strange surprise how vividly 
remembered, and how affectionately 
greeted ! e drove by the small old 
house at the left, with its double 
gable and pretty ae arden, and 
trim yews and modern lilacs and la- 
burnums, backed by the grand timber 
of the park. It was the oe, 
and old bachelor Doctor Crewe, the 
Rector, in my nonage, still stood, in 


memory, at the door, in his black 
shorts and gaiters, with his hands in 
his pockets, and a puckered smile on 
his hard ruddy countenance, as I ap- 
= He smiled little on others, 

believe, but always kindly upon me. 
This general liking for children and 
instinct of smiling on them, is one 
source of the delightful illusions 
which make the remembrance of early 
days so like a dream of Paradise, and 
gives us, at starting, such false notions 
of our value. 

There was a little fair-haired child 
playing on the ground before the 
steps as I whirled by. The old rector 
had long passed away ; the shorts 
gaiters, and smile—a phantom ; an 
nature, who had gathered in the past, 
was providing for the future. 

The pretty mill-road, running u 
through the glen, dank and dark wit 
tall romantic trees, was left behind in 
another moment; and we were now tra- 
versing the homely and antique street 
of the little town, with its queer shops 
and solid, steep-roofed residences. 
Up Church-street I contriveda peep at 
the old gray tower where the chimes 
hung ; and as we turned the corner, 
a glance at the “Brandon Arms.’ 
How very small and low that palatial 
hostelry of my earlier recollections 
had grown! There were new faces 
at the door. It was only two-and- 
twenty years ago, and I was then but 
eleven years old. A retrospect of a 
score of years or so, at three-and- 
thirty is a much vaster affair than a 
much longer one at fifty. 

The whole thing seemed like yes- 
terday ; and as I write, I open my eyes 
and start, and cry, “can it be twenty 
five-and-twenty, ay, by Jove! five-an 
thirty, years since then?” How my 
days have flown! And I think when 
another such yesterday shall have ar- 
rived, where shall I be ? 

The first ten years of my life were 
longer than all the rest put together, 
and I think would continue to be so 
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were my future extended to an ante- 
Noachian span. It is the first ten that 
emerge from nothing, and commenc- 
ing in a point, it is during them that 
consciousness, memory—all the facul- 
ties grow, and the experience of 
sense is so novel, crowded, and as- 
tounding. it is this beginning at a 
point, and expanding to the im- 
mense disk of our present range of 
sensuous experience, that gives to 
them so prodigious an illusory per- 
spective, and makes us in childhood, 
measuring futurity by them, form so 
wild and exaggerated an estimate of 
the duration of human life. But, I 
beg your pardon. 

My journey was from London. 
When [ had reached my lodgings, 
after my little excursion up the Rhine, 
upon my table there lay, among the 
rest, one letter—there generally is 
in an overdue bundle—which I 
viewed with suspicion. I could not 
in the least tell why. It was a 
broad-faced letter, of bluish com- 
plexion, and had made inquisition 
after me in the country—had asked 
for me at Queen’s Folkstone; and, 
vised by my cousin, had presented 
itself at the Friars, in Shropshire, 
and thence proceeded by Sir Harry’s 
direction (there was the autograph) 
to Nolton Hall; thence again to [I- 
chester, whence my fiery and decisive 
old aunt sent it straight back to m 
cousin, with a whisk of her pen whic 
seemed to say “ How the plague 
can Irtell where the puppy is !—'tis 
your business, sir, not mine, to find 
him out!” And so my cousin de- 
spatched it to my head-quarters in 
town, where from the table it looked 
up in my face, with a broad red seal, 
and a countenance scarred and marred 
all over with various post-marks, 
erasures and transverse directions, the 
sears and furrows of disappointment 
and adventure. 

It had not a good countenance,some- 
how. The original lines were not 

repossessing. The handwriting | 
four as one sometimes knows a face, 
without being able to remember who 
the plague it belongs to; but, still, 
with an unpleasant association about 
it. I examined it carefully, and laid 
it down unopened. I went through 
half-a-dozen others, and recurred to 
it, and puzzled over on — 
again, and again postponed what 
fancied would prove a disagreeable 
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discovery ; and this happened every 
now and again, until Thad quite ex- 
hausted my budget, and then I did 
open it, and looked straight to the 
signature. 

* Pooh ! Mark Wylder,” I exclaim- 
ed, a good deal relieved. 

Mark Wylder! Yes, Master Mark 
could not hurt me. There was no- 
thing about hjm to excite the least 
uneasiness ; on the contrary, I believe 
he liked me as well as he was capable 
of liking anybody, and it was now 
seven years since we had met. 

I have often since thought upon 
the odd sensation with which I hesi- 
tated over his unopened letter ; and 
now, remembering how the breaking 
of that seal resembled, in my life, the 
breaking open of a portal through 
which I entered a labyrinth, or rather 
a catacomb, where for years I groped 
and stumbled, looking for light, and 
was, in a manner, lost, hearing strange 
sounds, witnessing imperfectly strange 
sights, and, at last, arriving at a 
dreadful chamber—a sad sort of su- 
perstition steals over me. 

I had then been his working junior 
in the cause of Wylder v. Trustees of 
Brandon, minor—Doreas Brandon, his 
owncousin. There was a complicated 
cousinship among these Brandons, 
Wylders, and Lakes—inextricable in- 
termarriages, which, five years ago, 
before I renounced the bar, I had at 
my fingers’ ends, but which had now 
relapsed into haze. There must have 
been some damnable taint in the 
blood of the common ancestor—a 
spice of the insane and the diabolical. 
They were an ill-conditioned race— 
that is to say, every now and then 
there emerged a miscreant, with a 
pretty evident vein of madness. There 
was Sir Jonathan Brandon, for in- 
stance, who ran his own nephew 
through the lungs in a duel fought in 
a paroxysm of Cencian jealousy ; and 
afterwards shot his coachman dead 
upon the box through his coach- 
window, and finally died in Vienna, 
whither he had absconded, of a pike- 
thrust received from a sentry in a 
brawl. 

The Wylders had not much to 
boast of, even in contrast with that 
wicked line. They had produced 
their madmen and villains, too ; and 
there had been frequent. inter- 
marriages— not very often happy. 
There had been many lawsuits, fre. 
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quent disinheritings, and even worse 
oings. The Wylders of Brandon ap- 

r very early in history ; and the 

ylder arms, with their legend, “re- 
surgam,” stands in bold relief over 
the great door of Brandon Hall. So 
there were Wylders of Brandon, and 
Brandons of Brandon. In one gene- 
ration, a Wylder ill-using his wife 
and hating his children, would cut 
them all off, and send the estate 
bounding back again to the Brandons. 
The next generation or two would 
amuse themselves with a lawsuit, un- 
til the old Brandon type reappeared 
in some bachelor brother or uncle, 
with a jezebel on his left hand, and 
an attorney on his right, and, presto! 
the estates were back again with the 
Wylders. 

A “statement of title” is usually 
a dry affair. But that of the dynasty 
of Brandon Hall was a truculent 
romance. Their very “wills” were 
spiced with the devilment of the 
“ testators,” and abounded in insinu- 
ations and even language which was 
scandalous. 

Here is Mark Wylder’s letter :— 


“Dear CHarLeEs—Of course you 


have heard of my good luck, and how 
kind poor Dickie—from whom I 
never expected anything—proved at 
last. It was a great windfall for a 
poor devil like me ; but, after all, it 
was only right, for it ought never to 
have been his at all. I went down 
and took possession on the 4th, the 
tenants very glad, and so they 
might well be ; for, between ourselves, 
Dickie, poor fellow, was not always 
pleasant to deal with. He let the 
roof all out of repair, and committed 
waste beside in timber he had no 
right to in life, as I am told ; but 
that don’t signify much, only the 
house will cost me a pretty penny to 
get it into order and furnish. The 

ntal is five thousand a year, and 
ome hundreds, and the rents can be 
got up a bit—so Larkin tells me. Do 
you know anything of him? He 
says he did business for your uncle 
once. He seems a clever fellow—a 
bit too clever, perhaps—and was too 
much master here, I suspect, in poor 
Dickie’s reign. Tell me all you can 
make out about him. It is a long 
time since I saw you, Charles ; I’m 
grown brown, and great whiskers. I 
met poor Dominick—what an ass 
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that chap is—but he did not know 
me till I introduced myself, so I must 
be a good deal changed. Our ship 
was at Malta when I got the letter. 
I was sick of the service, and no 
wonder : a lieutenant—and there 
likely to stick all my days. Six 
months, last year, on the African 
coast, watching slavers—think of 
that! I had a long yarn from the 
Viscount—advice, and that sort of 
thing. I do not think he is a year 
older than I, but takes airs because 
he’s a trustee. But I only laugh at 
trifles that would have riled me once. 
So I wrote him a yarn in return, and 
drew it uncommon mild. And he 
has been useful to me; and I think 
matturs are pretty well arranged to 
disappoint the kind intention of 
good uncle Wylder—the brute ; he 
hated my father, but that was no 
reason to persecute me, and I but an 
infant, almost, when he died, d—— 
him. Well, you know he left Bran- 
don with some charges to my cousin 
Dorcas. She is a superbly fine girl. 
Our ship was at Naples when she 
was there two years ago ; and I saw 
a good deal of her. Of course it was 
not to be thought of then ; but mat- 
ters are quite different you know 
now, and the Viscount, who is a 
very sensible fellow in the main, saw 
it at once. You see, the old brute 
meant to leave her a life estate ; but 
it does not amount to that, though 
it won’t benefit me, for he settled that 
when I die it shall go to his right 
heirs—that will be to my son, if I 
may have one. So Miss Dorcas 
must pack, and turn out whenever I 
die, that is, if I slip my cable first. 
Larkin told me this—and I took an 
opinion—and found it is so ; and the 
Viscount seeing it, agreed the best 
thing for her as well as me would be, 
we should marry. She is a wide- 
awake young lady, and nothing the 
worse for that: ’m a bit that way 
myself. And so very little courtship 
has sufficed. She isa splendid beauty, 
and when you see her you'll say any 
fellow might be proud of such a 
bride ; andsoIam. And now, dear 
Charley, you have itall. It will take 
place somewhere about the twenty- 
fourth of next month ; and you must 
come down by the first, if you can. 
Don’t disappoint. I want you for 
best man, maybe ; and besides I would 
like to talk to you about some things 
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they want me to do in the settle- 
ments, and you were always a long- 
headed fellow : so pray don’t refuse. 
“ Dear Charley, ever most sincerely, 
“ Your old friend, 
“ Mark WYLDER. 


“PS.—I. stay at the Brandon 
Arms in the town, until after the 
marriage; and then you can havea 
room at the Hall, and capital shoot- 
ing when we return, which will be in 
a fortnight after.” 


I can’t say that Wylder was an 
old friend. But he was certainly 
one of the oldest and most intimate 
acquaintances I had. We had been 
for nearly three years at school 
together ; and when his ship came 
to England, met frequently ; and 
twice, when he was on lave. we had 
been for months together under the 
same roof; and had for some years 
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kept up a regular correspondence 
which first grew desultory, and 
finally, as manhood supervened, died 
out. The plain truth is, I did not 
very much like him. 

Then there was that beautiful 
apathetic Dorcas Brandon. Where 
is the laggard so dull as to experience 
no pleasing flutter at his heart in an- 
ticipation of meeting a perfect beauty 
in a country house. I was romantic, 
like every other young fellow who is 
not a premature curmudgeon ; and 
there was something indefinitely 
pleasant in the consciousness that, 
although a betrothed bride, the young 
lady still was fancy free : not a bit in 
love. It was but a marriage of con- 
venience, with mitigations. And so 
there hovered in my curiosity some 
little flicker of egotistic romance, 
which helped to rouse my spirits, and 
spur me on to action. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH I ENTER THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


I was now approaching Brandon 
Hall; less than ten minutes more 
would set me down at its door-steps. 
The stiff figure of Mrs. Marston, the 
old housekeeper, pale and austere, 
in rustling black silk (she was ac- 
counted a miser, and estimated to have 
saved I dare not say how much 
money in the Wylder family)—kind 
to me with the bread-and-jam and 
Naples-biscuit-kindness of her species 
in old times—stood in fancy at the 
doorway. She, too, was a dream, and, 
I dare say, her money spent by this 
time. And that other dream, to 
which she often led me, with the large 
hazel eyes, and clear delicate tints— 
so sweet, so riante, yet so sad ; poor 
Lady Mary Brandon, dying there—so 
unhappily mated—a young mother, 
and her Five sleeping in long “ bro- 
derie anglaise” attire upon the pillow 
on the sofa, and whom she used to 
show me with a peeping mystery, and 
her finger to her smiling lip, and a 
gaiety and fondness in her pretty 
face. That little helpless, groping, 
wailing creature was now the Dorcas 
Brandon, the mistress of the grand 
old mansion and all its surroundings, 
who was the heroine of the splendid 
matrimonial compromise which was 
about to reconcile a feud, and avert a 


possible lawsuit, and, for one gene- 
ration, at least, to tranquillize the 
troubled annals of the Brandons and 
Wylders. 

And now the ancient gray chapel, 
with its stained window, and store of 
old Brandon and Wylder monuments 
among its solemn clump of elm-trees, 
flitted by on my right ; and in a mo- 
ment more we drew up at the great 
gate on the left, not a hundred yards 
removed from it, and with an eager re- 
cognition, I gazed on the noble front 
of the old manorial house. 

Up the broad straight avenue, with 
its solemn files of gigantic timber 
towering at the right and the left 
hand, the chaise rolled smoothly, and 
through the fantastic iron gate of the 
courtyard, and with.a fine swinging 
— and a jerk, we drew up hand- 
somely before the door-steps, with the 


Wylder arms in bold and florid pro- 


jection carved above it. 

The sun had just gone down. The 
blue shadows of twilight overcast the 
landscape, and the white mists of 
night were already stealing like thin 
smoke among the trunks and roots of 
the trees. Through the stone mul- 
lions of the projecting window at the 
right, a flush of fire-light looked plea- 
sant and hospitable, and on the 
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threshold were standing Lord Chel- 
ford and my old friend Mark Wylder ; 
a faint perfume of the mildest che- 
root declared how they had been em- 
ployed. 

So I jumped to the ground and was 
greeted very kindly by the smokers. 

“Tm here, you know, in loco par- 
entis ;—my mother and I keep watch 
and ward. Weallow Wylder, you see, 
to come every day to his devotions. 
But you are not to go to the Brandon 
Arms—you got my note, didn’t you ?”’ 

T had, on had come direct to the 
Hall in consequence. 

I looked over the door. Yes, my 
memory had served me right. There 
were the Brandon arms, and the 
Brandon quartered with the Wylder ; 
but the Wylder coat in the centre, 
with the grinning griffins for support- 
ers, and flaunting scrolls all round, 
and the ominous word “ resurgam,” 
underneath, proclaimed itself sadly 
and vauntingly over the great en- 
trance. I often wonder how the 
Wylder coat came in the centre ; who 
built the old house—a Brandon or a 
Wylder ; and if a Wylder, why was 
it Brandon Hall ? 

Dusty and seedy somewhat, as men 
are after a journey, I chatted with 
Mark and the noble peer for a few 
minutes at the door, while my valise 
and et ceteras were lifted in, and hur- 
ried up the stairs to my room, whither 
I followed them. 


While I was at my toilet, in came 
Mark Wylder laughing, as was his 
wont, and very unceremoniously he 
took possession of my easy-chair, and 


threw his leg over the arm of it. 
“T’m glad you’re come, Charley ; 
ou were always a good fellow, and 
really want a hand here confound- 

edly. I think it will all do very 


nicely ; but, of course, there’s a lot of 


things to be arranged—settlements, 
you know—and I can’t make head 
or tail of their lingo, and a fellow 
don’t like to sign and seal hand over 
head—yow would not advise that, 
you know ; and Chelford is a very 
ood fellow, of course, and all that- 
But he’s taking care of Dorcas, you 
see; and I might be left in the 
lurch.” 

“Tt is a better way, at all events, 
Mark, than Wylder ve7'sus Trustees of 

on, minor.” 

“Well, things do turn out ver 

oddly ; don’t they ?” said Mark, with 
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a sly glance of complacency, and his 
hands in his pockets. “ But I know 
ou'llhold the tiller till I getthrough ; 
hang me, if I know the soundings, or 
where I’m going ; and you have the 
chart by heart, Charley.” 

“T’m afraid you'll find me by no 
means so well up now as six years 
ago in ‘ Wylder and Brandon ;’ but 
surely you have your lawyer, Mr. 
Larkin ; haven’t you ?” 

“To be sure—that’s exactly it— 
he’s Dorcas’s. agent. I don’t know 
anything about him, and I do know 
you—don’t you see ? A fellow doesn’t 
want to put himself into the hands 
of a stranger altogether, especially a 
lawyer, ha, ha! it wouldn’t pay.” 

I did not half like the equivocal 
office which my friend Mark had 

repared for me. If family squab- 
les were to arise, I had no fancy to 
mix in them; and I did not want a 
collision with Mr. Larkin either ; 
and, on the whole, notwithstanding 
his modesty, I thought Wylder very 
well able to take care of himself. 
There was time enough, however, to 
settle the point. So by this time, 
being splendid in French boots and 
white vest, and altogether perfect and 
refreshed, I emerged from my dress- 
ing-room, Wylder by my side. 

We had to get along a dim oak- 
panelled passage, and into a sort of 
cil-de-beuf, with a lantern light 
above, from which diverged two other 
solemn corridors, and a short puzzling 
turn or two brought us to the head 
of the upper stairs. For I, being a 
bachelor, and treated accordingly, 
was airily perched on the third story. 

To my mind, there is something 
indescribably satisfactory in the in- 
tense solidity of those old stairs and 
floors—no spring in the planks, not a 
creak ; you walk as over strata of 
stone. What clumsy grandeur ! What 
Cyclopean carpenters! What a pro- 
digality of oak ! 

Tt was dark by this time, and the 
drawing-room——a vast and grand 
chamber, with no light but the fire 
and a pair of dim soft lamps near the 
sofas and ottomans, lofty, and glow- 
ing with rich tapestry curtains, and 
pictures, and mirrors, and carved oak, 
and marble—was already tenanted by 
the ladies. 

Old Lady Chelford, stiff and rich, 
a Vandyke dowager, with a general 
effect of deep lace, funereal velvet, and 
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pearls ; and pale, with dr eyes, 
and thin high nose, sat 7 high’ 
backed carved oak throne, with red 
cushions. To her I was first present- 
ed, and cursorily scrutinized with a 
stately oldfashioned insolence, as if I 
were a candidate footman, and so 
dismissed. On a low seat, chatting 
to heras I came up, was a very hand- 
some and rather singular-looking girl, 
fair, with light golden-tinted air ; 
andacountenance, though then grave 
ao instinct with a certain prom- 
ise of animation and spirit not to be 
mistaken. Could this be the heroine 
of the pending alliance? No; I was 
mistaken. A third lady, at what 
would have been an ordinary room’s 
length away, half-reclining on an ot- 
toman, was now approached by 
Wylder, who sooanbed me to Miss 
Brandon. 

“Doreas, this is my old friend, 
Charles deCresseron. You have often 
heard me speak of him ; and I want 
you to shake hands and make his 
acquaintance, and draw him out—do 
you see; for he’s a shy youth, and 
must be encouraged.” 

He gave me a cheerful slap on the 


I was curious. I had heard a great 
deal of her beauty, and it had ex- 
ceeded all I heard; so I talked my 
sublimest and brightest chit-chat, in 
my most musical tones, and was 
rather engaging and amusing, I ven- 
tured to hope. But the best man 
cannot manage a dialogue alone. Miss 
Brandon was plainly not a person to 
make any sort of exertion towards 
what is termed keeping up a con- 
versation ; at all events she did not, 
and after a while the present one got 
into a decidedly sinking condition. 
An acquiescence, a faint expression 
of surprise, a fainter smile—she 
contributed little more, after the first 
few questions of courtesy had been 
asked, in her low silvery tones, and 
answered by me. To me the natural 
demise of a ¢éte-d-téte discourse has 
always seemed a disgrace. But this 
apathetic beauty had either more 
moral co’ or more stupidity than 

and was plainly terribly indifferent 


t the ca e. I’ve some- 
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t 
shoulder as he uttered this agreeable 
bit of banter, and altogether discon- 
certed me confoundedly. Wylder’s 
dress-coats always smelt of tobacco, 
and his talk of tar. I was quietly 
incensed and disgusted ; for, in those 
days I was a little shy. 

helady rose, in a soft floating way ; 
tall, black-haired—but a blackness 
with adull rich shadow through it. I 
hadonly a general impression of large 
dusky eyes and very exquisite features 
—more delicate than the Grecian mo- 
dels, and with a wonderful transpar- 
ency, like tinted marble ; and a su- 
erb haughtiness, quite unaffected. 
he held forth her hand, which I did 
little more than touch. There was a 
eculiarity in her greeting which I 
elt a little overawing, without ex- 
actly discovering in what it consisted ; 
and it was, I think, that she did not 
smile. She never took that trouble 
for form’s sake, like other women. 

So, as Wylder had set a chair for 
me, I could not avoid sitting upon it, 
though I should much have pre- 
ferred standing, after the manner of 
men, and retaining my liberty. 










times thought my struggles and sink- 
ings amused her cruel serenity. 

ella ma stupida!—I experienced, 
at last, the sort of pique with which 
George Sand’s hero_apostrophises la 
derniere Aldini. Yet I could not 
think her stupid. The universal in- 
stinct honours beauty. It is so diffi- 
cult to believe it either dull or base. 
In virtue of some mysterious harmo- 
nies it is “the image of God,” and 
must, we feel, enclose the godlike; 
so I suppose I felt, for though I 
wished to think her stupid, I could 
not. She was not exactly langui 
but a grave and listless beauty—an 
a splendid beauty for all that. 

T told her my early recollections of 
Brandon and Gylingden, and how I 
remembered her a baby, andsaidsome 

raceful trifles on that theme, which 
fancied were likely to please. But 
they were only received, and led to 
nothing. In a little while in comes 
Lord Chelford, always natural and 
pleasant, and quite unconscious of his 
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peerage—he was above it, I think - 
and chatted away merrily with that 
handsome animated blonde—who on 
earth, could she be!—and did not 
seem the least chilled in the stiff and 
frosted presence of his mother, but 
was genial and playful even with that 
Spirit of the Frozen Ocean, who re- 
ceived his affectionate trifling with a 
sort of smiling, though wintry pride 
and complacency, reflecting back from 
her icy aspect something of the rosy 
tints of that kindly sunshine. I thought 
I heard him call the young lady Miss 
Lake, and there rose before me an 
image of an old General Lake, and a 
dim recollection of some reverse of 
fortune. He was—I was sure of 
that—connected with the Brandon 
family; and was, with the usual 
fatality, a bit of a mauvais sujet. He 
had made away with his children’s 
money, or squandered his vwn; or 
somehow or another impoverished his 
family not creditably. So I glanced 
at her, and Miss Brandon divined, it 
seemed, what was passing in my mind, 
for she said :— 

“That is my cousin, Miss Lake, and 
I think her very beautiful—don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, she certainly is very hand- 
some,” and I was going to say some- 
thing about her animation and spirit, 
but remembered, just in time, that 
that line of eulogy would hardly have 
involved a compliment to Miss Bran- 
don. “I know her brother, a little— 
that is Captain Lake—Stanley Lake ; 
he’s her brother, I fancy?” 

“Oh?” said the young lady, in that 
tone which is pointed with an un- 
known accent, between a note of 
inquiry and of surprise. “Yes; he’s 
her brother.” 

And she paused, as if something 
more were expected. But at that 
moment the bland tones of Larcom, 
the solemn butler, announced the 
Rey. William Wylder and Mrs. Wyld- 
er, and I said— 

“William is an old college friend of 
mine ;” and I observed him, as he 
entered, with an affectionate and sad 
sort of interest. Eight years had 

assed since we met last, and that 
is something at any time. It had 
thinned my simple friend’s hair a 
little, and his face, too, was more care- 
worn than I liked, but his earnest, 
sweet smile was there still. Slight, 
gentle, with something of a pale and 





studious refinement in his face. The 
same gentle voice, with that slight, 
occasional hesitation, which somehow 
I liked. There is always a little 
shock after an absence of some years 
before identities adjust themselves, 
and then we find the change is not, 
after all, so very great. I suspect it 
is, rather, that something of the old 
picture is obliterated, in that little 
interval, to return no more. And so 
William Wylder was vicar now in- 
stead of that straight wiry cleric of 
the mulberry face and black leggings. 
And who was this little Mrs. Wil- 
liam Wylder who came in, so homely 
of feature, so radiant of goodhumour, 
so eager and simple, in a very plain 
dress—a Brandon housemaid would 
not have been seen in it, leaning so 
pleasantly on his lean, long, clerical 
arm—made for reaching books down 
from high shelves, a lank, scholarlike 
limb, with a somewhat threadbare 
cuft—and who looked round with 
that anticipation of pleasure, and that 
simple confidence in a real welcome, 
which are so likely to insure it? Was 
she an help meet for a black-letter 
man, who talked with the Fathers in 
his daily walks, could extemporise 
Latin hexameters, and dream in 
Greek. Was she very wise, or at all 
learned? I think her knowledge lay 
chiefly in the matters of poultry, and 
puddings, and latterly, of the nursery, 
where one treasure lay—that golden- 
haired little boy, four years: old, 
whom I had seen playing among the 
roses before the parsonage door, 
asleep by this time—half-past seven, 
“ precise,” as old Lady Chelford loved 
to write on her summons to dinner. 
When the Vicar, I dare say, in a 
very odd, quaint way, made his pro- 
posal of marriage, moved thereto as- 
suredly, neither by fortune, nor by 
beauty, to good, merry, little Miss 
Dorothy Chubley, whom nobody 
was supposed to be looking after, and 
the town had, somehow, set down 
from the first as a natural-born old 
maid—there was a very general 
amazement; some disappointment 
here and there, with customary sneers 
and compassion, and a good deal of 
genuine amusement not illnatured. 
Miss Chubley, all the shopkeepers 
in the town knew and liked, and, ina 
way, respected her, as “ Miss Dolly.” 
Old Reverend John Chubley, v.p., 
who had been in love with his wife 
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from the period of his boyhood ; and 
yet so grudging was Fate, had to un- 
dergo an engagement of nigh thirty 
years before Hymen rewarded their 
constancy ; being at length made 
Vicar of Huddelston, and master of 
church revenues to the amount of 
three hundred pounds a-year—had, 
at forty-five, married his early love, 
now forty-two. They had never 

rown old in one another’s fond eyes. 

heir fidelity was of the days of 
chivalry, and their simplicity comical 
and beautiful. Twenty years of happy 
and loving life were allotted them and 
one pledge—poor Miss Dorothy—was 
left alone, when little more than nine- 
teen years old. This good old couple, 
having loved early and waited long, 
and lived together with wonderful 
tenderness and gaiety of heart their 
allotted span, bid farewell for a little 
while—the gentle little lady going 
first, and, in about two years more, 
the good Rector following. 

I remembered him, but more dimly 
than his merry little wife, though she 
went first. he made raisin-wine, 
and those curious biscuits that tasted 
of Windsor soap. 

And this Mrs. William Wylder just 
announced by soft-toned Larcom, is 
the daughter (there is no mistaking 
the jolly smile and lumpy odd little 
features, and radiance of amiability) 
of the good Doctor and Mrs. Chubley, 
so curiously blended in her loving face. 
And last comes in old Major Jackson 
smiling largely, squaring himself, and 
doing his courtesies in a firm but 
florid military style, and plainly 
pleased to find himself in good com- 
pany and on the eve of a good dinner. 
And so our dinner list is full. 

The party were just nine—and it is 
wonderful what a row nine well-be- 
haved people will contrive to make 
at a dinner-table. The inferior ani- 
mals—as we see them caged and cared 
for, and fed at one o’clock, “ precise,” 
in those public institutions provided 
for their maintenance—confine their 
uproar to the period immediately an- 
tecedent to their meal, and perform 

the actual process of deglutition with 
silent attention, and only such suck- 
ings, lappings, and crunchings, as 
illustrate their industry and content. 
It is the distinctive privilege of man 
to exert his voice during his repast, 


and to indulge also in those specially 
human cachinnations which no lower 
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creature, except that disreputable 
Australian biped known as_ the 
“ laughing jackass,” presumes to imi- 
tate ; and to these vocal exercises the 
feasters respond the endless ring and 
tinkle of knife and fork on china 
plate, and the ministering angels in 
white chokers behind the chairs, those 
murmured solicitations which hum 
round and round the ears of the 
revellers. 

Of course, when great guns are 
present, and people talk pro bono 
publico, one at a time, with parlia- 
mentary regularity, things are dif- 
ferent; but at an ordinary symposium, 
when the garrulous and diffident make 
merry together, and people break into 
twos or threes and talk across the 
table, or into their neighbours’ ears, 
and all together, the noise is not only 
exhilarating and peculiar, but some- 
times perfectly unaccountable. The 
talk, of course, has its paroxysms and 
its subsidences. I have once or twice 
found myself on a sudden in total si- 
lence in the middle of a somewhat pro- 
lix,though humorousstory,commenced 
in an uproar for the sole recreation of 
my pretty neighbour, and ended— 
patched up, venounced—a faltering 
failure, under the converging gaze of 
a sternly attentive audience. On the 
other hand, there are moments when 
the uproar whirls up in a crescendo 
to a pitch and volume perfectly 
amazing ; and at such times, I believe 
that anyone might say anything to 
the reveller at his elbow, without the 
smallest risk of being overheard by 
mortal. You may plan with young 
Cvesar Borgia, on your left, the poison- 
ing of your host ; or ask pretty Mrs. 
Fusible, on your right, to elope with 
you from her grinning and gabblin 
a whose bald head flashes re 
with champagne, only at the other 
side of the table. There is no pri- 
vacy like it; you may plot your 
wickedness, or make your confession 
or pop the question, and not a soul 
but your confidant be a bit the 
wiser—provided only you command 
your countenance. 

I don’t know how it happened, but 
Wylder sat beside Miss Lake; I 
fancied he ought to have been differ- 
ently placed, but Miss Brandon did 
not seem conscious of his absence, and 
it seemed to me that the handsome 
blonde would have been as well 
pleased if he had been anywhere but 
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where he was. There was no look of 
liking, though some faint glimmer- 
ings both of annoyance and embar- 
rassment in her face. But in Wyld- 
er’s I saw a sort of conceited con- 
sciousness, and a certain eagerness, 
too, while he talked ; though a shrewd 
fellow in many ways, he had a secret 
conviction that no woman could re- 
sist him. 

“T suppose the world thinks me a 
very happy fellow, Miss Lake?” he 
said, with a rather pensive glance of 
inquiry into that young lady’s eyes, 
as he set down his hock-glass. 

“T’m afraid it’s a selfish world, Mr. 
Wylder, and thinks very little of 
what does not concern it.” 

“ Now, you, I dare say,” continued 
Wylder, not caring to perceive the 
soupcon of sarcasm that modulated 
her answer so musically, “look upon 
me as a very fortunate fellow ?” 

“You are a very fortunate person, 
Mr. Wylder ; a gentleman of very 
moderate abilities, with no prospects, 
and without fortune, who finds him- 
self, without any deservings of hisown, 
on a sudden, possessed of an estate, 
and about to be united to the most 
beautiful heiress in England, is, I 


think, rather a fortunate — 


“You did not always think me so 
stupid, Miss Lake,” said Mr. Wylder, 
showing something of the hectic of 
vexation. 

“Stupid! did I say? Well, you 
know, we learn by experience, Mr. 
Wylder. One’s judgment matures, and 
we are harder to please—don’t you 
think so !—as we grow older.” 

“ Ay, so we are, I dare say ; at any 
rate, some things don’t please us as 
we calculated. I remember when this 
bit of luck would have made me a 
devilish happy fellow—twice as hap- 
py ; but, you see, if a fellow hasn’t 
us liberty, where’s the good of money? 
I don’t know how I got into it, but I 
can’t get away now ; and the lawyer 
fellows, and trustees, and all that sort 
of prudent people, get about one, and 
persuade, and exhort, and they bully 
you, by Jove! into what they call a 
marriage of convenience—I forget the 
French word—you know ; and then, 
you see, your feelings may be very 
different, and all that ; and where’s 
the good of money, I say, if you can’t 
enjoy it?” 

And Mr. Wylder looked poetically 
unhappy, and trundled over a little 
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bit of a fricandeau on hts plate with 
his fork, desolately, as though earthly 
things had lost their relish. 

“ Yes ; I think I know the feeling,” 
said Miss Lake, quietly. ‘“ That bal- 
lad, you know, expresses it very pret- 
tily :—‘ Oh, thou been the cause 
of this anguish, my mother !’” 

It was not then as old a song as it is 
now. 

Wylder looked sharply at her, but 
she did not smile, a seemed to 
speak in good faith ; and being some- 
what thick in some matters, though a 
cunning fellow, he said— 

“Yes ; that is the sort of thing, 
you know—of course, witha difference 
—a girl is supposed to speak there ; 
but men suffer that way, too—though, 
of course, very likely, it’s more their 
own fault.” 

“Tt is very sad,” said Miss Lake, 
who was busy with a pdté. 

“She has no life in her; she’s a 
mere figurehead ; she’s awfully slow; 
I don’t like black hair ; I’m taken by 
conversation—and all that. There are 
some men that can only really love 
once in their lives, and never forget 
their first love, I assure you.” 

Wylder murmured all this, and 
looked as plaintive as he could with- 
out exciting the attention of the peo- 
ple over-the-way. 

Mark Wylder had, as you perceive, 
rather vague notions of decency, and 
not much experience of ladies ; and 
thought he was making just the in- 
teresting impression he meditated. 
He was a good deal surprised, then, 
when Miss Lake said, and with quite 
a cheerful countenance, and very 
quickly, but so that her words stung 
his ear like the prick of a bodkin. 

“Your way of speaking of my 
cousin, sir, is in the highest degree 
discreditable to you and offensive to 
me, and should you venture to repeat 
it, I will certainly mention it to Lady 
Chelford.” 

And so she turned to old Major 
Jackson at her right, who had been 
expounding a point of the battle of 
Vittoria to Lord Chelford ; and she 
led him again into action, and acquired 
during the next ten minutes a great 
deal of curious lore about Spanish 
muleteers and French prisoners, to- 
gether with some particulars about 
the nature of picket duty, and “that 
scoundrel, Castanos,” 
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IN WHICH WE GO TO THE DRAWING-ROOM AND THE PARTY BREAKS UP. 


WYLDER was surprised, puzzled, anda 
good deal incensed—that saucy craft 
had fired her shot so unexpectedly 
across his bows. He looked a little 
flushed, and darted a stealthy glance 
across the table, but no one he thought 
had observed the manceuvre. He 
would have talked to ugly Mrs. W. 
Wylder, his sister-in-law, at his left, 
but she was entertaining Lord Chel- 
ford now. He had nothing for it 
but to perform cavalier seul with 
his slice of mutton—a sensual sort of 
isolation, while all the world was 
chatting so agreeably and noisily 
round him. He would have liked, at 
that moment, a walk upon the quar- 
terdeck, with a good head-wind 
blowing, and liberty to curse and 
swear a bit over the bulwark. 
Women are so full of caprice and 
hypocrisy, and humbugging impu- 
dence ! 

Wylder was rather surly after the 
ladies had floated away from the 
scene, and he drank his liquor dog- 
gedly. It was his fancy, I suppose, 
to revive certain sentimental rela- 
tions which had, it may be, once 
existed between him and Miss Lake ; 
and he was a persenof that combative 
temperament that magnifies an ob- 
ject in proportion as its pursuit is 
thwarted. 

In the drawing-room he watched 
Miss Lake over his cup of coffee, and 
after a few words to his fiancée he 
lounged toward the table at which 
she was turning over some prints. 

** Do come here, Dorothy,” she ex- 
claimed, not raising her eyes, “I have 
found the very thing.” 

“ What thing? my dear Miss Lake,” 
said that good little woman, skipping 
to her side. 

“The story of ‘Fridolin, and 
Retzch’s pretty outlines. Sit down 
beside me, and I’ll tell you the story.” 

“Oh !” said the Vicar’s wife, taking 
her seat, and the inspection and ex- 
position began ; and Mark Wylder, 
who had intended renewing his talk 
with Miss Lake, saw that she had 
foiled him, andstood with a heightened 
colour and his hands in his pockets, 
looking confoundedly cross and ve 
like an outcast, in the shadow behind. 


After a while, in a pet, he walked 
away. Lord Chelford had joined the 
two ladies, and had something to say 
about German art, and some pleasant 
lights to throw from foreign travel, 
and devious reading, and was as usual 
intelligent and agreeable; and Mark 
was still more sore and angry, and 
strutted away to another table, a long 
way off, and tossed over the leaves of 
a folio of Wouverman’s works, and 
did not see one of the plates he stared 
at so savagely. 

I don’t think Mark was very clear 
as to what he wanted, or, even if he 
had had a cool half-hour to define his 
wishes, that he would seriously have 
modified existing arrangements. But 
he had a passionate sort of obstinacy, 
and his whims took aviolent character 
when they were crossed, and he was 
angry and jealous and unintelligible, 
reminding one of Carlyle’s description 
of Philip Egalité—-a chaos. 

Then he joined a conversation going 
on between Dorcas Brandon and the 
Vicar, his brother. He assisted at it, 
but took no part, and in fact was 
listening to that other conversation 
which sounded, with its pleasant gabble 
and laughter, like a little musical 
tinkle of bells in the distance. His gall 
rose, and that distant talk rang in his 
ears like a cool but intangible insult. 

It was dull work. He looked at 
his watch—the brougham would be 
at the door to take Miss Lake home 
in a quarter of an hour; so he glided 
by old Lady Chelford, who was dozing 
stiffly through her spectacles at a 
French novel, and through a second 
drawing-room, and into the hall, where 
he saw Larcom’s expansive white 
waistcoat, and disregarded his advance 
and respectful inclination, and strode 
into the outer hall or vestibule, where 
were hat-stands, walking-sticks, great 
coats, umbrellas, and the exuvie of 
gentlemen. 

Mark clapped on his hat, and rified 
the pocket of his paletot of his cigar- 
case and matches, and spluttered a 
curse or two, according to old Nolle- 
kin’s receipt for easing the mind, and 
on the door-steps lighted his cheroot, 
and became gradually more philoso- 
phical, 
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In due time the brougham came 
round with its lamps lighted, and 
Mark who was by this time placid, 
greeted Price in the box familiarly, 
after his wont, and asked him whom 
he was going to drive, asif he did not 
know, cunuing fellow ; and actually 
went so far as to give Price one of 
those cheap and nasty weeds, of which 
he kept a supply apart in his case for 
such occasions of good fellowship. 

So Mark waited to put the lady into 
the carriage, and he meditated walk- 
ing a little way by the window and 
making his peace, and there was 
perhaps some vague vision of jump- 
ing in afterwards; I know not. 
Mark’s ideas of ladies and of pro- 

riety were low, and he was little 

tter than a sailor ashore, and not 
a good specimen of that class of 
monster. 

He walked about the courtyard 
smoking, looking sometimes on the 
solemn front of the old palatial man- 
sion, and sometimes breathing a white 
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film up to the stars, impatient, like 
the enamoured Aladdin, watching in 
ambuscade for the emergence of the 
Princess Badroulbadour. But honest 
Mark forgot that young ladies do not 
always come out quite alone, and 
jump unassisted into their vehicles. 
And in fact not only did Lord Chel- 
ford assist the fair lady, cloaked and 
hooded, into the carriage, but the 
vicar’s goodhumoured little wife was 
handed in also, the good vicar looking 
on, and as the gay good-night and 
leave-taking took place by the door- 
steps, Mark drew back like a guilty 
thing, in silence, and showed no sign 
but the red top of his cigar, glowing 
like the eye of a Cyclops in the dark, 
and away rolled the brougham, with 
the two ladies, and Chelford and the 
vicar went in, and Mark hurled the 
stump of his cheroot at Fortune, and 
delivered a fragmentary soliloquy 
through his teeth ; and so, in a sulk, 
without making his adieux, hemarched 
off to his crib at the Brandon Arms. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH MY SLUMBER IS DISTURBED. 


THE ladies had accomplished their 
ascension to the upper regions. The 

ood Vicar had marched off with the 

ajor, who was by this time unbuck- 
ling in his lodgings ; and Chelford and 
I, téte-d-téte, had a glass of sherry 
and water together in the drawing- 
room before parting. And over this 
temperate beverage I told him frankly 
the nature of the service which Mark 
Wylder wished me to render him ; 
and he as frankly approved, and said 
he would ask Larkin, the family 
lawyer, to come up in the morning to 
assist. 

The more I saw of this modest, re- 
fined, and manly peer, the more I 
liked him. There wasa certain cour- 
teous frankness, and a fine old Eng- 
lish sense of duty perceptible in all 
his serious talk: So I felt no longer 
like a conspirator, and was to offer 
such advice as might seem expedient, 
with the clear approbation of Miss 
Brandon’s trustee. And this point 
clearly settled, I avowed myself a 
little tired ; and lighting our candles 
at the foot of the stairs, we scaled 
that long ascent together, and he con- 
ducted me through the intricacies of 


the devious lobbies upstairs, to my 
chamber door, where he bid me good- 
night, shook hands, and descended to 
his own quarters. 

My room was large and old-fash- 


ioned, but snug ; and I, beginning to 
grow very sleepy, was not long in 
getting to bed, where I fell asleep in- 
describably quickly. 

In all old houses one is, of course, 
liable to adventures. Where is the 
marvellous to find refuge, if not 
among the chambers, the intricacies, 
and solitudes, which have seen the 
vicissitudes, the crimes, and thedeaths 
of generations of such men as had 
occupied these ¢ 

There was a picture in the outer 
hall—one of those full-length gentle- 
men of George II.’s time, with a dark 
peruke flowing on his shoulders, a 
cut-velvet coat, and lace cravat and 
ruffles. This picture was pale, and 
had a long chin, and somehow had 
impressed my boyhood witha singular 
sense of fear. The foot of my bed 
lay towards the window, distant at 
least five-and-twenty feet ; and before 
the window stood my dressing-table, 
and on it a large looking-glass, 
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I dreamed that I was arranging my 
toilet before this glass—just as I had 
done that evening—when on a sud- 
den the face of the portrait I have 
mentioned was presented on its sur- 
face, confronting me like a real coun- 
tenance, and advancing towards me 
with a maniacal expression of fury ; 
and at the instant I felt myself seized 
by the throat and unable to stir or to 
breathe. After a struggle with this 
infernal garotter, I succeeded in awak- 
ing myself; and as I did so, I felt a 
rather cold hand really resting on my 
throat, and quietly passed up over my 
chin and face. I jumped out of bed 
with a roar, and challenged the owner 
of the hand, but received no answer, 
and heard no sound. I poked up my 
fire and lighted my candle. Every- 
thing was as I had left it except the 
door, which was the least bit open. 
In my shirt, candle in hand, I looked 
out into the passage. There was 
nothing there in human shape, but 
in the direction of the stairs the green 
eyes of a large cat were shining. I 
was so confoundedly nervous that 
even “a harmless, necessary cat” 


appalled me, and I clapped my door, 


as if against an evil spirit. 

In about half an hour’s time, how- 
ever, [ had quite worked off the effect 
of this nightmare, and reasoned my- 
self into the natural solution that the 
creature had got on my bed, and lay, 
as I have been told they will, upon 
my throat, and so, all the rest had 
followed. 

Not being given to the fear of larvee 
and Jemwres, and also knowing that a 
mistake is easily committed in a great 
house like that, and that my visiter 
might have made one, I grew drowsy 
in a little while, and soon fell asleep 
again. But knowing all I now do, I 
hold a different conclusion—and so, I 
think, will you. 

In the morning Mark Wylder was 
early upon the ground. He had quite 
slept off what he would have called 
the nonsense of last night, and was 
very keen upon settlements, consols, 
mortgages, jointures, and all that dry 
but momentous lore. 

I find a note in my diary of that 
day :— From half past ten o’clock 
until two with Mark Wylder and Mr. 
Larkin, the lawyer, in the study—dull 
work—over papers and title—Lord 
Chelford with us now and then to 
lend a helping hand,” 
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Lawyer Larkin, though he made 
our work lighter—for he was clear, 
quick, and orderly, and could lay his 
hand on any paper in those tin walls 
of legal manuscripts, that built up 
two sides of his oftice—did not make 
our business, to me at least, any 
pleasanter. Wylder thought him a 
clever man (and so perhaps, in a 
certain sense, he was); Lord Chel- 
ford, a most honourable one; yet 
there came to me by instinct an un- 
pleasant feeling about him. It was 
not in any defined way—I did not 
fancy that he was machinating, for 
instance, any sort of mischief in the 
business before us—but I had a notion 
that he was not quite what he pre- 
tended. 

Perhaps his personnel prejudiced 
me—though I could not quite say why. 
He was a tall, slight man—rather 
long of limb, long of head, and gaunt 
of face. He wanted teeth at both 
sides, and there was rather a skull- 
like cavity when he smiled—which 
was pretty often. His eyes were small 
and reddish, as if accustomed to 
cry; and when everything went 
smoothly were dull and dove-like, but 
when things crossed or excited him, 
which occurred when his own pocket 
or plans were concerned, they grew 
singularly unpleasant, and greatly re- 
sembled those of some not amiable 
animal—was it a rat, ora serpent? It 
was a peculiar concentrated vigilance 
and rapine that I have seen there. 
But that was long afterwards. Now, 
indeed, they were meek and sad, and 
pink. He had an ambition, too, to 
pass for a high-bred gentleman, and 
thought it might be done by a some- 
what lofty and drawling way of talking, 
and distributing his length of limb in 
what he fancied were easy attitudes. 
If the tender mercies of the wicked 
are cruel, so are the elegancies of a 
vulgar man ; and his made me wince. 

I might be all in the wrong—and 
was, no doubt, unreasonable—for he 
bore a high character, and passed for 
a very gentlemanlikeman among the 
villagers. He was also something of 
a religious light, and had for a time 
conformed to Methodism, but returned 
to the Church. He had a liking for 
long sermons, and asad abhorrence of 
amusements, and sat out the morn- 
ing and the evening services regu- 
larly—and kept up hisdissenting con- 
nexion too, and gave them money— 
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and appeared in print, in all charitable 
lists—and mourned over other men’s 
backslidings and calamities in a lofty 
and Christian way, shaking his tall 
bald head, and turning up his pink 
eyes mildly. 

Notwithstanding all which he was 
somehow unlovely in my eyes, and in 
an indistinct way, formidable. It 
was not a pleasant misgiving about a 
gentleman of Larkin’s species, the 
family lawyer, who become viscera 
magnorum domuum. 

My duties were lighter, as adviser, 
than I at firstapprehended. Wylder’s 
crotchets were chiefly “ mare’s nests.” 


CHAPTER 


IN WHICH DORCAS BRANDON 


In answer to “the roaring shiver of 
the gong” we all trooped away toge- 
ther toluncheon. Lady Chelford and 
Doreas and Chelford had nearly 
ended that irregular repast when we 
entered. My chair was beside Miss 
Brandon; she had breakfasted with 
old Lady Chelford that morning, and 
this was my first meeting that day. 
It was not very encouraging. 

People complained that acquaint- 
ance made little way with her. That 
you were, perhaps, well satisfied with 
your first day’s progress, but the next 
made no head-way ; you found your- 
self this morning exactly at the point 
from which youcommenced yesterday, 
and to-morrow would recommence 
where you started the day before. 
This is very disappointing, but may 
sometimes be accounted for by there 
being nothing really to discover. It 
seemed to me, however, that the dis- 
tance had positively increased since 
yesterday, and that the oftener she 
met me the more strange she became. 
As we went out, Wylder inquired, 
with his usual good taste: “ Well, 
what do youthink of her?” Then he 
looked slily at me, laughing, with his 
hands in his pockets. “A little bit 
slow, eh?” he whispered, and leughed 
again, and lounged into the hall. If 
Dorcas Brandon had been a plain 
woman, I think she would have been 
voted an impertinent bore; but she 
was so handsome that she became an 
enigma. I looked at her asshe stood 

vely gazing from the window. 

s it Lady beth? No; she 
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We had read the draught of the set- 
tlements, preparatory to ther being 
sent to senior counsel to be settled. 
Wylder’s attorney had done his de- 
voirs, and Mr. Larkin avowed a sort 
of parental interest in both parties to 
the indentures, and made, at closing, 
a little speech, very high in morality, 
and flavoured in a manly way with 
religion, and congratulated Mark on 
his honour and plain dealing, which 
he gave us to understand were the 
secrets of all success in life, as they 
had been, in an humble way, of his 
own. 


vi. 
SPEAKS. 


never would have had energy to plan 
her husband’s career and manage that 
affair of Duncan. A sultana rather— 
sublimely egotistical, without reve- 
repce—a voluptuous and haughty 
embodiment of indifference. I paused, 
looking at a picture, but thinking of 
her, and was surprised by her voice 
very near me. 

“Will you give me just a minute, 
Mr. De Cresseron, in the drawing- 
room, while I show you a miniature ? 
I want your opinion.” 

So she floated on and I accompanied 
her. 

“T think,” she said, “you men- 
tioned yesterday, that you remembered 
me when an infant. You remember 
my poormamma, don’t you, very well?” 

This was the first time she had yet 
shown any tendency, so far as I had 
seen, to be interested in anything, or 
to talk tome. I seized the occasion, 
and gave her, as well as I could, the 
sad and pretty picture that remained, 
and always will, in the vacant air, 
when I think of her, on the mysterious 
retina of memory. 

How filmy they are; the moon- 
light shines through them, as through 
the phantom Dane in Retsch’s out- 
lines—colour without substance. How 
they come, wearing for ever the 
sweetest and pleasantest look of their 
earthly days. Their sweetest and 
merriest tones hover musically in the 
distance ; how far away, how near to 
silence, yet how clear! And so it is 
with our remembrance of the immor- 
tal part. It is the loveliest traits that 
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remain with us perennially : all that 
was noblest and most beautiful is 
there, in a changeless and celestial 
shadow; and this is the resurrection 
of the memory, the foretaste and 
image which the “ Faithful Creator” 
accords us of the resurrection and 
glory to come—the body redeemed, 
the spirit made perfect. 

On a cabinet near to where she 
stood was a casket of ormolu, which 
she unlocked, and took out a minia- 
ture, opened, and looked at it for a 
long time. I knew very well whose 
it was, and watched her countenance; 
for, as I have said, she interested me 
strangely. I suppose she knew I was 
looking at her; but she showed 
always a queenlike indifference about 
what people might think or observe. 
There was no sentimental softening ; 
but her gaze was such as I once saw 
the same proud and handsome face 
turn upon the dead—pale, exquisite, 
perhaps a little stern. What she read 


there—what procession of thoughts 
and images passed by—threw neither 
light nor shadow on her face. 
apathy interested me inscrutably. 

At last she placed the picture in 


Its 


my hand, and asked, 

“Ts this really very like her ?” 

“Tt is, and it is not,” I said, aftera 
little pause. “The features are true: 
it is what I call an accurate portrait, 
but that is all. I dare say, exact 
as it is, it would give to one who 
had not seen her a false, as it must 
an inadequate, idea of the original. 
There was something naive and spi- 
rituel, and very tender in her face, 
which he has not caught—perhaps it 
could hardly be fixed in colours.’ 

“Yes, I always heard her expres- 
sion and intelligence were very beau- 
tiful. It was the beauty of mobility 
—true beauty.” 

“There is a beauty of another 
stamp, equally exquisite, Miss Bran- 
don, and perhapsmore overpowering.” 
I said this in nearly a whisper, and 
in a very marked way—almost tender, 
and the next moment was amazed at 
my own audacity. She looked on 
me for a second or two, with her 
dark drowsy glance, and then it re- 
turned to the picture, which was 
again in her hand. There was a total 
want of interest in the careless sort 
of surprise she vouchsafed my little 
sally ; neither was there the slightest 
resentment. If a wafer had been 
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stuck upon my forehead, and she had 
observed it, there might have been 
just that look, and no more. I was 
ridiculously annoyed with myself. I 
was betrayed, I don’t know how, into 
this little venture, and it was a flat 
failure. The position of a shy man, 
who has just made an unintelligible 
joke at a dinner-table, was not more 
pongnent with self-reproach and em- 
parrassment. 

Upon my honour, I don’t think 
there was anything of the vowé in me. 
I own I did feel towards this lady, 
who either was, or seemed to me, so 
singular, a mysterious interest just 
beginning—of that peculiar kind 
which becomes at last terribly ab- 
sorbing. I was more elated by her 
trifling notice of me than I can quite 
account for. It was a distinction. 
She was so indescribably handsome— 
so passively disdainful. I think if 
she had listened to me with even the 
faintest intimation of caring whether 
I spoke in this tone or not, with even 
a flash of momentary resentment, I 
might have rushed into a most repre- 
hensible and ridiculous rigmarole. 
In this, the subtlest and most peril- 
ous of all intoxications, it needs im- 
mense presence of mind to conduct 
ourselves always with decorum. But 
she was looking, just as before, at the 
miniature, as it seemed to me, in 
fancy infusing some of the spirit I 
had described into the artist’s record, 
and she said, only in soliloquy, as it 
were, “Yes, I see—I think I see.” 

So there was a pause ; and then she 
said, without, however, removing her 
eyes from the miniature, “ You are, I 
believe, Mr. De Cresseron, a very old 
friend of Mr. Wylder’s. Is it not so?” 

So soon after my little escapade, I 
did not like the question ; but it was 
answered. There was not the faintest 
trace of a satirical meaning, however, 
in her face; and after another very 
considerable interval, at the end of 
which she shut the miniature in its 
case, she said, “It was a peculiar face, 
and very beautiful. It is odd how 
many of our family married for love 
—wild love-matches. My poor mo- 
ther was the last. I could point you 
out many pictures, and tell you sto- 
ries—my cousin, Rachel, knows them 
all. You know Rachel Lake ?” 

“T’ve not the honour of knowing 
Miss Lake. I had not an opportunity 
of making her acquaintance yester- 
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day; but I know her brother—so 
does Wylder.” 

“What's that!” said Mark, who 
had just come in, and was tumbling 
over a volume of Punch at the win- 
dow. 

“T was telling Miss Brandon that 
we both know Stanley Lake.” On 
hearing which, Wylder seemed to dis- 
cover something uncommonly inte- 
resting or clever in the illustration 
before him; for he approached his 
face very near to it, in a scrutinizing 
way, and only said, “Oh?” 

“That marrying for love was a fa- 
tality in our family,” she continued 
in the same low tone—too faint, I 
think, to reach Mark. “They were 
all the most beautiful who sacrificed 
themselves so—they were all unhappy 
marriages. So the beauty of our fa- 
mily never availed it, any more than 
its talents and its courage; for there 
were clever and witty men, as well as 
very brave ones, init. Meaner houses 
have grown up into dukedoms; ours 
never prospers. I wonder what it is.” 

“Many families have Semepannet 
altogether, Miss Brandon. It is no 
small thing, through so many centu- 
ries, to have retained your ancestral 
estates,and your pre-eminent position, 
and even this splendid residence of so 
many generations of your lineage.” 

Ithought that Miss Brandon, having 
broken the ice, was henceforth to be 
a conversable young lady. But this 
sudden expansion was not to last. 
Ovid tells us, in his “Fasti,’ how 
statues sometimes surprised people 
by speaking more frankly and to the 
purpose even than Miss Brandon, and 
straight were cold chiselled marble 
again ; and so it was with that proud, 
cold chef-d’ cuvre of tinted statuary. 

Yet I thought I could, even in that 
dim glimpse, discern how the silent 
subterranean current of her thoughts 
was flowing; like other representa- 
tives of a dynasty, she had studied the 
history of her race, to profit by its 
errors and misfortunes. ‘There was to 
be no weakness or passion in her 
reign. 

The Princess by this time was 
seated on the ottoman, and chose to 
read a letter, thus intimating, I sup- 
pose, that my audience was at an end ; 
so I took up a book, put it down, and 
then went and looked over Wylder’s 
shoulder, and made my criticisms—not 
very novel, I fear—upon the pages he 





turned over ; and I am sorry to say 
I don’t think he heard much of what 
I was saying, for he suddenly came 
out with— 

“ And where is Stanley Lake now, 
do you know?” 

“T saw him in town—only for a 
moment though—about a fortnight 
ago; he was arranging, he said, about 
selling out.” 

“Oh! retiring; and what does he 
propose doing then ?” asked Wylder, 
without raising his eyes from his 
book. He spoke in a sort of under- 
tone, like a man who does not want 
to be overheard, and the room was 
quite large enough to make that sort 
of secrecy easy without the appearance 
of seeking it. 

“T have notanidea. I don’t think 
he’s fit for many things. He knows 
something of horses, I believe, and 
something of play.” 

“ But he’ll hardly make out a living 
that way,” said Wylder, with a sort 
of sneer or laugh. I thought he 
seemed put out, and a little flushed. 

“T fancy he has enough to live upon 
without adding to it, however,’ I 
said. 

Wylder leaned back in his low 
chair, with his hands stuffed in his 
pockets, and the air of a man trying 
to look unconcerned, but both an- 
noyed and disconcerted nevertheless. 

“T tell you what, Charley, between 
you and me, that fellow, Stanley, is a 
d—d bad lot. I may be mistaken, of 
course ; he’s always been very civil to 
me, but we don’t like one another; 
and I don’t think I ever heard him 
say a good word of auy one; I dare 
say he abuses you and me, as he does 
everyone else.’ 

“Does he?’ I said. “I was not 
aware he had that failing.” 

“Oh, yes. He does not stick at 
trifles, Master Stanley. He’s about 
the greatest liar, I think, I ever met 
with,” and he laughed angrily. 

I happened at that moment tu raise 
my eyes, and I saw Dorcas’s face re- 
flected in the mirror; her back was 
towards us, and she held the letter in 
her hand as if reading it, but her 
large eyes were looking over it, and 
on us, in the glass, with a gaze of 
strange curiosity. Our glances met 
in the mirror; but hers remained 
serencly undisturbed, and mine 
dropped and turned away hastily. I 
wonder whether she heard us. I do 
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not know. Some people are miracu- 
lously sharp of hearing. 

“T dare say,” said Wylder, with a 
sneer, “ he was asking affectionately 
for me, eh?” 

“No; not that I recollect—in fact 
there was not time; but I suppose he 
does not like. you less for what has 
happened; you’re worth cultivating 
now, you know.” 

Wylder was leaning on his elbow, 
with just the tip of his thumb to his 
teeth, with a vicious character of bit- 
ing it, which was peculiar to him 
when anything vexed him consider- 
ably, and glancing sharply this way 
and that— 

“You know,” he said, suddenly, 
“we area sort of cousins; his mother 
was a Brandon—a second cousin of 
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Dorecas’s—no, of her father’s—I don’t 
know exactly how. He’s a pushin 
fellow, one of the coolest hands i 
know ; but I don’t see that I can be of 
any use to him, or why the devil I 
should. I say, old fellow, come out 
and have a weed, will you?” 

I raised my eyes. Miss Brandon had 
left the room. I don’t know that her 
presence would have prevented his 
invitation, for Wylder’s wooing was 
certainly of the coolest. So forth we 
sallied, and under theautumnal foliage, 
in the coolamber light of the declinin 
evening, we enjoyed our cheroots; a 
with them Wylder, histhoughts;and I, 
the landscape and the whistling of the 
birds ; for we waxed Turkish and taci- 
turn over our tobacco. 


CHAPTER VII. 


RELATING HOW A LONDON GENTLEMAN APPEARED IN REDMAN’S DELL. 


I BELIEVE the best rule in telling a 
story is to follow events chronologi- 
cally. So let me mention that just 


about the time when Wylder and I 


were filming the trunks of the old 
trees with wreaths of lingering per- 
fume, Miss Rachel Lake had an un- 
expected visiter. 
here is, near the Hall, a ver 

pretty glen, called Redman’s Dell, 
very steep, with a stream running at 
the bottom of it, but so thickly 
wooded that in summer time you can 
only now and then catch a glimpse of 
the water gliding beneath you. Deep 
in this picturesque ravine, buried 
among the thick shadows of tall old 
trees, runs the narrow mill-road, 
which lower down debouches on the 
end of the village street. There, in the 
transparent green shadow, stand the 
two mills—the old one with A.D. 
1679, and the Wylder arms, and the 
eternal “ Resurgam” projecting over 
its door ; and higher up, on a sort of 
peacoat, the steep bank rising high 

ehind it, with its towering old wood 
overhanging and surrounding, upon 
a site where one of King Arthur's 
knights, of an autumn evening, as he 
rode solitary in quest of adventures, 
might have seen the peeping, gray 
gable of an anchorite’s chapel dimly 
through the gilded stems, and heard 
the drowsy tinkle of his vesper-bell, 
stands an old and small two-storied 
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brick and timber house ; and though 
the sundoesnot very often glimmer on 
its windows, it yet possesses an air of 
sad, old-world comfort—a little flower- 
garden lies in front, with a paling 
round it. But not every kind of 
flowers will grow there, under the 
lordly shadow of the elms and chest- 
nuts. This sequestered tenement 
bears the name of Redman’s Farm ; 
and its occupant was that Miss Lake 
whom I had met last night at Brandon 
Hall, and whose pleasure it was tolive 
here in independent isolation. 

There she is now, busy in her tiny 
garden, with the birds twittering 
about her, and the yellow leaves fall- 
ing; and her thick gauntlets on her 
slender hands. How fresh and pretty 
she looks in that sad, sylvan soli- 
tude, with the background of the dull, 
crimson brick and the climbing roses. 
Bars of sunshine fall through the 
branches above, across the rich tapes- 
try of blue, yellow, and crimson, that 
glow so richly upon their deep green 
ground. 

There is not much to be done just 
now, I fancy, in the gardening way ; 
but work is found or invented—for 
sometimes the hour is dull, and that 
bright, spirited, and at heart, it may 
be, bitter exile, will make out life 
somehow. There is music and draw- 
ing. There are flowers, as we see, 
and two or three correspondents, and 
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walks into the village; and her dark 
cousin, Dorcas, drives down some- 
times in the pony-carriage, and is not 
always silent ; and, indeed, they are 
a good deal together. 

his young lady’s little Eden, 
though overshadowed and encom- 
passed with the solemn sylvan cloister 
of nature’s building, and vocal with 
sounds of innocence—the songs of 
birds, and sometimes those of its 
foung mistress—was no more proof 
han the Messopotamian haunt of our 
first parents against the intrusion of 
darker spirits. So, as she worked, 
she lifted up her eyes, and be- 
pela a rather handsome young man 

ding at the little wicket of her 
rden, with his gloved hand on the 
tch. A man of fashion—a town 
man—his dress bespoke him : smooth 
cheeks, light brown curling mous- 
tache, and eyes very peculiar both in 
shape and colour, and something of 
elegance of finish in his other fea- 
tures, and of general grace in the 
coup d’eil, struck one at a glance. 
He was smiling silently and slily on 
Rachel, who, with a little cry of sur- 
prise, said— 

“Oh, Stanley! is it you?” 

And before he could answer, she 
had thrown her arms about his neck 
and kissed him two or three times. 
Laughingly, half-resisting, the young 
man waited till her enthusiastic salu- 
tation was over, and with one gloved 
hand caressingly on her shoulder, and 
with the other smoothing his ruffled 
moustache, he laughed a little more, 
a quiet low laugh. He was not 
addicted to stormy greetings, and 

tted his sister’s shoulder gently, 

is arm a little extended, like a 
man who tranquillizes a frolicksome 
ony. 

“Yes, Radie, you see I’ve found 
you out ;’ and his eye wandered, still 
smniling oddly, over the front of her 
quaint habitation. 

“ And how have you been, Radie?” 

“Oh, very well. No life like a 
gardener’s—early hours, work, air, 
and plenty of quiet.” And the young 
lady laughed. 

“ You area wonderful lass, Radie.” 

“Thank you, dear.” 

“ And what do youcall this place ?” 

“‘The Happy Valley,’ J call it. 
Don’t you remember ‘ Rasselas.’ ” 

“No,” he said, looking round him ; 
“T don’t think I was ever there.” 
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“You horrid dunce !—it’s a book, 
but a stupid one—so no matter,” 
laughed Miss Rachel, giving him a 
little slap on the shoulder with her 
slender fingers. 

His reading, you see, lay more in 
circulating library lore, and he was 
fot deep in Johnson—as few of us 
would, I’m afraid, if it were not for 
Boswell. 

“Tt’s a confounded deal more like 
the ‘ Valley of the Shadow of Death,’ 
in ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’-—you remem- 
ber—that old Tamar used to read to 
us in the nursery,” replied Master 
Stanley, who had never enjoyed bein 
quizzed by his sister, not being blesse 
with a remarkably sweet temper. 

“Tf you don’t like my scenery, 
come in, Stanley, and admire my de- 
corations. You must tell me all the 
news, and I'll show you my house, 
and amaze you with my housekeep- 
ing. Dear me, how long it is since 
I’ve seen you.” 

So she led him in by the arm to her 
tiny drawing-room ; and he laid his 
hat and stick, and gray paletot, on 
her little marquetrie-table, and sat 
down,and looked languidly about him, 
with asly smile, like a man amused. 

“Tt is an odd fancy, living alone 
here.” 

“ An odd necessity, Stanley.” 

“ Aren't you afraid of being robbed 
and murdered, Radie ?” hesaid, bowing 
forward to smell at the pretty bouquet 
in the little glass, and turning it fist 
lessly round. “There are lots of those 
burglar fellows going about, you 
know.” 

“Thank you, dear, for reminding 
me. But, somehow, I’m not the least 
afraid. There hasn’t been a robbery 
in this neighbourhood, I believe, for 
eight hundred years. The people 
never think of shutting their doors 
here in summer time till they are 
going to bed, and then only for form’s 
sake ; and, beside, there’s nothing to 
rob, and I really don’t much mind 
being murdered.” 

He looked round, and smiled on, 
as before, like a man contemptuously 
amused, but sleepily withal. 

“You are very oddly 
Radie.” 

“T like it,” she said quietly, also 
with a glance round Ge homely 
drawing-room. 

“ What do you call this, your bou- 
doir or parlour 1” 
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“T call it my drawing-room, but 
it’s anything you please.” 

“What very odd people our ances- 
tors were,’ he mused on. “They 
lived, I suppose, out of doors like the 
cows, and only came into their sheds 
at night, when they could not see the 
ubsurd ugliness of the places they in- 
habited. I could not stand upright 
in this room with my hat on. Lots of 
rats, [fancy, Radie, behind that wain- 
scoting ? What's that horrid work of 
art against the wall ?”’ 

‘A shell-work cabinet, dear. It is 
not beautiful, I allow. If I were 
strong enough, or poor old Tamar, I 
should have put it away ; and now 
that you’re here, Stanley, I think Ill 
make you carry it out to the lobby 
for me.” 

“T should not like to touch it, dear 
Radie. And pray how do you amuse 
yourself here? Howon earth do you 
get over the day, and, worse still, the 
evenings?” 

“Very well—well enough. Imake 
a very good sort of a nun, and a cap- 
ital housemaid. I work in the 
garden, I mend my dresses, I drink tea, 
and when I choose to be dissipated, I 

lay and sing for old Tamar—why 
via not you ask how sheis? I do 
believe, Stanley, you care for no one, 
but” (she was going to say yourself, 
she said instead, however, but) “ per- 
haps, the least in the world for me, 
and that not very wisely,” she con- 
tinued, a little fiercely, “ for from the 
moment you saw me, you've done 
little else than try to disgust me more 
than I am with my penury and soli- 
tude. What do you mean? You 
always have a purpose—will you 
ever learn to be frank and straight- 
forward, and speak plainly to those 
whom youought totrust, if not to love? 
What are you driving at, Stanley?” 

He looked up with a gentle start, 
like one recovering from a reverie, 
and said, with his yellow eyes fixed 
for a moment on his sister, before 
they dropped again to the carpet, 

“You're miserably poor, Rachel: 

upon my word, I believe you haven’t 
clear two hundred a year. [ll drink 
some tea, please, if you have got any, 
and it isn’t too much trouble; and it 
strikes me as very curious you like 
living in this really very humiliating 
state.” 

“T don’t intend to go out for a 

governess, if that’s what you mean ; 
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nor is there any privation in living as 
I do. eine you think I ought to 
go and housekeep for you.” 
“Why—ha, ha!—I reall 
know, Radie, where I shall be. 
not of any regiment now.” 

“Why, youhavenot soldout?” She 
flushed and suddenly grew pale, for 
she wasafraid something worse might 
have happened, having no great con- 
fidence in her brother.” 

But she was relieved. 

“T have sold my commission.” 

She looked straight at him with 
large eyes and compressed lips, and 
nodded her head two or three times, 
just murmuring, “Well! well! well !” 

“Women never understand these 
things. The army is awfully expen- 
sive—I mean, of course, aregiment like 
ours ; and the interest of the money 
is better tome than my pay ; and see, 
Rachel, there’s no use in lecturing me 
—so don’t let us quarrel. We're not 
very rich, you and I; and we each 
know our own affairs—you yours, and 
I mine—best.” 

There was something by no means 
pleasant in his countenance when his 
temper was stirred, and a little thing 
sometimes sufticed to do so. 

Rachel treated him with a sort of 
deference, a little contemptuous per- 
haps, such as spoiled children receive 
from indulgent elders ; and she looked 
at him steadily, with a faint smile and 
arched brows, for a little while, and 
an undefinable expression of puzzle 
and curiosity. 

“You are a very amusing brother— 
if not a very cheery or a very useful 
one, Stanley.” 

She opened the door, and called 
across the little hall into the homely 
kitchen of the mansion, 

“Tamar, dear, Master Stanley’s 
here, and wishes to see you.” 

“Oh! yes—poor dear old Tamar— 
ha, ha!” says the gentleman, with a 
gentle little laugh, “I suppose she’s as 
frightful as ever—that worthy woman 

—certainly she ¢s awfully like a ghost. 
I wonder, Radie, you’re not afraid of 
her at night in this cheerful habita- 
tion. / should, I know.” 

“A ghost indeed, the ghost of old 
times, an ugly ghost enough for many 
of us. Poor Tamar ! she was always 
very kind to you, Stanley.” 

And just thenold Tamar opened the 
door, Imustallow there wassomething 
very unpleasant about that worthy 
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old woman ; and not being under any 
rsonal obligations to her, I con- 
ess my acquiescence in the spirit of 
Captain Lake’s remarks. She was 
certainly perfectly neat and clean, but 
white predominated unpleasantly in 
her costume. Her cotton gown had 
once had a pale pattern over it, but 
wear and washing had destroyed its 
tints, till it was no better than white, 
with a mottling of grey. She hada 
large white kerchief pinned with a 
grisly precision across her breast, 
and a white linen cap tied under her 
chin, fitting close to her head, like a 
child’s night-cap, such as they were 
in my young days, and destitute of 
border or frilling about the face. It 
was a dress very odd and unpleasant 
to behold, and suggested the idea of 
an hospital, or a mad-house, or death, 
in an undefined way. She was past 
sixty, with a mournful puckered and 
puffy face, tinted all over with a thin 
gamboge and burnt sienna glazing ; 
and very blue under the eyes, which 
showed a great deal of their watery 
whites. This old woman had in her 
face and air, along with an expression 
of suspicion and anxiety, a certain 
character of decency and respecta- 
bility, which made her altogether a 
puzzling and unpleasant apparition. 

Being taciturn and undemonstra- 
tive, she stood at the door, looking 
with as pleased a countenance as so 
sad a portrait could wear, upon the 
young gentleman. 

He got up at his leisure and greeted 
“old Tamar,” with his sleepy, amused 
sort of smile, and a few trite words of 
kindness. So Tamar withdrew to 
prepare tea ; and he said, all at once, 
with a sudden accession of energy, 
and an unpleasant momentary glare 
in his eyes— 

“You know, Rachel, this sort of 
thing is all nonsense. You cannot go 
on living like this ; you must marry— 
you shall marry. Mark Wylder is 
down here, and he has got an estate 
and a house, and it is time he should 


marry you. 

“ Mark Wylder is here to marry my 
cousin, Dorcas ; and if he had no such 
intention, and were as free as you 
are, and _— to urge his foolish suit 


upon his knees, Stanley, I would die 
rather than accept him.” 

“Tt was not always so foolish a 
suit, Radie,” answered her brother, 
his eyes once more upon the carpet. 
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“Why should not he do as well as 
another? You liked him well enough 
once.” 

The young lady coloured rather 
fiercely. 

“Tm not a girl of seventeen now, 
Stanley ; and—and, besides, I hate 
him.” 

“What d——d nonsense! I really 
beg your pardon, Radie, but it is pre- 
cious stuff. You are quite unreason- 
able ; you’ve no cause to hate him— 
he dropped you because you dropped 
him. It was only prudent; he had 
not a guinea. But now it is different, 
and he must marry you.” 

The young lady stared with a 
haughty amazement upon her bro- 
ther. 

I've made up my mind to speak to 
him ; and if he won’t I promise you he 
shall leave the country,” said the 
young man gently, just lifting his yel- 
low eyes for a second with another 
unpleasant glare. 

“T almost think you’re mad, Stan- 
ley ; and if you do anything so insane, 
sure I am you'll rue it while you live ; 
and wherever he is I’ll find him out, 
and acquit myself, with the scorn | 
owe him, of any share in a plot so 
unspeakably mean and absurd.” 

“Brava, brava! you’re a heroine, 
Radie ; and why the devil,” he con- 
tinued, in a changed tone, “do you 
apply that insolent term to what I 
purpose doing ?” 

“T wish I could find words strong 
enough to express my horror of your 
lot—a plot every way disgusting. 

ou plainly know something to Mark 
Wylder’s discredit; and you mean, 
Stanley, to coerce him by fear into a 
marriage with your penniless sister 
who hateshim. Sir, do you pretend 
to be a gentleman ?” 

“T rather think so,” he said, with 
a quiet sneer. 

“ Give up every idea of it this mo- 
ment. Has it not struck you that 
Mark Wylder may possibly know 
something of you, you would not have 
published ?”’ 

“ T don’t think he does. What do 
you mean %” 

“On my life, Stanley, Pll acquaint 
Mr. Wylder this evening with what 
you meditate, and the atrocious liber- 
ty you presume—yes, sir, though you 
are my brother—-the atrocious liberty 

ou dare to take with my name—un- 
ess you promise, upon your honour— 
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now and here—to dismiss for ever the 
odious and utterly resultless scheme.” 

Captain Lake looked very angry 
after his fashion, but said nothing. 
He could not at any time have very 
well defined his feelings toward his 
sister, but mingling in them, certainly, 
was a vein of unacknowledged dread, 
and, shall I say, respect. He knew 
she was resolute, fierce of will, and 

rompt in action, and not to be bul- 
ied. 

“There’s more in this, Stanley, 
than you care to tell me. You have 
not troubled yourself a great deal 
about me, you know; and I’m no 
worse off now than any time for the 
last three years. You've not come 
down here on my account—that is, 
altogether ; and be your plans what 
they may, you shan’t mix my name 
in them. What you please—wise or 
foolish—you’ll do in what concerns 
yourself ;—you always have—without 
consulting me ; but I tell you again, 
Stanley, unless you promise, upon 
your honour, to forbear all mention 
of my name, I will write this evening 
to Lady Chelford, apprizing her of 
your plans, and of my own disgust 
and indignation ; and requesting her 
son’s interference. Vo you promise ?” 

“There’s no such haste, Radie. I 
only mentioned it. If you don’t like 
it, of course it can lead to nothing, 
and there’s no use in my speaking to 
Wylder, and so there’s an end of it.” 

“There may be some use, & purpose 
in which neither my feelings nor in- 
terests have any part. I venture to 
say, Stanley, your plans are all for 
yourself. You want to extort some 


advantage from Wylder ; and you 
think, in his present situation, about 
to marry Dorcas, you can use me for 


the purpose. Thank Heaven! sir, 
you committed for once the rare in- 
discretion of telling the truth ; and 
unless you make me the promise I re- 
quire, I will take, before evening, 
such measures as will completely ex- 
culpate me. Once again, do you pro- 
mise ?”” 

“Yes ; Radie, ha, ha! of course I 
promise.” 

“Upon your honour ?” 

“Upon my honour—there.” 

“T believe, you gentlemen dra- 
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goons observe that oath—I hope so. 
If you choose to break it you may 
give me some trouble, but you shan’t 
compromise me, And now, Stanley, 
one word more. I fancy Mr. Wylder 
is a resolute man—none of the 
Wylders wanted courage.” 

Captain Lake was by this time 
smiling his sly, sleepy smile upon his 
French boots. 

“Tf you have formed any plan 
which depends upon frightening him, 
it is a desperate one. All I can tell 
you, Stanley, is this, that if I were a 
man, and an attempt made to extort 
from me any sort of concession by 
terror, I would shoot the miscreant 
who made it through the head, like a 
highwayman.” 

“What the devil are you talking 
about ?”’ said he. 

“ About your danger,” she answer- 
ed. “For once in your life listen to 
reason. Mark Wylder is as prompt 
as you, and has ten times your nerve 
and sense ; you are more likely to 
have committed yourself than he. 
Take care; he may retaliate your 
threat by a counter move more dread- 
ful. I know nothing of your doings, 
Stanley—Heaven forbid! but 
warned, or you'll rue it.” 

“Why, Radie, you know nothing 
of the world. Do you suppose I’m 
quite demented? Ask a gentleman 
for his estate, or his watch, because I 
know something to his disadvantage ! 
Why, ha, ha! dear Radie, every man 
who has ever been on terms of in- 
timacy with another must know 
things to his disadvantage, but no one 
thinks of telling them. The world 
would not tolerate it. It would pre- 
judice the betrayer at least as much 
as the betrayed. I don’t affect to be 
angry, or talk romance and heroics, 
because you fancy such stuff; but I 
assure you—when will that old wo- 
man give me a cup of tea !—I assure 
you, Radie, there’s nothing in it.” 

Rachel made no reply, but she 
looked steadfastly and uneasily upon 
the enigmatical face and downcast 
eyes of the young man. 

“Well, I hope so,” she said at last, 
with a sigh, and a slight sense of 
relief. 
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Ir an unlearned person, using that 
term in the sense of the ancient 
lawyers, were to walk intoa complete 
law library, and survey the intermin- 
able rows of bulky tomes, the long 
files of law-calf, shading off from the 
venerable grey of four centuries ago 
to the bright clear binding which 
encompasses the reports of last year, 
he might well ask with amazement 
how the laws relating to one little 
country could possibly have expanded 
to so extravagant an extent. The 
mystery might be a little cleared up, 
if he were aware that in truth he 
saw before him three or four different 
systems of law, varied according to 
the varying requirements of three or 
four different ages of the world, yet 
attempted, by refining, repealing, and 
amending, to be deduced the one 
from the other, so that as each was 
laid on the shelf, it was professedly 
reverenced in principle, while sup- 
planted in practice. But he would 
not be much enlightened by more 
particular information as to what 
was contained within those covers, 
old and new. Disquisitions, cases, 
and commentaries without end, on 
suffering recoveries and springing 
uses, villains in gros and docking 
entails; writs innumerable as the 
stars of heaven, and almost as little 
understood ; writs of latitat, for- 
medon, quare impedit, ne admittas, 
and pluries capias; together with 
capias in withernam* and mainprize, 
de odio et atia, and de homine reple- 
giando. Tenures without end, and 
which pass human understanding. 
Tenures in frank almoign and éscuage, 
grand sergeantry and petit sergeantry, 
castle guard and cornage, burgage, 
villainage and socage; besides which 
knight’s service and divine service, 
and then “Service in the General.” 
Pleadings, which seem more compre- 
hensive than human wrongs them- 
selves. Foreign pleas and pleas in 
bar, hors de son fee, with profert and 
demanding oyer, puis darrein con- 


tinuance, uncore prist, auterfois ac- 
quit and auterfois attaint, general 
issues and special innumerable. In 
all, let us say briefly, there are two 
millions and a half of rules and prin- 
ciples in the law of England. And 
then the Statute Law! Accumulat- 
ing from that time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not counter, 
and Parliament working away at 
high pressure power for the last two 
centuries, piling Ossa on Pelion, 
Statutes enacting, then explaining, 
then extending, then amending the 
extending, and afterwards repealing 
the amending. As to which, being 
on a legal subject, let us cite an au- 
thority. Lord Thurlow, the greatest 
of law bullies, having on a certain 
occasion confidently laid down the 
law from the woolsack, was contra- 
dicted by a noble peer, who insisted 
that the Chancellor had made a mis- 
take. Thurlow bid the interrupter to 
sit down, and was proceeding accord- 
ing to his usual fashion to rate him 
soundly for the liberty he had taken, 
when his opponent quietly produced 
the Act which directly contradicted 
the Chancellor’s proposition. That 
high functionary listened with a 
lowering countenance to the recital 
of the section, and then drawing back 
a step or two, gave the desk near him 
an impressive thump, and exclaimed 
emphatically, ““D——n the Act of 
Parliament! I knew I was right by 
the Common Law; but as for the 
Acts of Parliament, the devil himself 
could not remember them all.” 

To attempt toexhume all the vener- 
able relics of the old law would be 
to undertake a hopeless task; but 
yet, topics of interest present them- 
selves in those four centuries of legis- 
lation and law reports. It is not to 
be supposed that the old formulas 
and theories aresenseless and unmean- 
ing, because they sound absurd in our 
ears now-a-days. The child’s jacket 
looks a very foolish garment, if 
attempted to be stretched on the 


* By which Sir Thomas More, when a student, puzzled a Professor of the University 
of Bruges, who offered to dispute with all comers on any given question. The learned 
Doctor admitted that he never met with anything in human literature similar to it. 
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full-grown man; but yet it is ver 
suitable for the child. England, 
however, has long ago discarded the 
skimp, worn-out vesture of the old 
Common Law. The leaven of an- 
cient legal principles is being rapidly 
worked away from our judicialsystem. 
The quaint old rules, the exact science, 
which was preserved in all branches 
at any cost to justice in individual 
cases, the scholastic reasoning, the 
veneration for precedent, are all 
being swept away before the advance 
of cheap, rapid, timely, we may add, 
sensible law. Before the ancient 
theories are “quite abolished and 
expire,” it may not be out of place 
from time to time to consider them 
in our pages in a popular way. 
With much that was harsh and 
crabbed, there was also in them much 
that was noble and just; and, through 
ages of universal ignorance and op- 
pression, they preserved and main- 
tained some principles which deserve 
to be rescued from oblivion. 

But where shall we begin ? 
shall we attempt 


How 


“The secrets of the hoary deep ?” 


Shall it be theold pleading, or ancient 
tenures, or the early criminal law ? 
Preliminary, probably, to any of these 
comes the Judicial Oath. It lies at 
the foundation of the laws and con- 
stitution of England. The King and 
the constable, the judge and the wit- 
ness, the bishop and the curate, pro- 
fessional men of every class, and all 
responsible office-bearers, act under 
the sanction of the oath. Graduates 
in Universities are pledged on the 
Book to disown the sovereignty in 
England of the Stuarts and the Pope. 
In tax offices, in police offices, in 
sessions courts, in all the purlieus 
of the great law courts, oaths are 
being incessantly proffered and taken. 
Do you launch into a Chancery suit to 
recover £100,000? You must verify 
your facts onoath. Do you summon 
an omnibus conductor? You must 
swear precisely to the three half- 

ence he has extorted from you. 

hat abuse has crept into the use of 
the formula is certain. Hence the 
agitation which has been raised from 
time to time, and only quite recently 
repeated, for its abolition. It may 
not then be uninteresting to glance at 
the origin of the oath, its history 
in English jurisprudence, and the 
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reasons which appear to justify its 
use. 

The origin of oath-taking is pain- 
fully plain. Men had not been long 
together before they discovered at 
once the necessity they were under of 
trusting to the statements and pro- 
mises of one another, and the strong 
tendency to mendacity and breach of 
faith which was natural to man. 
They soon endeavoured to awe human 
nature into honesty, by invoking the 
supervision of some superior power 
on statements made, or contracts en- 
tered into. In rude, early times, the 
object invoked varied with the fancy 
and superstition of the oath-takers ; 
but the essence of the oath has ever 
remained the same; namely, an in- 
vocation of some superior influence 
to bind the swearer to veracity or good 
faith, The earliest mention of a ju- 
dicial oath is to be found in Leviti- 
cus, vi. 3:—“Or, have found that 
which was lost, and lieth concerning 
it, and sweareth falsely.” 

Again, in Exodus, xxii. 10 and 
11 :—“If a man deliver unto his 
neighbour an ass or an ox, to keep, 
and it die, or be hurt, no man seeing 
it ; then shall an oath of the Lord be 
between them both, that he hath not 
put his hand unto his neighbour’s 
goods.” 

In the oath administered by Abra- 
ham to his servant, we have an ex- 
ample of that extra-judicial swear- 
ing which has been, and is, common 
to every rude nation. It was the 
habit of the Jews, Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, as it is that of all mo- 
dern nations and peoples, to swear a 
number of conversational oaths, many 
of which, in the old time, were free 
from that irreverence which is the 
peculiar characteristic of colloquial 
swearing now. To swear by ‘some 
part of the body, the head, the beard 
the right arm, by some particular and 
appropriate deity, by some favourite 
tan. or any object of the speaker’s 
admiration, were common invocations, 
The symbol of the early Roman civil 
oath was a flint-stone. The military 
oath, the sacramentum, at first taken 
voluntarily, was on the standards ; 
by which the warrior swore never to 
desert his ranks, or prove false to his 
companions. The innumerable fér- 
mulas for oath-taking, practised - at 
different times, in different countries, 
were long to tell ; but, ini all, there is 
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a reference to some object held in 
“re by the swearer. 
_ In the true form of oath the im- 
rtant point is the invocation of the 
eity. If there be not that distinct 
invocation, there is no oath. This 

rinciple, ever part of our law, was 
illustrated in the prosecution of the 
Earl of Macclesfield for malversation. 
The managers for the impeachment 
had averred in their articles of accusa- 
tion, that the Earl, by selling offices in 
his court, had broken the oath which 
he yearly took, as a Privy Councillor, 
under 12 Richard II. That statute 
runs thus :— 


“Ttem.—It is accorded that the chan- 
cellor, treasurer, keeper of the privy seal, 
steward of the King’s house, &c., &c., shall 
be firmly sworn, that they shall not 
ordain or name justices of peace, sheriffs, 
&c., &c., nor any other officer or minister of 
the King, for any gift or brocage, favour, 
or affection; nor that none which pursueth 
by him or any other, privily or openly, to 
be in any manner of office shall be put in 
the same office or in any other.” 


But the noble defendant replied, 
that he never took an oath to that 
effect, as all that passed at the annual 
meeting of the Privy Council to 
choose sheriffs was, that this old Act 
was read, and then all present kissed 
the Bible, but no mention was made 
of the Deity, and so there was no 
oath. This was rather a disreputable 

lea for a Lord Chancellor to set up, 
but it was good, at least, in law. 

Though oath-taking was introduced 
into England as early as A.D. 600, it 
was not till a much bee period that 
the swearing of witnesses was con- 
sidered anessential preliminary to their 
giving testimony. On the contrary, 
there was, for a long time, an indis- 
position among the lawyers to allow 
witnesses to be sworn at all, if they 
were called as evidence against the 
King. Hawkins tells us, that there 
was a constant immemorial practice 
not to suffer witnesses to be sworn 
for the prisoner in capital cases, add- 
ing, that the “Judges were always 
tender of departing from the settled 
practice of their predecessors, and 
generally choose rather to presume it 
originally founded on some statute or 
other good foundation than to suffer 
the reasonableness to be nicely in- 
quired into, which might lead to end- 
less uncertainties.” 

This early practice is curiously 


illustrated in the report of the trial 
of Sir N. Throgmorton, for high trea- 
son, in the reign of Queen Mary. 

Sir Nicholas seems to have been a 
brave and even a testy defendant. 
He fought his case with great skill 
and courage, exhorting the judges not 
to be in a hurry to dine, but to 
patiently listen to his arguments. 
The Attorney-General pressed him 
with the confession of one Vaughan, 
by whom he was implicated, and he at 
once objected that Vaughan should 
be brought up to the court to give 
his testimony before them all. This 
was done, and then the report thus 
proceeds :— 


“ Sendall (Clerk of the Crown).—‘ How 
say you, Cuthbert Vaughan, is this your 
own confession, and will you abide by all 
that ishere written?’ Vaughan.—‘ Let me 
see it and I will tell you.” Then his con- 
fession was showed to him. Attorney-Ge- 
neral.— Because you of the jury the better 
may credit him, I pray you, my lords, let 
Vaughan be sworn.’ Then was Vaughan 
sworn on a book to say nothing but the 
truth.” 


Quite like this is the scene at Faith- 
ful’s trial, in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
The witnesses who appeared were ask- 
ed, “if they knew the prisoner at the 
bar, and what they had to say for 
their Lord the King against him. 
Then stood forth Envy, and said to 
this effect :—‘ My lord, I have known 
this man a long time, and will attest 
upon oath before this honourable 
bench, that he is’ 

“ Judge. —‘ Hold ; give him his 
oath.’ 

“So they sware him.” 

This is probably not meant as 
a satire on the professed impartiality 
of the judge, but to convey that when 
he found that Envy was hostile to the 
prisoner he hastened to invest his 
testimony with the sanction of the 
oath. Many illustrations might be 
given from the state trials to show 
how the oath gradually crept into the 
judicial system. We read that on 
the trial of the Duke of Norfolk, in 
1571, the Queen’s sergeant told the 
prisoner that the Bishop of Ross ac- 
cused him, and that he did this 
“being examined without compul- 
sion.” “ Duke.—‘ He isa Scot.’ Ser- 
geant.—‘ A Scot is a Christian man.’ ” 
The court, appearing to favour this 
theory of the sergeant’s, the Duke 
next claimed that the Bishop should 
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be produced in court to give his tes- 
timony. And, afew years later, one 
Udall, being on his trial, refers to the 
alleged evidence of some person 
against him, and says, “ My lord, I 
answer it thus, denying it to be his ; 
for if it be, why i is he not present to 
verify it face to face, according to the 
law?’ Gradually the principles of 
justice became too strong for even 
time-serving judges. Every year 
after the reign of Elizabeth it became 
more and more the custom to take 
evidence in open court only, though, 
strangely enough, it was not till the 
first year of Queen Anne’s reign that 
the statute was passed which finally 
abolished the old vicious theories of 
the lawyers. It enacted “that every 
person who shall appear as a witness 
on the behalf of the prisoner, shall 
Jirst take an oath to depose the truth 
in such manner as witnesses for the 
Queen are by law obliged to do.” 
Now that we trace the oath in open 
court into our jurisprudence, it is 
time to inquire more precisely into 
the history of the formula. ‘There 
can be no doubt that in early times 
the only oath recognised by the 
courts in England was that taken by 
a Christian super sucrosanctis evan- 
gelis. All the very old authorities- 
the venerable writers from whose 
crude, simple, and often unintelligible 
dicta, black lettér lawyers love to 
spin out the principles of our present 
jurisprudence—Fleta, Bracton, Brit- 
ton, Fortescue—all speak of the oath 
as taken, and only taken, according to 
a Christian formula. Fleta, who 
wrote more than 500 years ago, says : 
“ Juramentum est affirmatio vel ne- 
gatio de aliquo attestatione sacrae rei 
firmata.” According to Bracton, the 
oath concluded : “Sic me Deus ad- 
juvet et haec sanctae Dei evangelia ;” 
and a statute of Henry the Eighth’s 
reign directs certain oaths to be 
taken “upon the holy Evangelists.” 
Finally, we come to the authority of 
that great expounder of the law, my 
Lord Coke. 

All hail to old Coke ! That narrow- 
minded, yet vigorous-minded pedant, 
whose writings display a marvellous 
combination of clearness of intellect 
with a deficiency of thinking power. 
Mankind have probably never seen 
his precise parallel. His mind was 
like an ordinary diamond—clear, in 
certain points of aspect—bright, even 
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flashing—pointed, polished, small. 
Beyond the law he never went, un- 
less to refer to the Gospel, or to com- 
mit an outrage on some quotation 
from Virgil by mangling and twisting 
it to finish off one of his sentences. 
Science, history, philosophy, polite 
literature, he scorned as not pertain- 
ing unto the law. Bacon, he pro- 
bably in his heart regarded as an 
ill-read, unsound man, who was 
always flitting away from his pro- 
fessional studies. Shakespeare, we 
are convinced, he never read, nor, had 
he done so, could he have understood 
the broad philosophy, exquisite sym- 
pathy with human nature, and in- 
imitable felicity of style, which stands 
out in every page. The story of the 
oldlawyer who, abstractedly, trying to 
read Macbeth, and coming on the eXx- 
clamation of the witches, “A deed 
without a name,” involuntarily ex 
claimed—“ Hum, no good-—void,” 
would certainly be quite true, applied 
to Coke, if he ever had read Macbeth. 
There lived the old legal monk 
among his black-letter tomes, burrow- 
ing away with great vigour through 
authorities on tenures, and demises, 
and uses, and remainders, but never 
able to come out and face the broad 
expanse and clear light of nature. 
His disposition was like his mind, 
harsh and crabbed, yet forcible, and 
always regulated by the principles of 
reason, such as they were, which he 
understood and regarded. If “the 
book Rich. II., ¢. 9,” said that a man 
should be hanged for winking with 
the right eye, Coke would have most 
complaisantly and conscientiously 
sentenced an offender to be executed 
according to law. But if the book 
said that a man who winked with the 
eyes should be hanged, Coke would 
probably rather have been strung up 
himself than allow the one-eye wink- 
ing man to be convicted ; for he would 
have reasoned—* It doth appear that 
the law contemplateth the simultan- 
eous winking of the two eyes which 
naturally belong unto a man, et in 
the winking of one 
eye shall not be intended to come 
within the book. For the law willeth 
not that a man should die unless he 
hath certainly offended against the 
King’s statute ; and though ¢d certum 
est quod certum reddi potest, yet here 
it cannot be shown that the law mean- 
eth one eye, except in the case of a 
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man who hath but one eye; as to 
which, aliter, for there reason, which 
is the soul of the law, does direct us 
unto a different intendment.” 

Such was Coke. Our digression 
may oo the reader forthe passage 
which follows. He resolutely lays 
down, that none but a Christian can 
take an oath. As for the “infidel 
Jews,” as he is never tired of calling 
them, he ranks them with pagans in 
general. Of their cruel expulsion 
from England by Edward the First, 
he writes:—“ And thus this noble 
king banished for ever these infidel, 
usurious Jews.” The reasoning by 
which he concludes that infidels are 
incapable of taking an oath is well 
worth extracting. It is contained in 


Calvin’s case, of which he says :~ 


“ This case was as elaborately, substan- 
tially, and judicially argued by the Lord 
Chancellor and by my brethren the Judges, 
as I ever read or heard of any, and so, in 
mine opinion, the weight and consequence 
of the case, both in praesenti et in perpetuis 
Suturis temporibus, justly is deserved.” 


Then come his views about infidels. 


“ All infidels are in law perpetui inimici, 
perpetual enemies, for the law presumeth 
not that they will be converted, that being 
remota potentia, a remote possibility; for 
between them, as with the devils, whose 
subjects they be, and the Christians there 
is perpetual hostility, and can be no peace. 
For, as the Apostle saith, 2 Cor., v. 15, 
* Quae conventio Christi cum Belial? Quae 
pars fideli cum infideli? Infideles sunt 
Christi et Christianorum inimici.. And 
herewith agreeth the book in 18 Hen. VIII., 
fol. 4, where it is holden that a pagan can- 
not maintain any action at all.” 


But this nonsense was too absurd 
to last against the growing intelli- 
gence of the age. Jews were admit- 
ted with the tacit consent of the law- 
yers ; and if heathen witnesses were 
not for sometime formally recognised, 
it was only because in the infancy of 
commerce the question never present- 
ed itself in practice. At last the 
point was fairly raised in “Om- 
chund v. Barker,” in 1774, when Sir E. 
Coke’s principles were fearlessly ex- 
posed and denounced. The question 
arose in a Chancery suit, for the pur- 

of which some Gentoo witnesses 

ad been examined under a commis- 
sion in India. It appeared that they 
avowed belief in a Supreme Being 
and a future state, but yet were mere 
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idolaters. The then Solicitor-General, 
the accomplished and large-minded 
Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield 
delivered an argument for the recep- 
tion of the evidence worthy of that 
reputation which it seems probable 
will long escape the oblivion to which 
the just sense of mankind speedily 
consigns mere lawyers. The counsel 
on the other side, in extensive and 
painfully learned disquisitions, cited 
all the old authorities, particularly 
dwelling on Coke ; and in answer to 
them the Attorney-General, Sir Dud- 
ley Rider, one of the forgotten law- 
yers, cited the cases of Abraham and 
Jacob, who it appeared from Genesis, 
took oaths with the heathen infidels 
Abimelech and Laban. Mr. Atkyns, 
the leading counsel who argued against 
the reception of the evidence, assured 
the Court that the Indian natives were, 
in accordance to the most authentic 
accounts published of that part of the 
world, a degraded race of men, and 
he insisted that the ceremony of kiss- 
ing the Brahmin’s foot, by which they 
swore, was a mean prostration, and 
that the law of England never con- 
templated a recognition of the sanc- 
tion of idolaters’ rites. A century before 
this reasoning might have prevailed, 
butit was out of date now. The judges, 
in very sensible, sidivensiiadl judg- 
ments, declared that according to the 
pane of our law, any one who 
1a the idea of a Supreme Being in his 
mind, and who believed that He would 
punish perjury, could take an oath 
according to whatever rite he thought 
proper. Chief-Justice Willes indig- 
nantly says of Coke’s dicta:—“ This 
notion, though advanced by so great 
a man, is, I think, contrary not only 
to the scripture, but to common sense 
and common humanity. And Ithink 
that eventhe devilsthemselves, whose 
subjects, he says, the heathens are, 
cannot have worse principles, and be- 
sides the irreligion of it, it is a most 
impolitic notion, and would at once 
destroy all that trade and commerce 
from which this nation derives such 
benefits.” 

This case has settled the Common 
Law of England on the subject. Par- 
liament has frequently passed sta 
tutes since, granting relief to certain 
classes of persons who objected to the 
usual form of legal oath; but Lord 
Brougham has always insisted that 
such legislation was unnecessary, as 
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that the law of the land has always 
been thatevery oneistotake whatever 
form of oath he considers the best 
one. Now, in all quarters of the globe 
witnesses of every race and sect,— 
Turks, Jews, Chinese, Indians, infi- 
dels of all descriptions, are sworn in 
British courts according to the thou- 
sand forms which their religious ca- 

rice may suggest. And Parliament 

as even provided that in certain 
parts of Her Majesty’s dominions the 
testimony of the aborigines, who it 
recites, perhaps not very correctly, are 
“destitute of the knowledge of God, 
and of any religious belief,’ may be 
received without oath. In a case 
which came before the Lords some 
years ago, several Chinese witnesses 
were examined, and each one was 
sworn after having smashed a plate, 
and assented to the imprecation that 
his soul might in a similar manner be 
shattered into fragments if he did not 
speak the truth. This form, however 
natural to the pottery-making nation, 
isnot the only on@practised among that 
many tribed people. With a large 
section of Chinese, the formula is for 


the person administering the oath to 
light a match or candle, and blowing 
it out, to tell the witness that so will 
his soul be extinguished if he does 
not speak the truth, to which the 
latter assents by giving a short, stolid 
nod, which is about an equivalent to 


our expression “all right.” Some 
tribes, who live up in the highland 
regions towards Tibet, can only be 
sworn by cutting off in court the head 
of a live, bouncing, screeching cock ; 
their idea being, we suppose, that an 
analogous decapitation awaits the 
soul of the perjurer. It is not long 
since, in one of our colonies, a Chinese 
witness, when called into the box, 
put aside the proffered plate and 
match, and told the judge that cut- 
ting off the head of a young cock was 
the only way to reach his conscience. 
The court-keeper had to scour the 
surrounding country forthwith for the 
requisite fowl, while judge, jury, and 
bar were kept at a stand-still till the 
cock was brought in and beheaded 
before the witness-box. It may be 
observed that, with regard to these 
Chinese, more than any other nation, 
is the legal principle that no belief in 
a future state is necessary to the 
taking of a valid oath called into ac- 
tion. The calm, semi-barbarous, 
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semi-philosophical scepticism of their 
country often exhibits itself in courts 
of justice in a manner that would be 
amusing were the subject a less 
serious one. It is usual to ask some 
preliminary questions, what lawyers 
call the examination on the voir dotr, 
as to their religious faith ; forif they 
avowed, as they sometimes do, that 
they did not Salova in any deity, 
then the examination could not pro- 
ceed, Chinese not being included in 
the Act before referred to. “Do you 
believe ina God ?” the judge or ad- 
verse counsel will ask through the 
interpreter. On the question being 
explained to the witness, he usually 
draws himself up at full length, peers 
with his small, twinkling eyes for a 
moment at the interrogator, as if the 
question struck him as quite a new 
idea, and then gives the short, off- 
hand nod, which means “ all right.” 
“But do you believe in a future state 
where perjurers will be punished ?” 
Another inquisitive peer, another 
little toss of the head, and “ don’t 
know—don’t know much about that.” 
“Where, then, do you think that false 
swearing will be punished?” A ges- 
ture of impatience and dissatisfaction, 
a Chinese “ Och !” and “ Well, well, 
whoever swears falsely won’t get on 
in trade.” Some striking, but painful 
examples might be cited of the prac- 
tical heathenism of many of our own 
poor who come upon the witness 
table. Dickens, in “Bleak House,” 
has one of his vivid happy touches on 
this subject. Little Jo, the crossing- 
sweeper, is brought up to give his 
evidence, which runs thus :—“ Name 
Jo—nothing else that he knows on ; 
knows a broom’s a broom ; and knows 
it’s wicked to tell a lie. Don’t recol- 
lect who told him about the broom or 
about the lie, but knows both. Can’t- 
exactly say what'll be done with him 
arter he’s dead if he tells a lie to the 
gentlemen, but believes it will be 
something very bad, to punish him, 
and sarve him right, and so he’ll tell 
the truth.” 

It would not be easy to enumerate 
all the different formularies in prac- 
tice throughout the world for oath- 
taking : members of the Kirk are 
sworn by lifting the hand while the 
book is laid open before them ; Jews, 
on the Pentateuch, with their hats on ; 
Mahomedans, by placing the right 
hand flat on the Koran, and the left 
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on the forehead, and then bringing 
down the forehead to the book till it 
touches, and finally gazing awhile on 
the book. In parts of India, the 
natives are sworn on the water of the 
Ganges ; while again the Hindoo law 
says—‘ Let a judge swear a Brahmin 
by his veracity, a soldier by his horses, 
his elephants, or his arms; an agri- 
culturist by his cows, his grain, or his 
money ; and a souder by all his 
crimes.” It is said of an old Irish 
king that he made his subjects swear 
allegiance to him “per omnia visibilia 
et invisibilia.” 

Our own form is, we suppose, well 
known to every reader. The officer 
of the court gives the witness the 
book, taking care that he holds it in 
the right hand, tells him that he is 
to speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, and ends 
with “so help you God, kiss the 
book.” The book must be held by 
the gloveless hand ; and frequent ex- 
quisites, whose kid gloves fit with 
painful perfection, detain the court 
for some minutes while they cast off 
the covering of the right hand. On 
one such occasion, the late Mr. Com- 


missioner Phillips burst out into a 
declaration from the bench, that he 
thought the whole process very ab- 
surd, and that he could not conceive 
what matter it made whether the 
right or left hand held the book, or 
whether it was pressed by kid or 


human skin. It would have been as 
just to say that he could not see the 
use of the book at all; and still less, 
we imagine, could a bystander see the 
use of the wig which the learned 
Commissioner was wearing at the 
same time. The form, however, is 
not meaningless, nor is its history un- 
interesting. 

At first, oaths were taken on the 
Holy Evangelists, and the hand was 
laid sometimes simply on the Gospels, 
while at other times, on occasions of 
especial solemnity, the book was 
taken in the hand, and most probably 
kissed, in imitation of the reverential 
spirit indicated by the priests, who, 
in performing mass, kiss the sacred 
volume before reading the Gospel. 
When so taken, the custom was to 

lace three fingers, the common sym- 

1 of the Trinity, on the top, and the 
remaining two underneath, to signify 
the body and soul, which, it was un- 
d would be both damned in 
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case the oath-taker perjured himself. 
Antiquarians have contested pretty 
warmly the question of when the 
custom of regularly kissing the book 
in courts of justice began. The pre- 
cise time cannot be fixed, but it pro- 
bably commenced about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, when it 
was required as-an additional solem- 
nity in the oaths of supremacy and 
abjuration. This, at least, seems in- 
dicated in the following passage from 
George Fox’s “ Something in answer 
to Bishop Launcelot Andrew’s Ser- 
mon concerning Swearing,’ which is 
to be found in the Har. MSS., vol. 6, 
294, and is a very curious document. 
He argues the whole question of the 
lawfulness of swearing, and answers 
the argument which the Bishop 
founds on the fact that the Jewish 
saints swore, and that the angel 
spoken of in Revelations takes an 
oath. “It is little,’ he says, “over 
one hundred years since the Protest- 
ants got wp, and they gave forth the 
oath of allegiance awd the oath of 
supremacy, the one to deny the Pope’s 
supremacy, the other to acknowlege 
the kings of England. So we need 
not tell to you of their form and the 
ceremony of the oath. Jt saith 
‘kiss the book,’ and the book saith 
‘kiss the son,’ which saith ‘ swear not 
at all.’”’ 

Lord Coke explains the expression, 
still quite common, “ corporal oath,” 
by saying that it is so termed because 
the witness “toucheth some part of 
the Holy Scriptures.” This seems 
about as good as most of Lord Coke’s 
reasons. Butitisincorrect. Solemn 
oaths were taken in early times over 
the consecrated elements of the Eu- 
charist, which according to the then 
universal belief, were the actual body 
of our Lord. Hence the corporale. 
There is an interesting old MS. in 
Lambeth Library, entitled “A Trans- 
lation from a French metrical history 
of the deposition of King Richard 
Il.” Init the king asks the Earl of 
Northumberland to take his oath, for 
greater sanctity on the body of our 
Lord, to which proposal the Earl 
assents. On the side of the MS. there 
is an illumination representing Nor- 
thumberland kneeling before the 
altar, repeating the oath and touching 
a large wafer which lies before him. 
The indictment for perjury still runs, 
‘took his corporal oath upon the Holy 
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Gospels of God,” one example among 
a thousand others of words from 
which their meaning has been ex- 
tracted being preserved in our legal 
formularies. 

We must not leave the historical 
part of our subject without referring 
to the prosecutions of Quakers in the 
reign of Charles II., for refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance, several of 
which are reported in the State Trials. 
There are no more estimable people 
than Quakers; it is impossible not to 
respect their very absurdities, so sin- 
cere, so consistent, so unoffending are 
they in principle and practice alike. 
If they do not take oaths, neither do 
they violate promises, while in every 
quarter of the globe they are found 
the brave yet unobtrusive friends of 
the oppressed. But however we may 
respect their prejudices, it is only 
natural when reading the reports of 
the prosecutions against them, with 
their pertinacious defences, to indulge 
in a quiet though compassionate 
smile at their expense. It would, for 
example, be perhaps impossible to find 
a greater display of absurdity, sup- 

orted by argument, backed by reso- 
ution, and invested on all sides by 
the ludicrous, than is contained in the 
report of the trial of George Fox, 
which derives additional interest from 
= fact that it was compiled by him- 
self :-— 


“Then George Fox was called before 
Judge Twisden; being a prisoner, the gaoler 
brought him in. Judge.—‘ What, do you 
come into court with your hat on?’ And 
then the gaoler took it off. George Fox.— 
‘Peace be amongst you all.’ And said, 
‘the hat was not the honour that came 
down from God.’ Judge.—‘ Will you 
take the oath of allegiance, George Fox ?’ 
George Fox.—‘I never took an oath in 
my life.’ Judge.—‘ Will you swear or 
not?’ George Fox.—‘ Christ commands we 
must not swear at all, and the apostle; and 
whether must I obey God or man, judge 
thee, I put it tothee.” Judge.—‘I will not 
dispute with thee, George Fox. Come read 
the oath tohim.’ And so the oath was read; 
and when it was read, ‘ give him the book,’ 
said they ; and so a man that stood by him 
held up the book and said: ‘ Lay your hand 
on the book.’ George Fox.—‘ Give me the 
book in my hand;’ which set them all 
agazing as in hope he would have sworn. 
Then when he got the book in his hand he 
held up the book and said ; ‘ This book com- 
mands me not to swear.’ Then they plucked 
it forth of his hand again and cried, ‘ Will 
you swear? Will you take the oath of 
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allegiance, yea or nay ? George Fox.—‘ My 
allegiance lies not in oaths, but in truth and 
faithfulness, and dost thou own the King ?” 
Juage.—‘ Yes; I own the King.’ George 
Fox.—‘ Then why dost thou not own his 
speeches and declarations concerning tender 
consciences?’ And then the judge stood up. 
Judge.—‘ I will not be afraid of thee; thou 
speaks so loud thy voice drowns mine and 
the court’s; I must call for three or four 
cryers to drown thy voice, thou hast good 
lungs. Sirrah, will you take the oath?’ 
George Fox.—‘I am none of thy sirrah, I 
am no sirrah, I am a Christian; art thou a 
judge and sits there to give names to pri- 
soners. Then thou ought not to give names 
to Christians.” Judge.—‘I am a Christian 
too. George Fox.—' Then do Christian 
works.’ Judge.—‘ Sirrah, thou thinkest to 
frighten me with thy words, and looked 
aside; I am saying so again. I speak in 
love to thee.’ George Fox.—‘ Love gives no 
names.’ Judge.—‘ Wilt thou swear? wilt 
thou take the oath?’ George Fox.—‘ AsI 
said before, whether must I obey God or 
man, judge ye.’” 

And he seems to have been satis- 
fied by the result of his skirmish with 
the judge, for he concludes his report 
with, “ And so the mighty power of 
the Lord God was over all.” 

There is a singular superstition 
with regard to oath-taking among the 
lower classes of females in every 
country. It is considered unlucky 
for women when prtgnant to take an 
oath. This unaccountable idea was 
exemplified no later than at the trial 
of Daniel Ward, who was convicted 
of murder at the last Belfast assizes. 
A woman, whose character and credit 
were unimpeachable, positively swore 
to having seen the prisoner at a par- 
ticular place at a particular and im- 

sortant time ; though when examined 
the magistrates as to the fact some 
months before, she only expressed 
her opinion with hesitation. When 
asked to explain how the lapse of 
time had enabled her to become posi- 
tive, she stated, that when before the 
magistrates she was in a family-way, 
and that she was anxious to avoid 
oath-taking if possible. It is worth 
noticing, that, in Burmah, this female 
fancy is recognised by law, and preg- 
nant women are allowed simply to 
affirm when giving evidence, “remem- 
bering their condition.” 

Such is the history of judicial oaths. 
For some years past, ever since men 
have begun to took about actively 
for laws and customs to reform, argu- 
ments have been advanced by theor- 
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ists against the whole principle of 
oath-taking, and attempts have been 
made to banish it from our courts. 
Bentham may be placed at the head 
of the innovators. In his “Rationale 
of Judicial Evidence” he denounces 
the whole legal system of England, as 
it then existed, in bulk and in detail, 
and he is careful to include the wit- 
ness’soath. It is useless, it is absurd, 
it is impious ; if a man is virtuous, it 
is unnecessary to bind him to truth ; 
if he is vicious, it is ineffectual. It 
supposes that the Almighty is in- 
— by every petty witness-swearer 
throughout the country to visit per- 
jury with a punishment which he 
would not inflict on a simple lie. In 
fact, it is one of the “partnership 
tricks,” that is, tricks of the legal 
profession. 

Bentham is a philosopher with 
whose faults critics should deal 
mildly, for a noble, sterling value lies 
beneath all his extravagance. Always, 
in his later writings, strained and ob- 
scure in style, often unreasonable, 
shallow, vituperative ; weakening by 
small imperfections the force of great 
merits, and marring the expression of 
noble ideas by railings which are be- 
neath contempt, he is still a mighty 
exponent of just principles. Sitting 
solitary in his study, pen in hand, and 
sheet before him, he is prepared, nay 
anxious, to do battle against ceakier 
wherever he thinks mankind are cruel, 
or bigoted, or narrow-minded, or un- 
reasonable. In the seclusion of his 
closet, he rises high and soars aloft 
with a generous enthusiasm— 


“In the cause of right engaged, 
Wrongs injurious to redress.” 


If in this single-handed combat his 
zeal is at times acrimonious, and his 
judgment sometimes at fault, far be 
it from us, calmly criticizing him now, 
to flutter before the shade of the hero 
the decalogue of exact propriety, and 
ask him if he can point to an un- 
broken law. His very faults are scars 
nobly won in the great struggle which 
he waged, and from which he has 
come out triumphant, though not un- 
scathed. 

But with all our kind, and, let us 
add, truly Conservative reverence for 
Bentham, we must say, that he talks 
sad nonsense on the subject of oaths. 
He seats himself in his chair, distends 
two fingers, as the horns of his dilem- 
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ma, and “either,” says he, “the wit- 
ness is a good man, or he is not. If 
he is good, the oath is unnecessary ; 
if he is bad, it will have no effect on 
him.” He takes for granted, that 
the mass of men either reach the 
lofty ideal which Shakespeare has 
sketched in Brutus, or else that they 
are lost to all sense of right. But 
few, we trust, are in the latter cate- 
gory, and still fewer, we know, ap- 
proach the level of the Roman hero : 


“ Brutus. —Give me your hands all over, 
one by one, 
“ Cassius. —And let us swear our resolution. 
“ Brutus. —No, not an oath; if not the face 
of men, 
The sufferance of our souls, the times’ 
abuse ; 
If these be motives weak, break off be- 
times, 
And every man hence to his idle bed. 
What need we other bond 
Than secret Romans, that have spoke the 
word, 
And will not palter ?” 


Bentham, however, forgets two very 
important facts: first, that there is a 
medium class of persons between the 
good and bad, who are nothing par- 
ticular either way ; and secondly, that 
the mass of mankind are just in that 
class. Besides this, the whole prin- 
ciple is founded on a fallacy which 
lies at the root of a great many pen- 
and-ink plans for guiding and reform- 
ing mankind, namely, that men are 
creatures of reason, instead of being 
creatures of impulse and imagination. 
Half of the schemes of reform extant 
are so based on what man properly 
ought to do, that they quite overlook 
what he will do. Most theoretical 
reformers reason as if all men were 
like themselves ; as if, in fact, the 
world resembled a gigantic grove of 
Academus, peopled by a race of 

valking philosophers. Their sayings 
may be abstractedly right, but they 
come wrong side out in real life, be- 
cause men will not be tied down by 
dilemmas and logical conclusions. 
Bentham’s argument against oaths is 
a good illustration of this common 
fallacy. He reasons just as if every 
clown and artizan who tumbles upon 
the witness-table in a half-awed, half- 
perplexed state of mind, looked at the 
matter with the same acute logical 
glance that he did himself; whereas, 
a very slight knowledge of human 
nature informs us, that while ignorant 
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men are only too commonly in the 
habit of telling lies, they are generally 
very much afraid indeed of wilfully 
violating an oath solemnly taken. 
Fellows who constantly practice eva- 
sions in ordinary conversation, will 
exercise great care to keep themselves 
right when giving testimony on oath ; 
and the silly’tricks of some supersti- 
tious rascals, such as kissing the 
thumb instead of the book, &c., &c., 
show that ignorant men, of the mean- 
est principles, fear to lie if they have 
once solemnly invoked the supervi- 
sion of the Almighty. A principle of 
human nature, potent at least, if not 
strictly rational, restrains men from 
offending the Deity, when they think 
that they have particularly invoked 
His attention. Tt is a fact, that a 
Scotchman, less conscientious and 
more superstitious than most of his 
countrymen, having, on a celebrated 
trial, been sworn according to the 
English form on the book, told a long 
tale, bearing directly, and with damn- 
ing force on the issue. Towards the 
close of his examination, it was dis- 
covered by the adverse party that the 
oath he had taken was an empty 
formula, and that the only oath which 
affected his conscience was that pre- 
scribed by the Scotch Kirk. This 
oath, in which the witness, with hand 
raised to heaven, declares that he 
will speak the truth, as he shall an- 
swer to God at the great Day of Judg- 
ment, was then administered to him ; 
and the counsel for whose side he 
had spoken so well thus far, applied 
themselves to extract from him again 
the tale he had just told; but nota 
word could they get out of the now 
Kirk-sworn Scotchman. How was 
this, Jeremy Bentham? Either, 
surely, the man was a blackguard or 
he was not. No doubt, he was a 
blackguard, with a mind not quite so 
strong or reason-loving as Bentham’s ; 
and, as he explained at last, when 
pressed by the Court, “There’s an 
unco difference between blawing on 
a book and damning one’s ane saul.” 
How would Bentham’s rationale ex- 
plain the doings of one Howell Gwin, 
which are recorded in an old book of 
reports? Mr. Gwin wanted to forge 
a deed in the name of a man who had 
just died, and also to be prepared to 
swear that he saw thie deceased sign 
and seal the instrument. Accordingly, 
being a person of scrupulous disposi- 
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tion, he cut off the}hand from the 
corpse, and placing a pen in it, traced 
the signature he desired, and in the 
same way impressed the seal. He 
then went before a Master in Chan- 
cery, and swore that he saw the sig- 
nature made and the seal affixed by 
the hand of the person who purported 
to execute. On the vile trick being 
discovered, Gwin was indicted for 
perjury ; but the Judges held, that it 
would not lie; for, as Jerman Justice 
sagaciously said, “‘ Perjury takes its 
name from the perverting of justice, 
and, therefore, it is intended to be in 
a Court of Justice; but before the 
Master is not before the Court.” 

Afterwards, he was indicted for 
forgery, and on being convicted, was 
sentenced to pay a fine of £100, and 
to stand in the pillory for two hours. 
The philosophy of oath-taking is to 
our mind, much better explained by 
plain Mr. Hogg, in the Noctes Ambro- 
sianae, than by Bentham, with all 
his force of logic. 


‘“*The power o’ an oath lies, no in reason, 
but in the imagination, Reason tells us, 
that simple affirmation or denial should be 
aneuch atween man and man; but reason 
canna bind, or if she do, passion snaps the 
chain. For ilka passion, sir, even a passion 
for a bead or a button, is as strong as Samson 
burstin’ the withies. But imagination can 
bind; for she ca’s on her flamin’ ministers, 
the Fears—they palsy-strike the arm that 
would disobey the pledged lips; and thus, 
— dreadfu’ as Erebus and the gates 
0’ hell. 


On certain occasions, those may be 
awed by the fear of the retribution to 
come who yet are destitute of good 
principle. Even the devils, we are 
told, believe and tremble. 

Oaths are objected to by Bentham, 
because they involve an irreverent 
familiarity with the Deity; because 
they suppose that God is within reach 
of every policeman or sherift’s officer 
who chooses to administer an oath, 
This reason rests on a mistake. The 
meaning of an oath is to call man’s 
attention to God, not vice versa ; to 
warn the witness of how the Ruler of 
the Universe will punish perjury, not 
at all to secure or advance that end. 
There is nothing irreverent in calling 
particularly to mind that omnipre- 
sence of the Deity in which we all 
believe, or in warning one another of 
what God has told us he will do. 
Else St. Paul was very irreverent ; 
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for he more than once calls God par- 
ticulurly to witness the truth of his 
statements. However, we need not 
triumph over this slip of our philo- 
oo 

t is not, indeed, to be denied, that 
oath-taking, like every other practice 
among men, is greatly abused, and 
the change in the law of evidence, 
which made parties competent wit- 
nesses in suits, however beneficial in 
some respects, has indefinitely added 
to the amount of perjury yearly per- 
petrated in our courts. Men, whose 
prospects in life probably depend on 
getting a verdict, are found ready to 
swear anything to secure themselves ; 
and they are encouraged by the prac- 
tical impunity given by our laws to 
perjurers. Imposing oaths on every 
trivial occasion is an abuse, and tends 
to teach the mass of the people a fatal 
indifference to the sanctity of the 
formula; while the cheap and rapid 
despatch of legal business in the pre- 
sent day certainly increases the op- 
portunities for, and temptations to 
perjury. No subject could be more 
worthy than this of the attention of 
the Legislature. No more fatal poison 
could be infused into a nation than a 
disregard for the sanctity of oaths. 
History tells, with no uncertain warn- 
ing, how national decay has ever fol- 
lowed on national contempt of oaths. 
As far back as 200 years ago, Bishop 
Sanderson bewailed, in a somewhat 
exaggerated manner, the levity of 
swearing which prevailed in England, 
“As,” he says, “the harvest of uni- 
versal perjury is already white, and 
ready for the sickle, so perfidious a 
people ought to dread an utter ex- 
tinction at the hands of Divine Jus- 
tice.” 

And the far-seeing philosophical 
Berkeley declares also, however, with 
some exaggeration, that false swear- 
ing “is a national guilt which we 

ossess in a very eminent degree, there 

ing no nation under the sun where 
solemn perjury is so common.” 

For one man who took oaths in 
England then, there are a hundred 
who do so now; and we fear that 
the proportion of those who violate 
them has not decreased. At the root 
of this, as of so much other immor- 
ality, lies the religious scepticism 
which is the marked characteristic of 
our age. They little dread to call to 
witness a Deity who doubt or dis- 
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believe His existence. They will not 
tremble to invoke on themselves ven- 
geance at the great Day of Judgment, 
who think that they are never likely 
to be wakened from the slumber of 
the grave. This increase of scepti- 
cism is, perhaps, a necessary concomi- 
tant of a very advanced state of 
civilization and popular intelligence, 
unaccompanied by profound educa- 
tion and thinking habits. In parts of 
America, the looseness of religious 
belief among the people is something 
startling ; and the legal authorities 
lay it down as a rule, that no ques- 
tions as to a witness’s religious belief 
shall be permitted, because that 
would be taking a liberty with one of 
their citizens incompatible with per- 
fect freedom. Whatever we may think 
of the justness of this principle, there 
are not wanting cases from their 
books to show that the liberty it 
prohibits, might at times prove incon- 
venient to some witnesses. 

In the case of “ Jackson v. Grid 
ley,” which will be found reported in 
Eighteenth Johnson’s Reports, a per- 
son named Gridley was tendered as a 
witness and objected to. In support 
of the objection it was proved, that 
he had stated his convictions about 
religious matters to be, that “there 
was no God, and no future state ; and 
that when a man died there was an 
end of him ; that he would as soon 
be sworn on a spelling-book as on the 
Scriptures ; and generally, that man 
was like the beast, and that there 
was no being superior to man.” At 
the trial he declared that he was pre- 
pared to admit the existence of a God, 
and acknowledge a future state ; on 
which the presiding judge admitted 
him to be sworn. This was, certainly, 
a very unreasonable ruling ; for if 
the witness really did profess the 
frantic sentiments imputed to him, 
his willingness to enunciate a dif- 
ferent belief at the trial, only showed 
the perfection to which he had 
brought his atheistical principles. On 
appeal the decision of the judge was 
set aside. 

But how can this growing tendency 
to perjury be checked? If we cannot 
intensify the religious sanction, at 
least we can the temporal penalty ; 
and here our courts of justice are 
quite at fault. Though thousands of 
perjuries are annually committed, we 
scarcely ever hear of a prosecution 
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for the crime ; and even when a case 
is brought to light—generally at the 
instance, and owing to the exertions, 
of a private prosecutor, who is im- 
oo by asense of his own wrongs— 
ow inadequate is the punishment 
dealt out to the perjurer. The case 
of the cabman, Curran, who was, last 
year, prosecuted in Dublin, may illus- 
trate the abuse we complain of. 
miserable woman appeared and told, 
as evidence against the prisoner, a 
tale which was a complete fabrication. 
The guilt or innocence of the prisoner 
could not affect the atrocity of at- 
tempting to blast his character and 
swear away his liberty. Suppose that, 
in fact, he was guiltless of the foul 
offence charged against him, what 
more cruel wrong could one human 
being commit against another than 
did Agnes Wiles against him? There 
the accused stands, helpless, in the 
dock, his prospects for life, his repu- 
tation, the well-being of those he loves 
dearest—everything that saves ‘life 
from being a mere curse—depending 
on the result of the trial; and up 
comes a woman who, in the hope of 
reward, swears before heaven and the 
administrators of justice, a foul string 
of lies against the accused. Can any 
crime be more monstrous? Can any 
more entirely partake of moral de- 
pravity? Can any be more detri- 
mental to the well-being of society, or 
more dangerous to the safety of the 
community ? Compare with it crimes 
invariably punished by our law with 
severity—crimes sprung from igno- 
rance, or impulse, or passion, or des- 
air. Compare with it the guilt of a 
ot-headed countryman, who rashly 
strikes a fatal blow in a fair-day-row ; 
of a poverty-stricken clerk who, in 
an evil moment, attempts to relieve 
the necessities of his family, by mis- 
appropriating the property of a rich 
employer ; of a cottager, who makes 
away with a straying sheep ; and can 
we doubt that the guilt of the per- 
jurer is, of all, the blackest and most 
dangerous? The others may sin, 
and often do, in an evil moment of 
temptation or forgetfulness. The per- 
jurer deliberately, calmly, persistently 
offends against God and man, hoping 
to triumph in the ruin of the inno- 
cent. Against the thief, or the assail- 
ant, or the forger, we can take pre- 
cautions ; against the perjurer no one 
is safe—no care, no innocence, can 
VOL. LXI.—NO, CCCLXVI. 
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protect. Yet, what punishment did 
the judges award against that aban- 
doned false-swearer ?— two years’ 
imprisonment ; five years less than is 
frequently imposed for venial offences 
against property. 

It has been urged, as a reason for 
this absurd leniency to the most 
odious of crimes, that a more rigorous 
punishment of perjury would deter 
witnesses from coming forward to 
give evidence. Certainly, we think 
it would deter people from coming 
before courts of justice to give false 
evidence ; but we do not apprehend 
how it could be a check on the pro- 
duction of truth. Adverse laws ge- 
nerally affect only the wrong-doers. 
The argument is, perhaps, the most 
absurd application of the fallacy by 
which, in many other matters, we are 
called on to refrain from the use, on 
account of the abuse. It would be 
as sensible to argue against punishin 
desertion from the army, lest it shoul 
discourage enlisting ; or forgery, lest 
the use of paper money should be 
shackled ; or to propose the abolition 
of bribery laws, lest they should dis- 
courage the free course of electioneer- 
ing. 

Any punishment, to have its due 
effect in restraining vice, should be 
reasonably adequate and reasonably 
certain. In both these respectsis the 
machinery of the law against perjury 
lamentably deficient. Searied who 
knows anything of judicial proceed- 
ings is well aware that, in every 
second case, a witness appears who is 
plainly committing perjury. No judge 
should sit still and see false swearing 
wactised with impunity before him. 

e deserts the highest of his func- 
tions if he fails to follow up guilt 
whenever it is in his power to do so. 
Every witness who has clearly sworn 
falsely, should be, put under arrest 
the moment that the verdict of the 
jury or the judgment of the court has 
established the truth of the contrary 
evidence ; and a prosecution for per- 
jury should be at once taken up with 
alacrity by the Crown. If a convic- 
tion followed, exemplary punishment 
should follow—punishment propor- 
tionate to the moral enormity of the 
offence, and its fatal effects on society. 
It is not to be supposed that this is 
merely a question of judicial detail. 
On the manner in which the laws of 
the country punish perjury depends 

44 





the estimate which the mass of peo- 
ple will form of the enormity of the 
erime. If they see it visited with 
less severity than petty forgeries, or 
assaults, or larcenies, they are not 
long in drawing the conclusion, that 
its moral obliquity is less too. Though 
the principles of right and wrong are 
eternal and immutable, every country 
in every age has regulated by par- 
ticular laws conventional rules of 
morality peculiar to itself. It needs 
no profound philosophy to see that 
those laws, often arbitrary, and in- 
adequately consorting with the ab- 
stract rules of morality, form, to a 
great extent, the popular ideas of right 
and wrong. Visit any particular of- 
fence with great severity, load the 
offender with chains, write him down 
in the laws as a grievous sinner, bring 
him out to a shameful death before 
all the people, and by the very pen- 
alty the enormity of the crime is in 
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popular estimation enhanced. See 
another crime which, as it does not 
directly affect the State, is left un- 
noticed by the laws. It may be cruel 
and heartless, bring misery, and an- 
guish, and despair to the heart of the 
victim, and blot out for ever the light 
of an humble home ; but as the peo- 
ple do not see the offender in the 
dock or clothed in the prison garb, it 
never strikes them that moral guilt is 
deeply concerned. By mitigating the 
punishment of perjury, the popular 
estimation of its criminality is les- 
sened, and men not unnaturally con- 
clude, that it is a venial offence, which 
they can commit with impunity. 

But the moral sanction of the oath, 
we would retain. It is well to re- 
mind men that there is a Judge above 
from whom we have reason to expect 
justice unperverted by the conven- 
tional rules, and the imperfections 
of mankind. 


BELLA DONNA; OR, THE CROSS BEFORE THE NAME. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“BY LITTLE AND LITTLE.” 


Waen hewasgone, ourJennythought 
it over carefully for some time, and 
we dare say, resolved not to let him be 
long absent out of her company for 


the future. She thought Charlotte 
was up stairs in her room. 

Charles, meanwhile, posting along 
the high-road, smite hears the 
clatter of horses behind him, and 
turning round is overtaken by the 
wise sister Charlotte, her hair swing- 
ing and tossing with the motion, and 
her cheeks coloured with the health- 
fulexercise. Her groom rode as good 
a horse, so she pulled up suddenl 
and bade Charles mount ; and wit 
that they both turned back into the 
fields, 


The wise sister was too wise for 
balls and parties and the ordinary 
asture-lands of female life, but she 
evel her horse. She would have 
hunted, only she feared to scandalize 
the neighbourhood. She now pro- 
posed a famous ride across country, 
which her brother accepted joyfully. 
Both horses were fresh, and went over 
and ditches, and smooth field, 
horsefully—(men do things manfully). 


The pair grew quite excited by 
their scamper, and after an hour’s 
work, walked their horses home 
slowly, by the high-road. 

“This is grand stuff,” the youth 
said, having now quite got back his 
spirits. 

“ Delightful,” the sister answered ; 
“it is heaven on horseback. We 
must go out often together, Charlie, 
and make the most of our time. Poor 
Annie!” she added, stroking the mane 
of her horse. 

“Why, poor Annie!” said the 
youth. “What’sthe matter with her?” 

“She is to leave us very soon. 
Poor Annie! You know papa is 
going to sell all the horses.” 

“Sell all the horses! No more 
riding?’ 

“And the carriages. No more 
driving, too. We are going to save, 
Charlie,” she said cheerfully. 

The youth groaned. “Surely this 
is penury, beggary, starvation,” he 
said. “I never thought”—— 

“Oh, we shall do very well,” said 
she, with encouragement. “ Don’t 
think of it, Charlie; we shall get on 
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very well at some cheap watering- 
lace.” 

“ Cheap watering-place ! What are 
you talking about?” said he impa- 
tiently. 

“* My dear Charles,” she said, “ you 
must know very little of what has 
been going forward. Surely papa 
explained to you”-—-— 

“Oh, I see—I see,” the youth said, 
with something like a groan. 

“ But we make the bitter sacrifice 
cheerfully. We can do very well with- 
out horses, and if we can save the 
place from being sold” —— 

“ Save the place! Oh, surely, Char- 
lotte, you are not serious ?” 

“‘ My dear boy, as for the horses or 
the house, they are nothing. But let 
me tell you one thing—you never, 
never can be too grateful to dear 
papa for all that he has given up to 
gratify your wishes in this respect. 
In fact, I ought not to tell you, but 
he has sacrificed some of his darling 
plans for your sake; so I think my 
dear Charlie, you should try a little 
and show it to him in some way.” 

“But I never knew,’ said the 
youth much confounded. “I should 

-I should have” —— 

“Ah, that was poor papa’s deli- 
cacy. Now you must not pretend to 
know that I have told you. Did he 
ever speak to you of Lord Pork- 
chester’s borough ?” 

“To be sure! He always wanted 
it for me. He means me to be in 
Parliament some day.” 

“Ah, some day. I hope so, 
Charles. You know Lord Porkches- 
ter had always refused him. Well, 
just as you were arranging—this— 
your marriage—there came a letter 
from Lord P——.” 

* What ! offering the borough ?” 

“ Yes.” 
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“Oh, by Jove!” said the youth, 
without a word more. 

“Father had done him some ser- 
vice, and he was grateful. I was in 
the secret. Lord P ’s cousin told 
me of it over at Craven. Oh! I was 
feasting on the notion. Our having 
a Member in our family at last. It 
is the grandest of influence, when 
coupled with old blood. And as for 
father, you know how Azs heart runs 
upon that, and how he has toiled for 
it. Yet he gave it up, I assure you, 
without a murmur.” 

“But why wasn’t I told ?” said the 
youth vehemently. “Why wasn’t” 

“While you,’ said hissister, “might 
have been saved from that hateful 
India. Eternal leave of absence for 
Parliamentary duty.” 

“But why,” repeated the youth 
again, “why wasn’t I told? why 
wasn’t I” 

“My dear Charles, it is no use 
talking of it now. I only mention it 
to show how much we owe to dear 
papa, who has borne up wonderfully. 
As for Parliament, horses, and that 
sort of thing,” she added, pointing 
to the old house, “that is all over 
now. We must only try and make 
each other as happy aswe can. Above 
all, be attentive to Jenny. Will you 
take the horsesround?” She slipped 
down, and walked soberly in. 

The rest of that evening the youth 
was very moody, and spoke very 
little. After dinner he lounged about 
recklessly, in and out. 

“Come and take a walk in the 
hall,” he said to Jenny Bell. 

She laid down her work meekly ; 
and, with a smile ineffably sweet, 
arose to obey his command. The 
younger girls looked after them ; then 
looked at each other, ag who should 
say, “They are gone for their aceus- 
tomed meal of billing and cooing.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CROSS BEFORE THE NAME! 


CHARLES walked up and down with 
her for some moments without speak- 
ing. She waited, and finding the 
duty cast upon her, as it now often 


was, said— 
Well, Charlie dear, what were 


yn busy with all to-day? Were you 
aying out any more schemes for your 
new life—our new life ?” 
“No—that is—not exactly,” he 
said, a little gruffly. 
“Shall I A pen what I was think- 
44 
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ing of ?”’ she said, looking up into his 
face, and leaning on his arm. “Oh! 
I havelaidoutsuch plans. First’”—— 

“ Jenny,” said the youth, suddenly, 
and stopping short, “ I was thinking 
that—that all this is very absurd.” 

“ Charles !” 

“T mean this hurry —this violent 
hurry. What’s the necessity ? Surely 
there’s lots of time: we are both 
young. And now, would you mind” 
—he hesitated and got red—“ would 
you mind putting it off a year or two, 
or say two years or so, until we had 
time to—to look about us ?” 

Jenny did not answer, but fixed 
her round eyes on him with a deep 
searching look. She loosened her 
arm from his. The youth got redder, 
and dropped his eyes guiltily. She 
still did not answer : he grew dread- 
fully uncomfortable. 

“Tsee—I see !” she said at last : “I 
was suspecting this.” 

“Oh, no, no!” he said timidly ; “it 
was not that.” 

“ Not what ?” she said scornfully, 
and in a voice so firm and strong it 
quite startled him. “See how you 
betray yourself. Come,” she added, 
more gently, “it is better to be can- 
did, and speak plainly. Tell me, is 
this some pretext for breaking the 
fall—for going back? Come Charlie ; 
don’t be afraid ; speak out. Surely 
you would have confidence in me-— 
your Jenny!” And she put on a 
coaxing air. “Come; let us have 
confidence in one another.” 

“Oh, Jenny!” said the youth 
with effusion, “ what will you think 
of me; what will you say of me? 
You are too good, too kind, and gene- 
rous ; and I ama poor creature that 
don’t know my own mind. Just 
think ; you know I am no more than 
a boy. I’m not accountable, indeed 
I’m not.” 

“Ah!” said Jenny, again flashing 
out. “So now the truthisout. This 
is what you have been hatching and 
’ plotting, you and your sister, these 
days back. Eh?” 

he youth trembled. “No, no; 
indeed, no. It was not my fault.” 

“ Your fault! No, indeed, you are 
not accountable. My poor Charlie, 
they have been tampering with you. 
Your poor, weak nature could not 
think of such a thing. But it can't 
be, my dear child. Things have gone 
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a little too far. You must try and 
reconcile yourself to the notion, how- 
ever distasteful.” And she nodded 
and smiled on him as sweetly as be- 
fore, and took his arm. 

The youth had the sort of courage 
weak people sometimes have, when 
they find the worst is over. He freed 
himself at once, and began with an 
aggrieved tone, almost whimpering. 

“Tt is very hard,” he said; “very 
hard. Why should this be forced on 
me? I’m very young—too young 
quite a boy, in fact. You must let 
me off ; indeed you must.” 

The gradually deepening look of 
scorn with which she was regarding 
him was indescribable. “Come,” she 
said, “this is too serious a thing, 
Master Charles. I can’t afford to re- 
lease you. No. When you think it 
over, you will see it in the prope 
light. Come, be sensible for once. 
Goto bed now, and speak to me again 
in the morning.” 

The youth was getting more coura- 
geous every moment. “TI can’t, in- 
deed,” he said. “It was a foolish 
thing from the beginning ; and, as 
they all say, there was an unfair ad- 
vantage taken of my youth.” 

“Wat!” said Jenny, starting back, 
and raising up her hand. 

The youth cowered. 

“You know I was a boy, and it 
was a shame; and they say so. 
And’—— 

“Go on,” said Jenny, still looking 
at him with such contempt. 

He did go on. “ And I needn’t go 
to India now; for I can make an ex- 
change. I have the papers upstairs.” 

“Oh!” said Jenny. 

“Tt is very hard to expect that I 
should ruin my family, all for a 
stranger. And it would ruin them, 
and you know it would. Why should 
IT reduce them to beggary, and make 
them sell off the hunters, and let the 
place?” 

The aggrieved manner in which the 
youth made this declaration was 
really indescribable. He was getting 
bolder every moment, as he thought 
he saw signs of weakness in Jenny. 

“Yes,” he went on, “I needn't 
go to India now. I shall go to- 
morrow to London, and settle all 
about the exchange.” He stopped 
then, and lookedather. “Isay, Jenny, 
don’t be angry with me. I can't 
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help it—I can’t, indeed. I know it 
looks shabby ; but —but—I—I— 
should be wretched if it went on. 
There! I know I'll never like any- 
one so well.” He was almost going 
to whimper again. 

“ Poor child,” said Jenny ; “ poor, 
weak, feeble child! None of this is 
your doing. You’ve been tampered 
with. Never mind. Don’t be fright- 
ened. You shall have your wish. 
You shall not be dragged to the altar. 
There.” 

“O, Jenny, Jenny,” murmured the 
youth. ‘“ You are too—too good.” 

“There,” said Jenny. “Go now. 
You must do one thing however. Say 
nothing, for to-night, of this business 
—take care you do not. I have a 
reason for it.” 

She quite spoke to him as a child, 
@d with an air of authority quite 
new. He answered her abjectly, that 
he would not. 

“ Further, you must forget that we 
have had this conversation, mind. 
Never speak of it to anyone.” 

He answered in the same abject 
way, that he would take all care. 

“ Good night then,” she said. “You 
shall be free. I have seen the change 
coming, and, you see, was prepared. 
After all, it would not have done. I 
have other views. Go to bed now, 
and sleep well.” 

He slunk away, upstairs, inex- 
pressibly relieved. He was a mean, 
weak creature indeed, as she said ; 
but only consider, he was very young. 

Miss Bell went slowly back to the 
drawing-room, sat down again, and 
took up her work. Charles was gone 
to his room. Headache. 

Then she talked with them plea- 
santly, and in quite an unconcerned 
way, even with Charlotte. To her 
she was specially affectionate ; and 
the sensible girl reciprocated. Then, 
when it came to bedtime, she kissed 
them all round with such affection, 
and with such a soft air of sweetness 
and suffering resignation, that they 
began to think with self-reproach they 
had not been near ar enough to 
her, and would he better for the future. 

She then took her candle and went 
to her room— her little room—fetched 
out her small travelling blotting-book, 
and began to write. Such a simple no- 
ble letter, without pomp or flourish of 
self-sacrifice. Indeed, italmost reached 
tothe heroic. She calmly did the duty 
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that she proposed to do, without loss 
of self-respect. She told him that 
she had seen from the beginning 
that the thing was unsuitable, that 
he would, at least, do her justice to 
acknowledge that she had been re- 
luctant throughout ; that it was only 
at their pressing instances she had 
consented. Fortunately, it was not 
too late. It was nobody’s fault but 
hers. Nothing could have been 
kinder or more tender than their be- 
haviour. Mr. Franklyn’s she would 
never, never forget. But again she 
must repeat no one but herself was to 
blame ; so that now, finally, she had 
determined that this business should 
come to anend. And this purpose of 
hers was irrevocable ; nothing should 
change her. 

She was not too proud, however, 
she said, to ask their aid in another 
direction. Possibly, Mr. Franklyn 
might not think it too much to help 
her on a little in her struggles through 
the world : such aid she would thank- 
fully accept. She wasnot proud, thank 
heaven, and could be grateful. 

This she directed to Mr. Franklyn. 
She then tripped down stairs with 
the note in her hand—met a stray ser- 
vant—-the last. straggler of the tribe 
then up ; put it into his or her hands, 
with a gentle request, that if they were 
going down that way, they would be so 
kind as to leave it at Mr. Franklyn’s 
study. After that she returned to 
her room, went to her little hoard, and 
took out a little Letts’ diary. 

She was always a remarkably busi- 
ness-like little woman, and used to 
say, in her quiet way, that nothing she 
would have so liked as to have been 
a merchant’s wife, and kept the ac- 
counts and totted the ledgers. Mer- 
chants’ wives do not ordinarily keep 
the accounts and tot the ledgers ; but 
we are not to be too strict with her 
little phraseology. Every day, how- 
ever, she posted Aer little ledger, and 
kept the diary with great strictness. 
She had reasons for this exactness. 
She turned to that present day of 
the month, and began to fill in the 
space allotted in a fine composed 
little hand. She seemed to get a great 
deal into a line. 

Any one looking at her as she wrote, 
would have seen the round face grow 
sharp of a sudden—would have seen 
the full-coloured cheeks turn pale, 
and the lips be compressed ihoaele 3 
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For she was just then making a 
icular entry, which she did in a 

ee hand, giving herself more room, 
taking care, also, to underline it hea- 
vily. This was the name she wrote 
se slowly and carefully :— 

“ Mem. 

“ 0 CHARLOTTE FRANKLYN.” 
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And with gréat care she finished off a 
cross before the name. She thickened 
the strokes with love, as though she 
were doing a little bit of art. 

Having finished this little duty, 
she went to bed, and it is believed 
slept tranquilly. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 


JENNY BELL IN SERVICE. 


A span of say ten months is sup- 
posed to have passed by since that 
dénouement down at the Franklyn’s, 
when our poor Jenny, so barbarously 
treated by her weak lover, gave up 
her brilliant alliance, and so calmly 
made that little entry in her diary. 
The firmness of that poor lowly out- 
cast was the admiration not to say of 
the whole house, but of the whole 
egunty; and she departed attended 
with a veneration that properly waits 
only on a saint. Her heroism was 
even more fruitful, for on the legend 
coming to Mr. Archdeacon’s ears, he 
atonce kindly thought of some London 
friends whom such a paragon would 
exactly suit, and procured Miss Bell 
admission to a desirable family circle. 
Her position was left in a happy 
duskiness, shaded off from the deep 
hue of companionship into the sub 
dued tone of tuition, from thence 
into the more unmistakable domain 
of defined friendship. This was fo: 
the world outside. But she, poor 
child, always called a spade a spade, 
and said in a low, sweet voice, but 
very plainly, that she was “goin 
be a governess. 

And as governess she was al 
ready installed at the mansion of 
“ Frederick Maxwell, Esquire, Q.C., 
Recorder of Pennington, Stone Build 
ings, Lincoln’s Inn, and Chesterfield- 
street, Mayfair.” Thus, at least, was 
he blazoned in the Books of Com 
mon Prayer which the bishops and 
priests of the sacred college of her 
aldry had put together for the use 
of the fashionable pious. And at 
Chesterfield-street, Mayfair, in charge 
ef three girls, of various ages, was 
our Jenny now residing, and making 
herself very useful; for “the lady” 
$e usea fine word of fashionable Scrip- 
ieee the lady” of Frederick Max- 


r 
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well, anyeiee, Q.C., the eminent 
working barrister, was then lying 
grievously sick, and all the autho- 
rized incidents of a legitimate sick 
bed were then enacting up-stairs. 
Frederick Maxwell, Q.C., who might 
have been labouring down in a coal- 
mine, or digging at so many shillings 
a week——. But here something 
must be said for Frederick Maxwell, 
Q.C., the eminent counsel. 

His father was Sir Charles Max- 
well, of Burbage Hall, in a ripe old 
county, and the son would by-and- 
by be Sir Frederick Maxwell, Q.C., 
or perhaps find himself some morn 
ing distributing rings and mottoes, 
and waken up as a sergeant, newly 
born into brotherhood with the 
judges. How would his style and 
titles then ring out! Sergeant Sir 
Frederick Maxwell, Q.C.+ A tall, 
thin, and bent man, in the incidence 
of a human fishing-rod, with black 
hair, just silvering, black whiskers, 
silvering also, and a cold business 
face, sadly worn. He was in first 
class Parliamentary business; the 
vapours of hot committees were the 
air he breathed and loved, and the 
dull appreciations of county members 
were his jurymen. His fees were 
Parliamentary, too, which Mrs. Max 
well took charge of, and flung about 
gallantly. He was worked, in short, 
not by any means like a horse, which 
is a very unsuitable standard, but 
like a human beast of burden or in 
tellectual hack, which is the true 
standard. Did the brutes compare 
notes wearily as to their sufferings, 
the favourite object of comparison 
would be the Parliamentary lawyer, 
whom one of their brethren draws 
down every day to Westminster in 


his brougham. 
So Mr ‘Maxwell could seareely be 
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said to have eaten or drank (making 
merry was ludicrous), or, indeed, 
lived at all ; but he was always be- 
fore the Committee. Life for him 
was a Bill, anda Bill only! It was 
not made up, as according to the 
vulgar notions, of sun and bright 
skies and light air, and the softer 
social duties, or of gladness or griefs. 
His world was a Committee-room— 
“standing orders” his gospel, and 
when he had got his Bill through, he 
was saving his soul. When Mrs. 
Maxwell, therefore, grew sick, and as 
it seemed, likely for a permanence, 
the three little girls were helpless. 
If he would, the Parliamentary gla- 
diator could do nothing. It was too 
late to draw back, and he was bound 
to the Committee-Satan body and 
soul. 

Helen, Grace, and Mary—twelve, 
ten, and nine years old—were the 
three little girls whom Jenny was 
looking after in Chesterfield-street. 
It was wonderful how much she 
looked after—the sick woman, house, 
and girls, and apparently never ab- 
sent from either ; looked after every 
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body but Mr. Maxwell, who needed 
it more than any one in the world. 
He barely saw her, and when he saw 
her, barely knew her. She was not 
on a Parliamen Committee. At 
breakfast a hand, Jenny’s round, 
lump hand, set his cup of tea be- 
ore him. For him, however, it was 
only a hand—-possibly a servant’s,— 
for he had Sixth House of Lords 
Cases tilted up before him on the 
toast rack, and was taking in Lord 
Wensleydale and Mr. Justice Willes 
with his dry crust. The little girls 
sat round demurely and devoutly, 
and barely whispered while Lord 
Wensleydale was crackling between 
his teeth. So was it during dinner : 
House of Lords cases were not, in- 
deed, set on & la Russe, but Lord 
Wensleydale was still fermenting in 
his head. He hurried through the 
meal, and got back again to the Com- 
mittee-room, where his heart had 
been all thetime. With one chief of 
the family sick, and the other vir- 
tually absent, what an invaluable 
person must our Jenny have been 
about a house! A perfect treasure ! 


CHAPTER II. 


A COUNTRY VISITOR. 


SHE had not beeh there a fortnight, 
when word was brought one day 
into the school-room that a gentleman 
was in the school-room for Miss Bell. 

Jenny lifted her eyes with wonder. 
What gentleman? There could be 
no gentleman; she knew of none. 
It was a mistake, Jenny firmly re- 
peated. 

The menial said it was a clergy- 
man-like sort of a person. 

Jenny shook her head sorrowfully ; 
why, it would be difficult to analyze. 
Yet it somehow appealed to Mr. 
Baker’s heart, as oe should say- 


“ How were gentlemen orclergymen to 


come inquiring for me?’ Mr. Baker 
held a very favourable — of the 
new governess, as one who knew her 
lace, and spoke of her in the crypts 
low with a tempered approbation, 
subject, of course, to be corrected b 
future conduct ; and he went bac 
for further information. He returned 
with the clerical gentleman’s card, 
“The Rev. Charlton Wells.” 
“Seeing gentlemen” is the forbid- 


den fruit for the governess order-— 
suspicious transaction under all cir- 
eumstances; but the cloth—the 
clerical neckcloth—took it out of the 
rule. So Miss Jenny went down, 
fluttered and hurriedly. 

The Reverend Charlton met her 
with a boyish agitation ; torrents of 
blood streamed to his cheeks; his 
fingers trembled ; his speech was in- 
coherent. Not so our Jenny, whe 
was obliged to put on a demeanour 
quite foreign to her own native 
temper. She almost froze him up. 
But it was clear that any wild be- 
haviour from this uncontrolled 
curate might be looked for ; and such 
visits for a young thing entering oa 
life were highly compromising. 

“T did not expect to see you here, 
Mr. Wells,” she said coldly. “Have 
you any message or business ?” 

The ecurate’s utterance staggered 
fearfully. 

“T came,” he said, confused, “ to 
to—see you |” 

“Oh,” said Jenny, “you eame up 
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from the country expressly, I sup- 


“Expressly,” said the curate, 
eagerly ; “for no other purpose in the 
world.” 


“T see,” she said. “A costly 
journey.” 

“Were it ten times as much,” he 
went on. 

“ Stop,” saidshe ; “stopthere. Now 
I see the whole depth of this infatua- 
tion of yours. I thought we had 
talked over this folly, and that you 
had seen it in a proper light. And 
the Franklyns, I suppose, told you 
where I was.” 

“ No, indeed, I found it out myself. 
eae, But I came up here 
ten daysago, and have hunted all Lon- 
don, I may say, day and night ; and 
at last, only this morning, did I suc- 
— — Miss er 

i —I must speak again. Vow 
you are free. Z'hen”—— 

“Free!” said Jenny, with a dra- 
matic tone and significance worthy of 
the stage ; “free !” 

The curate understood her, and 
was delighted. He rose himself at 
once into melodrama. 

“Tt is to rescue you that I have 
come,” he said ; “to cast off those 
fetters. Too well I know what 
must be the degrading servitude of 
a aetna 

“ Finish,” said Jenny, smiling ; “I 
do not blush for my calling.” 

“Come with me,” he continued, 
rapturously ; “ those comforting words 
a spoke in the garden have never 

m forgotten. Come with me, 
Jenny, my own Jenny; there are 
bright hopes before us—a glorious 
future ; we will link our fortunes 
caer, and together walk through 
li e ” 


Jenny was listening to this burst as 
calmly and as collectedly as she did 
to one of his Sunday sermons. But 
something at the close troubled her. 
All along she had heard the world— 
the world of the country parish—say 
that something was to be done for 
thatexcellent young man, Wells ; and 
there was a belief that hands would 
be stretched out of a cloud to furnish 
him with a misty bit of preferment 
also, by-and-by. From his confident 
style of speech, perhaps, the blessing 

y come; and our Jenny 
wished to have the ground quite 
clear before she spoke. 
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“ But,” said she, gently, “ you talk 
of facing the world. Do you know 
what facing the world is ?” 

* ta the world-—doing battle 
with the world—struggling valiantly 
to the front, and arresting the prize 
from the handseven of the unwilling,” 
said the curate, with flashing eyes. 

This seemed sufficiently plain, yet 
Jenny would hear a little more— 
would be certain—before she spoke. 
She shook her head sorrowfully. 

“ But until the prize is won,” she 
said, “we must support the vulgar 
function of living.” 

“Enough for me,” said the rhap- 
sodical curate, “enough for me the 
presence of her whom I love; she 
would be the loadstar—perish wealth, 
perish” —— . 

Many other matters were to perish 
also, which Jenny did not take 
heed of. It was sufficient. There 
was no rectory as yet. He was only 
anxious to secure his loadstar first ; 
hereafter Providence might do the 
rest. Jenny might naturally be ag- 
grieved by the etfrontery of such pro- 
posals ; but from her manner no one 
could fetch an idea of what was pass- 
ing in her mind. She was no doubt 
too noble to wound so simple and 
trusting a heart. 

“These are all dreams,” she said, 
rising, “ dreams of the wildest. Still, 
wishers like you and me may, at least, 
have the luxury of dreaming. But 
for any form of life to. be based on 
these dreams”—she shook her head 
sadly—“it is not to be thought of. 
Not as yet, at least,” she added, witha 
glance at his blank, despairing face ; 
“not for years, at least, till the high- 
way opens, and thelandscape clears.” 

his was not Jeuny’s habitual tone 
of speech ; but she adapted it to 
the occasion. 

“ But,” said the curate, wistfully, 
“we can work together—cast our 
lot together.” (It was quite certain 
about the rectory now.) “This strong 
arm’”—— 

Jenny’s brow contracted; this 
strain was growing tiresome. She rose. 

“T am afraid,” she said, “I must 


go; Lam a genteel slave, and must 
go back to the galleys.” 

Suddenly an idea seemed to strike 
her ; a curious smile passed over her 
54 flash of Joy: . 

“You are going down again to the 
country ?”’ she asked, 
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“Yes,” he said, despairingly, “I 


80. hat does it matter 
I go?” 


“ Because,” she said, “if it would 
not be too much ; and, after all, it is 
asking a great deal” —— 

The Reverend Charlton Wells grew 
eager again. 

“Anything, anything,” he said, 
. ei tell me.” 

“Well,” she said, “you will be in 
the country ; you will be with those 
dear Franklyns, my best friends, my 
protectors ; you will see them often, 
every day ; would it be too much 
trouble—would it be asking too much 
—to let me hear from you now and 
then about them ?” 

Again the curate’s spirits leaped 
up. This was a blind, a poor pre- 
tence, for hiding a deeper interest in 
him. He sawit all. He answered, 
ecstatically, that he would write— 
write—write always, every day, and 
for ever. 

“ They write, of course,” continued 
Jenny, ruminating—“ they are very 
kind ; but I should love to hear of 
them from others—to hear about 
them—the minutest, the most trivial, 
details will be welcome.” 

The curate, overflowing with joy, 
would fill reams of paper. 
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“And that dear, sensible girl, 
Catherine,”—and, as she mentioned 
the name, one of those curious 
twitches, before spoken of, contorted 
her face for the space of a flash, and 
which the Reverend Charlton Wells 
took for pain—“that dear Catherine, 
all about her, if you please ; all that 
you hear: her little ways,and what she 
says. Oh, she was so kind to me in 
my trial! you can have no idea how 
kindshe was. She gave me this little 
bottle. It’s a foolish wish ; but you, 
your delicate nature will, I know, un- 
derstand me.” 

She held out her hand. The curate, 
consoled, proud, and overflowing, 
took it with effusion. He had gota 
commission. Skilful women, wearied 
with persevering lovers, who will 
not retreat without offence and sore 
wounds, often thus artfully pacify 
them. Then Jenny, suddenly dis- 
covering that she had been too long 
away, fled—rather floated—away like 
a vision. The curate’s heart was 
sore and aching; and yet she had 
laid some balsam on it. That com- 
mission! How woman-like, how 
gentle—how absurd, perhaps, if 
—— critically ;—yet, how like 

er. 
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PART II. 


From the biographical allusions which 
Horace has interspersed among his 
satites, epistles, and odes, we can 
form a tolerably accurate conception 
of the character, habitudes, loves, and 
likings of the little philosopher of 
Soracte—of the pretentious indepen- 
dence of this flatterer of Augustus, 


‘and friend of the wise Epicurean, 


Meceenas. We can now see him sup- 
ping with the latter in some gorgeous, 
om Be chamber of the Feaailine 
Palace, the confidant of state secrets, 
the man of learning and taste—now 
strolling unnoticed in a mood of care- 
less bonhomie through the Circus 
Maximus and cheating Forum, ob- 

ing the varieties of Roman life 
for an hour or two at noon, ere -retir- 
ing to his simply-furnished chamber 
and frugal re Now, of a Septem- 
ber day, at his Soracte farm, thirty 


miles distant from the funeral-crowded 
streets, and the roar and bustle of the 
po capital, wandering along the 

inks of the cool, healthful stream 
Digentia, winding to the Mandela 
hamlet, meditating a philosophic 
epistle to Mecenas, or an invitation 
to Torquatus to visit Soracte, and 
cultivate his genius with wine, at the 
winter feast ; or, now strolling under 
the oaks, in whose shade the cattle 
stretch, shaping an ode to some of 
the Phyllises, Glyceras, or Philli- 
das, for*whom he declares his pas- 
sion in cold, elegant, imitative verse, 
ee with mythologic allu- 
sions. ith Horace, the man of the 
world and poet, now making the most 
of life, now et in his intellect, we 
can still form a familiar personal ac- 
quaintance in the charming of 
his composite volume. Of thesallow, 
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sickly-faced, mild, melancholy Virgil, 
we can, though more dimly, resusci- 
tate an image. We can fancy the 
pure, rural-souled poet, so learned, so 
wise, so simple in manners, on some 
day, when he has escaped from the 
unhealthy atmosphere of Rome, and 
the oppressive splendour of the 
Augustine Court, where he has been 
praised, rewarded, and idled, saunter- 
ing forth for a ramble amid the red- 
leaved vineyards and sweet smelling 
hedges, and long olive lanesof Naples, 
stretching under some _beech-tree, 
whose green dome the glare of noon 
cannot penetrate, poring over his 
scrolls of Hesiod, with thoughtful 
brow, and dim, kind-looking eyes. 
His heart in renewed unison with 
nature once more, the pomp and 
glories of the material religion of self- 
worship vanished, while in mountain, 
air, and water, beauty and silence 
have restored to his cart the pre- 
sence of the universal God. Or, now 
rising at dawn, and passing from his 
chamber through the warm out- 
house of his Neapolitan farm, along 
whose smoky roof hang the osier 
orchard-baskets, and old strainers of 
the vine-press—the sun, just risen, 
has touched the ivy-draped hedges 
of the garden, thick with glossy 
berries, a roosting-place for silent 
birds—the apples, shaken down by 
the wind of the night, glittering rosily 
beneath the trees in the peeping 
beams—as he visits his flowers and 
plants, with all of whose qualities he 
is acquainted, which he has cared 
and loved, and finds his recompense 
in some pod heavily laden with seed, 
or some fluctuating breath of plea- 
sant perfume. Or, again, some still 
noon, he may be seen wandering by 
the glassy stream, flowing under the 
ancient walls of Mantua, where the 
white swans float along the pastures 
by banks of searing rushes and osier, 
in the shade of the gray elms, where 
thinning autumn discloses the old 
nests of the crows. Hour after hour 
passes in meditative saunter toward 
the blue, snow-crested hills, the sun 
begins to near the earth, the moon, 
to strengthen her shadows, as he re- 
turns ; the while he hears the bitterns 
clang from the saltish marshes ; and, 
from the furrowed fields, when labour 
is over, the ploughman’s whistle, 
through the mist. Arrived, we see 
the quiet figure seated in his homely 
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abode; around him the Greek scrolls 
of Theocritus, the well-marked rolls 
of Homer and Hesiod, and piles of 
Sicilian ballads, old friends and 
teachers, in the days when the Ec- 
logues and Georgics were being writ- 
ten. Outside, the wind trembles 
through the red leaves of the vine ; 
beyond, the great constellation slopes 
starrily down toward the dry, scented 
meadows, as the slave entering ar- 
ranges the lamp and frugal supper— 
the bread, the apples, the chestnuts, 
and milk. 

Judging from medallions, Catullus 
possessed a handsome countenance— 
one half Greek, half Roman; his 
face and head bound with a simple 
fillet is that of a poet, full of sensi- 
bility, and illumined with imagina- 
tion. Of his nature, which, deep and 
true, was subject to the fluctuations 
of passion, cognate with the poetic 
temperament we obtain a true reflex 
in his personal poetry. Of his life 
scarcely anything is known, saving 
that it was that of a young patrician 
of his age—that he possessed a man- 
sion and library in the capital, villas 
at Sirmio and Tibur; that he was 
attached to literature, and  pro- 
foundly acquainted with that of 
Greece—a cireumstance’to which the 
term ‘“doctus,” applied to him, is 
attributable. His verses to Lesbia 
and to his brother testify to the deep 
love and affection of which he was 
capable, as those to Verranius, Al- 
phenus, Furius, and Aurelius his ca- 
pacity for friendship and indignation 
against those who break the sacred 
bond. 

The life-long passion which Ca- 
tullus entertained for the Roman 
lady whom he has immortalized un- 
der the name of Lesbia, doubtless 
determined the erotic character of 
his genius, whose tendency indeed, 
large as was the range of its powers, 
appears to have inclined to thisorder 
of composition. Among the poetry 
of antiquity that of Sappho bears 
the closest resemblance to his ; she 
likewise wrote erote, epithalamiums, 
bridal songs, hymns, epigrams, elegies, 
and iambics; and, judging from the 
few fragments of her love-songs, the 
only original specimens of her poetry 
which have n conserved, those 
latter, full of naturalness and beauty, 
are the only ancient writing of this 
species which can be compared with 
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those of ae The Rooting songs, 
epigrams, and occasional verses, ap- 
; to have reflected the moods of 

is heart for a series of years; as they 
alternately expire the glow of perfect 
happiness, and the transitional phases 
of feeling which characterize the 
divine passion—now imaging its sum- 
mer sunshine, now its tempestuous 
shadow and melancholy shower. Each 
of those referred to manifest the 
spontaneity of productive inspiration ; 
and, in the sincerity of the emotions 
they display, differ widely from the 
addresses of the other Roman poets 
to their mistresses,—from the coldly 
playful, erotic odes of Horace, the 
elaborate elegies of Tibullus to Delia 
and Newra, and those of the learned 
and eloquent Propertius to Cynthia. 
Those of the Veronese bard breathe 
the genuine poetry of feeling, and are 
natural productions: those of the 
others are exercises on a theme— 
compositions of writers. Indeed, the 
elegies of Tibullus and Propertius are 
far less valuable for their poetry than 
for the insight they afford us of 
Roman life, religion, customs, and 
manners, civic and rural. Judging 
from the love-verses of Catullus, one 
would say he never took the stylus in 
hand except under the irresistible 
influence of some mood of imagina- 
tion or emotion ; and thus, from in- 
ternal evidence, we may infer that his 
Lesbian songs, with the exception of 
his Latin rendering of Sappho’s ode, 
are not derived from Greek sources, 
but purely origipal as regards matter 
—phases of the heart embodied in 
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expression, while the music of some 
song of the island-poetess was hovetf- 
ing in his ears. In its origin, poetry 
is the natural offspring of love and 
imagination ; and the transition of 
the feeling to the form may be com- 
pared to Bernini’s statue of the nymph 
changing into a laurel at the approach 
of Apollo. The first couple of the 
ensuing songs were evidently written 
in the rich summer time of passion. 
The first, “Vivamus mea Lesbia 
atque amemus,’* is acharming illus- 
tration of pagan sentiment ; love and 
death are brought into the strongest 
juxtaposition—the transitory nature 
of the one, the certainty of the other : 
—carpe diem, pluck life’s roses in 
handfuls while you can, for soon, 
mutus, in eternum erramus, cinis, ossa, 


nehil.t 
“TO LESBIA. 


“ Lesbia, let us live and love, 

And deem the sermons dotage breathes, 

While through the bowers of joy we rove, 
As withered leaves—mere withered 

leaves. 

The sun whose wings with twilight fold, 
Unfold upon the morning main, 

But once our little day of gold 
Has set, it ne’er can rise again. 

Give me a thousand kisses fleet, 
And then a hundred, richer far, 

And then another thousand sweet, 
With lips unwearied as a star! 

And when we've bathed in myriad joys, 
And piled up rosy heaps of blisses, 

Let’s treat them but as trifling toys— 
With playfullips, we'll blow them down, 
Lest some poor envious spirit frown, 
When looking on such wealth of 

kisses.” 


* This little song, which is unique in its way, has been imitated by many of the French 
poets—by Ronsard, Bellay, Pellisson, Monnaye, and Dorat, and by a still earlier French 


bard, Baif, in a sort of madrigal :— 


“ Vivons, O ma Julie, 

Jurons d’ aimer toujours, 
Le printemps de la vie 

Est fait pour les amours. 
Si l’austére viellesse 

Condamne nos desirs, 
Laissons lui sa sagesse, 

Et gardons nos plaisirs,” & 


+ The same association of ideas occur in many of the Greek and Latin poets; in the 
Greek Anthology and Anacreon, as in his fourth ode— 


*"O & ’Epwe xirwva dnoac.” 


In Tibullus also (Lib. 1, E. 1):— 


“ Interea, dum fata sinunt, jungamus amores : 
Jam yeniet tenebris Mors adoperta caput.” 


And in Propertius :— 


“Dum nos fata sinunt oeulos satiemus amore : 
Nox tibi longa venit, nec reditura dies,”’ 
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The above, as well as the following 
Kissing Song, have been many times 
imitated :— 





“ CARMEN VII. TO LESBIA, 


“ How many kisses have been ours, 
You ask me, dearest one, to tell, 
Since first we breathed in Cupid's 
bowers. 
How myriad many are the sands* 
That skirt the Cyrenean lands, 
Where flames the Lybian sun intense, 
Between the shores of frankincense, 
And Jove’s great desert oracle? 
How rich, innumerate, and bright, 
The tingling stars that count the beat 
Of lovers’ pulses when they meet, 
In happy silence, night by night ? 
So countless, plenteous, and divine 
The signets that thy lip of rose, 
In moonlit moments of repose, 
Have pressured, Lesbia sweet, on mine.” 


The lines— 


“ Aut quum sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 
Furtivos hominum vident amores,” 


Have been imitated by Ariosto, to 
whom Catullus was a_ favourite 
model :— 


“E per quanti occhi il ciel le furtive opre, 
Degli amatori, a mezza notte scopre.” 


This song has been imitated also by 


Martial, in the thirty-fourth epigram 
of the sixth book :— 


“Basia da nobis, Diadumene, pressa. 
*Quot’ inquis?” &c. 



















































































































































The fifty-first carmen is an ac- 
curate translation of Sappho's fa- 
mous ode—with the exception of the 
last strophe—an introduction whose 
weakness destroys the effect of the 
original. The “Sonitu suopte tin- 
tinant aures,” illustrates the ancient 

rstition of a tinkling in the ears 
being one of the symptoms of love :— 
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* Anacreon, in an ode to his own loves, has a similar idea :— 
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“ CARMEN LI. 


“To me that man appears the gods to 
liken, 
Nay, if it be not impious, to o’erjoy 
them, 
Who, sitting happy in thy beauteous pre- 
sence, 
Sees thee and hears thee— 
Duleetly smiling—dulcetly conversing ; 
But when, alas! I view thee so, my 
senses 
Confusedly fly, and nothing then is left 
me, 
Save broken love-words. 
Charmed tranced silence follows ; swiftly 
mantles 
Through every artery the flame ; the ears 
tinkle 
With pulses rapturous; before the vision 
Double lights sparkle. 


Love ease is ruinous to thee, Catullus, 
Yet ease thou lovest dearer far than 
action— 
Ease which has conquered ancient kings 
and cities, 
Potent and happy.” 


Next we come to the “ Acme and 
Septimius,” a little poem which still 
charms, as it did eighteen centuries 
ago. It is impossible to say whether 
it is an original composition of Ca- 
tullus, or a perfect translation from 
the Greek. It is the only song or 
poem of antiquity in which we finda 
trace of the refrain :— 


“ ACME AND SEPTIMIUS. 


“ Close clasped unto Septimius’ breast, 
His Acme lay in gentlest rest : 
‘Ah dear one, if I loved thee not 
My life were filled with grief and 
tears ; 
But loving thee no cloud can blot 
My future space of shining years. 
And if with every day that o’er 
Us glows, I love thee not still more, 


“ Ei gua wavra dévipwy 
’Exicraca xareireiv, 
Ki cvparwdes edpeiv 
Té rig bAne Oaddcong, 
3? rwy inwy ipwrwv 
Mévoy row AoyiorHy.” 


“Tf thou canst count the countless leaves 
Of all the trees that Zephyr moves, 
And all the sands whom ocean heaves, 

Then shalt thou count for me my loves.” 
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And more than in the moments flown, 
Then may I all forlorn be faced 
With lions of the Indian waste, 

Or flaming Africa, alone.’ 


“ As thus he spake, beside their bower 
Stood jocund Love, and in the calm 
Spread over each a rosy palm, 

And blessed their beating hearts that 
hour. 


il. 


“Then Acme, lightly turning, gazed 
With tender tranced face of joy, 
Upon the sweet eyes, pleasure hazed, 

And blossomed lips of her bright boy. 
‘Ah dear one, looking in thy face, 

This wish is all my heart can know— 
One guardian god in sunny space, 

One love like thine on earth below.’ 


“ As thus she spake, in mists of balm 
The god stood near, and left and 
right, 
Spread his fond hands, and scattered 
light 
Around them in the rosy calm. 


Ill. 
. 


* And now of perfect peace possessed, 
While Love stands near, in fragrance 
dim, 
With mutual pulses beat each breast, 
And loving, both are loved by him: 
To Acme’s heart his own is drawn, 
Nor would he change, for his bright 
irl 
The “seed that spaces "twixt the 
Dawn, 
And Britain’s moonlit seas of pearl: 
Still richer flow their years of gold, 
Two natures mingled in one soul ; 
What happier pair can heaven behold? 
What happier hearts can Love con- 
trol ?” 


A slight substitution has been made 
in the refrain of this pretty little 
poem, as the— 

“ Sinistra, ut ante, 
Dextram sternuit approbationem,” 


sounds rather owtré in modern ears. 
In the ensuing ode to himself, in 
the Greek manner, and that which 
follows, addressed to his friends Furius 
and Aurelius, he embodies the feelings 
with which he has been inspired by 
some phase of faithlessness on the 
part of his mistress. The poem is 
written in scazons, a form of metre 
well chosen to express the impulsive 
feeling and broken sobs which echo 
through the lines of the original. 


“To HIMSELF. 


“Thou, poor Catullus, muse no more 
Upon the days that fled so fast, 
It is enough their joy is past, 

Then let their sorrow, too, be o’er: 

Rich days of sweetest summer, when, 
With Lesbia by your side, you roved, 
And loved as deep as thou wert loved,— 

As thou canst never love again. 

Then, in a clime of tenderest light, 

We breathed together, happy both ; 
Nor was my little Lesbia loath 

To play with pleasure day and night. 

But now is she estranged and cold 
As thou, forsaken one, art grown ; 
Thou wilt not follow, she being gone, 

Nor will the traitress e’er return ! 

Go, wretched girl, at length exempt 
From hate as love, this icy breast 
Has changed for passion’s wild unrest, 

The bitter blessing of contempt. 

Thou, too, oh perjured one, no less 
The lonely grief of loss shalt feel, 
With none to heed thy woe or weal, 

With none to comfort thy distress ; 

And still through sorrow's paths shalt 

stray, - 
From silent morn to midnight’s noon— 
While, cold as yonder icy moon, 
Thy heart, Catullus, holds its way.” 


“TO FURIUS AND AURELIUS. 


“ Oh, friends and comrades of my heart and 
home, 

Who still would follow me and cheer 

my way, 

Though toward dusk India’s frontier, 

white with spray, 
Or desert-drear Arabia I should roam ;— 
Whose faithful faces by my side would be 

Where Nilus, mirroring the giant shade 

Of pyramid and endless colonnade, 
Yellows for many a mile the turbid sea; 
Orscaling, faint, the Alpine steepsof snow, 

Where, lasting as the eternal hills and 

sky, 

The mighty monuments of Cesar lie, 
Or journeying to the azure Rhine below; 
Yea, further still, where Britain's forests 

fling 

Above the dying sun their hideous 

shade— 

Oh bear, dear friends, untoa dearer maid 
The mournful requiem of love I sing: 
Tell, tell her ne’er to pause upon her way 

To catch the beating of this distant 

heart, 

That rests in sad security apart, 
Tinged with the memories of a vanished 

day ; 
And lost to joy, removed from human 
strife 

Like some poor flower the steel cold 

ploughshare past, 

Upon the arid furrow withering cast, 
Wastes on the heedless air its passing life.” 
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The concluding simile has been 
imitated by Virgil in the neid :— 


* Purpureus veluti quum flos, succisus aratro 


Languescit moriens.” 
and by Ariosto :— 


“ Come purpureo fior languendo muore 
Che’l vomere passa tagliato lassa.” 


But let us pass to the epigrams of 
Catullus. “When,” says Hume, in 
his essay on simplicity and refine- 
n.ent, “I read an epigram of Martial, 
the first line recalls the whole; and I 
have no pleasure in repeating to my- 
self what I know already. But each 
line, each word in Catullus, has its 
merit, and I am never tired with the 
perusal of him.” The reason of this 
is, that Martial wrote with labour, 
and was always intent upon giving 
his verses a pointed turn. “At non 
erunt eterna que scripsit, non erunt 
fortasse : ille tamen scripsit tamquam 
futura,” says Pliny, closing his eulo- 
gium on the works of his friend—his 
writings will not be eternal ; they will 
not be eternal, though he wrote as if 
he expected they would beso. Those 
of Catullus, on the other hand, have 
all the ease of natural effusions, and 
resemble, as we have said, the epi- 
grams of the Greek anthology, rather 
than those of Martial, inasmuch as 
they are embodiments of a single 
thought, expressed with natural grace, 
instead of intentive brilliancy. Several 
of those of which Lesbia is the theme 
admirably reflect the fluctuations of 
feeling—the alternations of tender- 
ness, uncertainty, love, and hatred, 
which intervalled his passion for his 
mistress, In one he says :— 

“Me Lesbia dispraises; yet she never 
Ceases to speak of me: she loves me 
true; 

And why ?—I also deprecate her ever ; 

Yet, may I perish, byt I love her too.” 


This is exactly in the style of many 
of the fugitive verses in the Greek 
anthology. The eighty-fifth, “De Suo 
Amore,” is noticed by Fenelon, as the 
perfection of passionate simplicity :— 

“ Odi et amo; quare id faciam, fortasse 
requiris ; 

Nescio ; sed fieri sentio et excrucior,” 

“T love and hate; you ask how this can 
be? 

I know not; but it isso. Wo is me!” 


Catullus. 
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“TO LESBIA. 


“No maid can ever truly say that she 
Has been more dear than, Lesbia, thou 
art; 
No bond of faith observed so fixedly 
As that thy love has written on my 
heart ; 
Upon the heart that, tender with the dew 
Of memories sweet, though cankered 
by thy guilt, 
Can love thee now no more, shouldst 
thou be true, 
Or cease to love thee, do whate’er 
thou wilt.” 


The lines to Cicero may also, from 
this antithetic close, be numbered 
among his occasional epigrammatic 
effusions :— 

“TO CICERO, 
“In eloquence, above thy peers 
Supreme, of all that lived or breathe, 
Throughout the course of Roman years— 
Bright Cicero—this little wreath 
Catullus sends, with thanks to thee— 
Catullus, of all bards the worst; 
As surely last of poets he, 
As thou of orators art first.” 


Catullus has written much of fove, 
but little of wine; the only poem in 
his collection of the latter character 
is an address to his young cupbearer, 
dashed off apparently in the joyous 
abandon of some festal day :— 

“TO HIS YOUNG CUPBEARER. 
“ Ringleted vine-boy, carry away 
This chalice of watery hue, and fuller 
Drown its jubilant brim to-day 
From the ruddiest jar in the cobwebbed 
cellar. 
Sweet is the pure Hesperian ray, 
"Mid the azure deeps and the glories 

stellar ; 

And sweet is the spring, that nur- 
turing shines 

Where the violet dips, and the syca- 
more twines ; 

But the poet quaffs from the wave 
of wines, 

And the laurel grows best amid 
purple vines ; 

So fill my goblet, while I am gay, 

From the stream that mirrors the sun- 
set’s colour.” 


The “immortal” Falernian, which 
the Roman poets described as a drink 
for the gods, was a Campanian wine, 
grown on the hills near Sinnuessa, 
adjoining those on which the Massic 
grape was cultivated; while the Co- 
cuban was produced in the marshy 
district of Amyclano, nearthe Cajetan 
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omontory. There has been much 
ispute about the colour of the Faler- 
nian, which was probably a mixed 
wine. The term “black,” applied to 
it by Martial, however, may have re- 
sulted from the nature of the grape, 
and not any infused matter. The 
resent French wines, grown at Ca- 
ors, Which are of the intensest violet, 
appear black in the glass. The allu- 
sion of Martial referred to may be 
found in his address to his friend, 
ee to indulge his genius.—Zrb. 8, 
wae 


“Oh, Liber, charming friend of many 

friends of mine, 

Worthy of living ’mid eternal rose divine, 

If thou hast wisdom, then, thy locks will 
ever shine 

With odorous unguents wafted from the 
Syrian brine; 

And round thy clear brow festal wreaths 
will ever twine, 

With old Falernian the deep shining cup 
the while 

Shall blacken, and beside thy couch shall 
Cupid smile. 

He that lives thus to middle age, remote 
from tears, 

Lives longer, than although he lived a 
hundred years.” 


As it was customary with the Ro- 
man epicures—whose taste in edibles 
and drinkables is well calculated to 
astonish modern palates—to mix sea- 
water with Chian, so we find they 
mingled honey with the Falernian ; 
thus Martial, musing over a delicious 
cup of the latter so prepared, epi- 
grammatizes :— 


“Tis lithe, white-handed Ganymede, with 
forehead sunny, 
Should serve this Falern nectar, sweetly 
dimmed with Attic honey.” 
Lib. 13, E. 108. 


The feasting-room of Martial’s villa 
commanded a prospect of the tomb 
of Augustus, a circumstance from 
which he deduces the customary pagan 
moral. In the epigram (Lib. 5, #. 64) 
to his slaves, he says :—‘‘ You, Ca- 
lista, pour out two-sixths of Faler- 
nian ; you, Alcine, mix the summer 
snow. My hair shines a little with 
amomum; my temples are bound 
with strung roses. Yonder tomb 


commands me to live in enjoyment ; 
for it teaches that even the gods 
themselves can die.” 

Among Catullus’s occasional verses, 
we find one to Gellius, a youth of 
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bacchanal peters whose effect is 
thus indicated :— 


“TO GELLIUS. 
“Why has thy rosy lip become 
More white than winter's whitest snow, 
When issuing from your morning home, 
When through the lively streets you roam 
By pleasant noon, or evening's glow ? 
In sooth, I know not: tell me, then, 
Does rumour truly sound thy name, 
As one who seeks a fuller fame 
Than shines on mediocre men ?— 
Alas! yon broken cup, that lies 
Rim-tinctured with the late drained 
wine, 
Whispers to other ears than mine 
Of other various victories.” 


SIRMIO. 


How many years Catullus re- 
mained in Bithynia we have now no 
means of determining; but though 
this province was regarded as a sort 
of California in his age, it appears 
from his writings that he returned 
to Italy without any improvement in 
his fortunes. To his residence in 
Asia Minor, however, he was in- 
debted for the extensive acquaint- 
ance with Greek literature, whose 
lyric element he was the first to ren- 
der familiar in the Latin tongue ; and 
we may hence conclude that the 
greater portion of his verses were 
composed in Italy. On his return to 
his native country he appears to have 
resided occasionally at Rome and 
Tibur, where he had a villa, but 
chiefly on his estate, in the Sirmian 
peninsula, and at Verona. 

The ruins of a villa, supposed to 
be that of Catullus, still form one 
of the attractions of travellers who 
visit the Lago di Guarda. The Sir- 
mian peninsula, which is two miles 
long, and which divides the lake 
into two nearly equal portions, is 
connected with the land by an isth- 
mus so narrow as to appear an is- 
land, viewed from a distance. Its east- 
ern and western sides, which are ex- 
tremely steep, are clothed respectively 
with vineyards and groves of pale 
olive ; to-the north there are grassy 
declivities ; the intervening space is 
occupied with corn land and meadow, 
while thickets of olive, and rows of 
dark cypress extend around its shores. 
The surrounding scenery embraces all 
the beauties of Northern Italy ; to the 
north appears the fruitful plain and 
white city of Verona; still farther, 
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seen against a sky of deep azure, or 
minatory with black storm cloud, 
the snowy fringing pinnacles of the 
Rhatian Al The waters of the 
lake are of the finest sea-green ; and 
it is, doubtless, from its ition, ex- 
posed to the tempests of the moun- 
tains, that as Virgil tells us, on such 
occasions its billows rise high as those 
of the sea, higher than on any other 
of the Italian lakes— 


** Fluctibus et fremitu adsurgeres, Benace, 
marino.” 


In Catullus’s day, the Sirmian pe- 
ninsula was dotted with the villas of 
the Veronese gentry, most of whom 
we may sup were his friends, 
among them Licinius, towhom he has 
addressed a pretty occasional poem, 
illustrative of a poetic contest in 
which they had engaged. To this 
retreat, also, we may refer the com- 
position of the poem on the Pinnace 
in which he sailed from Bithynia, the 
addresses to his Garden God, and of 
course the charming effusion written 
on his return to the peninsula. Ca- 
tullus, says Eustace, could scarcely 
have chosen a more delightful re- 
treat than in the centre of this mag- 
nificent lake, secluded from the 
world, and surrounded by scenery of 
the greatest varietyand majesty. Its 
borders towards the south, though 
flat, rose sufficiently to display to 
advantage the towns, villages, and 
seats, while the olives, corn-fields, 
and vineyards, which adorn the shore, 
when illumined by the sun, present 
a most exhilarating prospect. As 
they advance to the north, the 
shores assume a bolder aspect, and 
display all the varieties of Alpine 
scenery and rocky prominences, pre- 
cipices, lofty hills, towering mountains, 
grotesque and broken, rise in suc- 
cession, one above the other ; some- 
times shelving into gentle declivities, 
sometimes rising in craggy magnifi- 
cence, they afford — requisite for 
luxurious baths and delightful pro- 
menades. As the declining sun shines 
on the snow-capped summits, the 
valleys are pencilled with a thousand 
hues like those of a pigeon’s neck, 
while as he sinks they are gradually 
enveloped in a thin mist of richest 


purple. 

smal the remains of the villa of 
Catullus, which are still to be seen on 
the south shore of the Sirmian pe- 
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ninsula, it appears to have been a 
structure of considerable dimensions, 
though a mere ener compared 
with that of Meceenas, at Tibur, and 
of Cicero, at Tusculum. Of Roman 
villa architecture, which differed in 
some respect from civic, many allusive 
descriptions remain scattered through 
the classic writers. The larger class 
appear to have been divided into 
three parts : the urbana, rustica, and 
oe naga the ae poenee the 
ining, supping, and sleeping apart- 
ments, the sa tennis-court, walks, 
and terraces suited to the different 
seasons of the year ; the second was 
occupied by the slaves and workmen ; 
and the third consisted of a congeries 
of out-houses, corn-yards, wine and 
oil cellars, &c. In the front of the 
urbana was the atrium, a covered por- 
tico, like the aula of the Greeks, 
whose vestibule or hall, with its cedar 
or cypress doors, was approached by 
flights of stone or marble steps. This 
latter was the most sumptuously fur- 
nished portion of the house; the 
walls, whose marble pillars supported 
the richly-gilt and ivory-inlaid roof, 
were adorned with sculptures and 
paintings, ancestral busts and por- 
traits. Amongthem, abovethe hearth, 
which—as specimens conserved in 
the museums of Italy testify—was 
frequently elaborately embellished 
with bass-relief figures and traceries— 
were placed the lares and penates, 
those images of the religion of home. 
In the centre of the house, beyond 
the atrium, was the impluvium, a 
ne open to the sky ; and ee 
the feasting and sleeping chambers. 
A couple of towers almost invariably 
rose at either side of the villa, in 


which were supper-rooms, from which , 


a prospect of the surrounding land- 
scape was attainable. Such rooms 
were frequently sufficiently spacious 
to admit of the three couchesand nine 
feasters, which, according to Roman 
taste or etiquette, constituted the 
number calculated to form an agree- 
able banquet. Often, however, 
the villa comprised little feasting- 
chambers for a couple of friends, 
called mice, to which Martial refers 
in some of his epigrams, as in that in 
which one speaks in its inscription— 
“ Mica I'm called, and am what you see, a 

snuggery small as light discloses— 
Come, press the couches, anoint with nard, 
call for the wine,and crown with roses.” 
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' _ Around the villa spread the gar- 
dens : some apportioned to vegetables, 
some to flowers, and some for recrea- 
tion ; in the latter, around which was 
the exercise ground, were walks, well 
watered and bordered, and shaded 
by plane, myrtle, box, and other trees, 
intervalled with rows of statues ; here 
and there a plot covered with creep- 
ing ivy, here and there a fountain or 
cool well with mossy marble brink. 
As far, indeed. as can be seen, the 
Roman pleasure-grounds were very 
simple in their arrangement, and not 
unlike those of Alcinous, described in 
the Odyssea. Some villasata distance 
from Rome had little of the luxury of 
those in the Campagna, &c., and par- 
took of the character of farm-houses 
merely, as we gather from Martial’s 
verses on that of Faustinus, at Baiz, 
in which he describes the heaps of 
corn lying in every chamber ; the am- 
phoras, smelling of old must, ranged 
along the walls ; the uncouth vineyard- 
man carrying in the late grapes at the 
close of November ; the pigeons coo- 
ing on one tower, the doves moaning on 
the other; peacocks strutting about ; 
geese cackling ; sheep bleating in the 
pastures ; hogs rooting in the wood, 
and bulls lowing in the deep valley— 
all things rudely rural in short. 

























































































































numerous villas suited to the season. 
In the summer heats—while the dog- 
star raged—they sought a retreat in 
the arboreous region of Algidus, in 
shady Trebula, in the cold Sabine 
country, and in wooded islands along 
the coast, &c. ; and then, on the ap- 
proach of winter, resorted to Tibur— 
*hybernum tibi Tibur erit ;’ where, 
_ as Horace says, “verlongum tepidas— 
que praebet Jupiter brumas.” It was 
in their villas that the Roman mag- 
nates, senators, and knights, lavished 
the plunder of provinces. Cicero 
_ possessed no less than eighteen be- 
tween Rome and Naples, when in 
his time the ambition of building had 
already “abridged the sea ;’ many of 
which, like Tusculum, were so exten- 
sive as to accommodate hundreds of 
guests, and included libraries, baths, 
- palestra, &c., while others were re- 
_ cluse retreats, such as that at Antium, 
| selected for, and suited to, meditation 
'and study. In giving Atticus a de- 
| scription of the visit which Cesar 
i pai Cicero at Baisw, accompanied 
by 2,000 men, whom the orator 
VOL. LXI.—NO. CCCLXVI. 
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Many of the Roman citizens possessed ~ 
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feasted in an encampment in the 
fields, the latter states that he enter- 
tained in his villa all Ceesar’s friends, 
treed men and slaves; andadds, that in 
consequence of their number, he was 
not the guest you would ask to call 
twice. 

We may conceive that in the first 
glow of delightful feeling, consequent 
upon returning from distant barbaric 
Asia to Italy and home, the follow- 
ing lines were addressed— 


“TO THE PENINSULA OF SIRMIO. 
Ll. 


“Oh! Sirmio, thou the very eye and light 
Of all peninsulas and wooded isles, 
That seaward stretching breast the billows’ 
might, 
Or break the smoothness of the lakes with 
smiles ; 
So free, so dear is the delight that now 
Thy aspect brings, that scarce can I be- 
lieve 
Bithynia left behind, though round my 
brow 
The airs from thy green sunset wood- 
lands heave; 
Yea, scarce can deem the Asian distance 
past, 
And that I see thee, Hill of Home, at last. 


il. 


“ Oh, soothing solace for all cares of earth, 
Where the poor wanderer’s soul, long 
wearied, 
Empties its trouble by the memoried hearth, 
And sinks delighted on the long lost bed : 
This, this is recompense for all my toil, 
For all my weary sorrow when away ; 
Hail, dearest Sirmio, hail my native soil, 
Rejoice, thy lord returns to thee to-day ; 
Come, revellers of the lake, bright dancers 
come, 
And laugh out long lost gaiety of home.” 


Martial, in some pretty . verses 
written on the coast of Formia, 
whose evening quiet and airy amenit 
he prefers to ‘Tibur, Tusculum, Al- 
gidus, Preneste, Antium, or any 
retreat along the shores. or inland of 
Italy, thus describes the charms of 
sea and air in that tranquil region— 
* Hic summa leni stringitur Thetis vento, 

Nec languet’equor: viva sed quies ponti, 

Pictam Phaselon adjuvante fert aura,” &c. 


The following is to the Pinnace in 
which he voyaged from Asia to Italy, 
and up the Pd and sea-green Mincio, 
to Lake Benachus,. upon which he 
doubtless sailed init many a summer 
day and evening. The original is 
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written in Iambic metre, which runs which he made the voyage from 


in this way :— 


“TO THE PINNACE. 


“ Friends, yonder bark upon the calm beech 

stranded, 

Than which no swifter wave-dividing 
vessel 

Did ere with storm and surge inconstant 
wrestle. 

Once on an Asian hill that high com~- 
manded 

A prospect of the dawn, stood up and 
shadowed— 

Itself a little wood—rustling the changes 

Of every breeze on the Cytorian ranges. 

Many coasts know its form, which once 
went sailing 

The heaving Adriatic, many meadowed, 

Where minatory tempest gusts were wail- 


ing; 
Now past the sunny Cyclades it bounded, 
And noble Rhodes, and stern Thrace 
mountain-mounded, 
And by the fierce-waved Pontic coast 
line rounded. 
Well know I, too—it says—the Amas- 
trian towers, 
And steep Cytores topped with brown 
; box bowers 
Amid whose sides near rivers gloomed by 
willows 
First stood it, and first smiting its blue 
billows 
With outstretched oars, thence bore its 
Roman master 
Through raging seas and skies dark with 
disaster, 
Ausoniaward; whether the gale came 
shrilling 
From left or right, grey-clouded, chill, 
and thrilling, 
Or favouring Jove, benign with joyous 
weather 
Blew bounteous, puffing both its sheets 
together. 
Nor furthermore it tells us, made it ever 
A fearful vow to God of shore or river, 
Till, quitting the wide seas, it found a 
harbour 
Calm in this Sirmian cove and olive 
arbour. 
But these things long have past, and now 


Teposing — 5 
Tn peace, amid the sunshine laz’ly dozing, 
It dedicates itself, relieved from motion, 
To thee, twin-stars of the once-wandered 
ocean.” 


It was the custom of the Romans 
to dedicate the vessels in which 
they had = as indeed oy 
thing on, m ents the 
wore to the sword which th ; 

t and the pen with whic 
ote) to particular deities. 
ice Catullus dedicates the boat in 


Bithynia to Italy, whose geography 
is therein noticed in reverse order, to 
the Dii Indigetes, Castor and Pollux, 
the gods of mariners, in gratitude for 


his safe arrival at Sirmio. The poem 


was possibly inscribed on a votive 
tablet suspended in some small temple 
near his villa. 

The following verses are not by 
Catullus, but are such as he might 
have addressed to his travelled boat, 
sailing some evening on the sunny 
waters of Lake Benachus. 


“TO HIS BOAT. 


“Thou little bark wherein we rest, 
And sail along the evening seas, 
Wert once a leafy oak—the best 
Of one blue Asian mountain's trees : 
Beneath thy boughs we oft have lain 
In lustrous sundown’s golden light, 
And looked across the darkling main, 
Where ships sailed sadly toward the 
night ; 
Then many a bird around thee sung 
In summer nooks they loved so well ; 
And many a leaf, no longer young, 
In still brown autumn from thee fell. 
Old friend, how many a change thou’st 
past 
In varying years of calm and storm ; 
Through summer’s calm and winter's 
blast 
The suns rolled o’er thy broadening 
form. 
But though, O bark, to thee no more 
Thy native woodlands shall appear, 
Yet shalt thou see full many a shore, 
Deep bowered upon the Sirmian mere ; 
And floating up the morning streams 
’Mid fragrant tribes of forest trees, 
Wander enwrapp’d in sunny dreams, 
Amid their clustering Cyclades : 
And though no more from noonday heat 
The silent bird will shade his wing 
Amid thy boughs, or lovers meet 
To whisper in thy listening, 
Yet be of comfort; not alone 
Thou rovest o'er the surging brine. 
Yes, though thy leafy home be gone, 
The land and sea alike are thine; 
No wave is freer than thou art, 
And speeding thus before the gale 
A dear one, pressed against my heart, 
Still smiles beneath thy sighing sail. 
Lo! we are comrades all; and now 
My sweetest Lesbia, golden curled, 
Places a wreath upon thy prow. 
Oh, buoyant wanderer of the world. 
And as the quiet, closing day . 
Dips through the crimson calm of sea, 
Though forest birds are far away, 
We, friend, shall rest, and sing tothee.” 


Catullus had numerous friends in 
Verona, and many of their villas lay 
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than those of Istrea, and whiter than those of Corceii, 


a near his own, along the banks of the “TO VERRANIUS. 
y Sirmian peninsula. After aday passed «Oh, good Verranius, whom I hold 
in @ poetic contest with one of them, The dearest of my friends below, 
x, Licinius, he thus addresses him :— Come to thy home again, and show 
or Thy face beloved a thousand fold. 
m “TO LICINIUS. A VERSE-MAKING HOLIDAY. Come to thy household memories, 
ve ‘ All, all, expect thee, friend and brother, 
le ‘ Hom neenens yee a Dnpeen wee , ‘And onuiane looks thy gentle mother 
When, all our cares behind us ca Sowned Sane wane See shies, 
b : : ; J Where thou art lingering;—wilt thou 
y We revelled in poetic play ; come , 
ht And shaping couplets rich and terse, C6. eicienniien of teu Oh ws 
at, With hearts of music, brains of fire, Still lon ~ oe rs = 
ny Moulded the notes of various verse Thy vl 6 ‘ sony h , 
To every more of the pre Ti tees at co me ot bre 
Yet, a. ag toil, sweet friend, we Narrate what nations thou hast seen 
But heralded each singing line ae last from yonder eames green 
a festal-fingered fancy caught Oh, et alg oy ay Dogg Pog ; 
ith lightest laughters, and with wine. With trav i 
i But trust me, such is fancy’s power, oar aa 
L vo it has mastered thought and And pleasant lips and genial eyes: 
, ” 
; My brain, long past the midnight hour bang | a oe ereaes Oe 
the Of rest and darkness, sparkled still ; jal Aaah ee, See 
. : ’ ’ 
es been = aa ley, es Shall I be near thee, friend of friends.” 
ell ; Before me, nor till break of day In every Roman garden there was 
Did I in slumber sink at last. ey ga * 
fell. But ere I reached the senseless shore ps0e8 = re atone the 7 of 
ou’st Of sleep I scrawled a verse to thee. PrOueeneng Cony, eget hey 
Yes, longed even then for morn, once USUally rudely carved out of wood, 
m; more, and placed under a shady cover. 
ater’s That we might play at poesie: This deity ’ the Romans possibly 
Then take the verse, nor mock the care derived, like their others, from the 
ening Your wit has caused me all the night; Etrurians,° possibly from the Egyp- 
The gods have eyes of sleepless light, tians, whose garden god, Kem, they 
re And watch us both, so, friend, be- regarded as emblematical of the ab- 
ar, Wee. stract idea of generative influence. 
ha It was customary with the Romans The addresses of the Roman poets to 
, not only to listen to verses sung dur- Priapus, who was chiefly worshipped 
* ing the feasts, but afterwards to at Lampsacus, and along the oyster* 
, challenge each other to compose abounding coasts of the Hellespont— 
verses. If we can judge from Martial’s “Priape, te precipue in suis urbibus 
y heat migrem to a grave personage named colit ora, Hellespontia, caateris ostreo- 
ng rnelius, such festal compositions sior oris’—are generally of a coarse 
were frequently of a licentious cha- semi-humorous character, and have 
racter :— little of the descriptive beauty of the 
ma “Lex hc carminibus data est jocosis, following address of Catullus to his 
ne, Ne possint, nisi pruriant, juvare.” garden god. 
¥ Mart., Lib. 1, EB. 35. 
’ Of his friend V. ; h h “THE GARDEN GOD. 
Is Iriend Verranius, WAOM Ne — « Here stand I, shaped with rusti 
S thus affectionately invites to return to From out cian tree's arid aaah é 
sail. Rome, nothing is known, but that he Traveller, in garden gloom apart: 
7 accompanied Cneius Calpurnius Piso —_Lo! ‘to the left a poplar guards 
led, to Spain. With wakeful leaves my grassy swards, 
rorld. 
: * The Hellespont was famed for its oysters. Pliny, who has written a sort of eulogium 
, of sea, Bon those of on a once powerful city, which stood on an island of that name in the 
, ? opontis, us they were larger than those of the Lucrine lake, fresher than those of 
to thee. ‘the British coasts, sweeter than those of Medula (Bourdeaux), more pungent than those 
’ more plump than those of Lucus, less slimy than those of Coryphos, more 
nds in F delicate 
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And just as wakeful I at night 

List for the robber's footfall light. 

For me, the blossoms brightening, 

Lay forth their colours every spring ; 
For me in sultry sunshine rolled 

The ruddy corn grows dusk with gold ; 
For me, the good vine sweetening shapes 
Green glittering drops of juicy grapes; 
For me, the olive, pale and old, 

Yields clusters, blue with bitter cold :* 
My goats, in peaceful pastures grown, 
Carry their udders richly blown 

With white milk to the twilight town ; 
And from my flock a little lamb 

Full fleeced and with a breath of balm, 
Returns—when martward sent—alas! 

A right-hand full of shining brass: 

Oft, too, a sacrificial steer, 

Known to the fresh fields scarce a year, 
Pours out its pious stream of blood, 

An offering to the Garden God: 

This gift will soothe the powers divine, 
This gift will make kind fortune thine: 
And, lo! beside the altar fire, 

Kindled with sweet scented briar, 

The steward beside the victim stands, 
The club descends from stalwart hands! 
Now shalt thou pray for all good things, 
Love, peace, and wine the season brings ; 
While heaven with blue and gentle light 
Looks kindly on the simple rite.” 


Martial has several addresses to 
Priapus, among them the following, 
in which he threatens to burn the 
wooden divinity, if he fails to protect 
the little wood attached to his farm 
or villa on the Janiculum :— 


“ Oh, Priapus, who neither guard 
For me a spacious garden sward, 
Or joyous vineyard southward set, 
Thickened with grapes of gold and jet, 
But this sparse wood of thinnest shade, 
From which you were, and can be made ; 
Receive and act on my commands, 
To guard its trees from robber hands, 
Safe for my hearth—else you shall see, 
To firewood turn your deity.” 


A STREET GLIMPSE IN OLD ROME. 


Ir is the sixth hour (twelve o'clock) 
of a Roman day, as a group of horse- 
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men issue from the courtyard of the 
mansion of Manlius Torquatus, one 
of the largest in the Via Sacra, 
along which crowded street they pro- 
ceed leisurely toward the Forum. 
They are attired for a journey, all 
wear travelling-caps, and over their 
white purple-edged togas all wear 
cloaks, fastened in front with large 

old brooches, and tucked up at their 
Gabe (succincti), for the day is hot, 
and the sun glows intensely in the 
deep thoroughfares between the steep 
structure-covered sides of the Ceelian 
and Palatine hills. Their horses are 
accoutred with rich saddle-cloths and 
gilt reins, but have no stirrups. Gaily 
chatting, they pass along the eastern 
side of the Forum Romanum, in 
whose shady porticoes the money- 
changers sit, surrounded by numerous 
customers, Greek, Gallic, Asiatic, Afri- 
can, and Egyptian, to whom they are 
giving the value of their respective 
coinages in Roman asses and sesterces. 
At yonder bazaar, where all sorts of or- 
naments in metal, ivory, and ebony, are 
exposed for sale, four handsome slaves 
in black and red robes have just set 
down the golden-footed lectica of a 
Roman matron—a sort of large sedan, 
with glass windows, through which 
she is seen reclining in her long white 
stola, her essenced bend resting on a 
pillow stuffed with roses. Throwing 
aside a scroll of Sappho she has been 
reading, she enters disdainfully into 
conversation with the merchant, an 
Asiatic, who assiduously exhibits his 
choicest ornaments—his eager eyes 
sparkling with the love of gain. At 
another, filled with fruits and sweet- 
meats, agroup of boys, bare-headed, in 
white togas, with golden heart-shaped 
bullas hanging on their breasts, have 
stopped, returning from school, attend- 
ed by theirslaves(who carry their books 
and writing-materials), with one of 
whom, a grammarian,t they are con- 


* Olives were not gathered until December, hence the allusion to them as blue with 
bitter cold. The ancients resorted to their gardens for tranquillity and meditation, and 
the taste displayed in them was extremely simple. Surrounded by walls, they were 
intersected with hedge and tree rows, plane a: ° myrtle, intervalled with statues; here 
and there a fountain bubbled or a stream sparkled near the bee-hives. The central space 
was a plot or field of grass, or creeping ivy, around the beds of flowers, roses, and amaranths. 
There was parsley too for garlands, and the cucumbers, “ tortus per herbam crescit in ven- 


tram,” as Virgil says. 


+ Learned slaves fetched large prices in the Roman market. 


Daphnis, the gram- 


marian, for instance, was sold by Natius of Pisaurum, to M. Scaurus for seven hundred 
thousand sesterces; and in Pliny’s day, comic actors purchased their freedom for still 


greater sums. 
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versing in Greek. Yonder youth who, 
accompanied by a group of festal 
friends, pauses to admire a pretty 
freed-woman, just stepping from her 
chair into a flower-shop, is on his 
way to dedicate the prima lanugo 
in the temple of Apollo—for it is 
but to-day that he has assumed the 
toga virilis. Now, having passed 
the entrance of the noisy Suburra, 
they proceed through a narrow street, 








Catullus, 
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mansions pass, and they come to 
es rn le—one ene fire-wor- 
shipping Medes—in which the Magus, 
bearded, in long robes and conical 
wreathed cap, is praying before an 
urn of incense flaming in the noon- 
sun glowing through the open roof. 
A long-haired Persian pauses on the 
steps ere he enters to worship, and 
repeats some words, looking the while 
on his ring—his ring of magic, on 


where, in the very centre of the city, which is engraved a charm, an in- 
, the inhabitants display their rural scription to the spirit of his particular 
, tastes by the numerous pictures of star. 
l gardens placed in their windows, and But, for what have yonder little 
‘i where all the shops bear over their crowd gathered at the foot of the 
1 doors representations of the articles Collis Hortulorum, where a number of 
a vended within. At length, passing crosses are erected? It is to witness 
- Cesar’s Forum on the left, enter the a daily spectacle, the crucifixion of a 
s gate of the broad Flaminian Way, slave, whose shrieks rend the air, as 
\- amid whose great structures glimpses the carnifex, mounted on a ladder, 
e are seen of the Campus Martius, with drives the nails into his hands and 
e its miles of white-pillared porti- feet. What a clamour of mingled 
8. coes, shadowed by rows of plane sounds rise from the wooden amphi- 
r- trees,in which white-robed multitudes theatre in the Campus Martius yond- 
re are promenading, its stadiums and er, where Anthony is giving the 
2S exercise-grounds, mausoleums and people a show of wild beasts and 
et temples ; and beyond the river, curv- gladiators. There, in the centre of 
a ing round the yellow-sanded shores of the knights’ and senators’ benches, sit 
n, the tree-shadowed Vatican. Many the vestal virgins, in snowy robes and 
ch of the houses in this new quarter, fillets on their heads, witnessing the 
te present a splendid appearance, half amusements. In the momentary si- 
a rural, half civic, surrounded by trees lence one can hear the roar of the 
ng intervalled with numerous statues,* lions and see the naked Gauls, now 
en and through whose open atriums flying, now facing the furious beasts, 
to glimpses are obtainable of the cool sword in hand, some torn and bleed- 
an watered gardens beyond, with their ing from huge gashes ; some lying 
his reen palstra, fountains, and walks dead beside their terrible antagonists ; 
yes ordered with myrtle, plane, bay,and and now the fierce plebs, with cruel, 
At ivy. Now they pass an Egyptian blood-thirsty eyes, hungering for mas- 
et- priest, who, in long embroidered gar-  sacre, are roaring like a stormy sea, and 
, in ment, cap, and linen shoes—bearing tired of the new sport, are calling 
ped in his hand an ivory staff topped with for bears and boxers. The yellow- 
ave a golden image of the lotus, is just sanded arena reeks with blood, and 
nd- about to enter a small circular tem- the amphitheatre slaves, fastenin 
oks ple of Isis, in whose shadowy pene- hooks in the bodies of the dead an 
s of tralia one of the priestesses stands wounded gladiators, are dragging 
20n- dressed for sacrifice in white robes, them through the dark passage, along 
‘ee one wreath of thick roses shading her which the hungry beasts destined for 
with dusky forehead and sleepy African the sports of to-morrow are grom- 
and | yes, another larger wreath depending melling and pacing fierce and sullen to 
Miles from her shoulders on her bosom. In and fro. 
here §| her hand she holds a small four- But, now the group of horsemen 
space | -stringed lyre, from which she isevok- have passed the Flaminian gate and 
mths. § ing the prelude of an altar song to lashing the horses, set off toward 
ven- § the goddess. Hark! to the clash of Tibur along the Consular Way, bor- 
the sistrums—the rites have already dered for some miles with its mauso- 
eed | commenced. Palaces and marble leums and numerous tombs in marble 
r still § 












| _* The streets, porticoes, and public buildings of Rome were crowded with statues. 
: _ indeed, states that, in his time, their number equalled that of the population of the 
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686 Catullus, [J une, 
and basalt, The noise of the city to his Tiburine farm beside the wil- 
dies away ; by degrees its buildings lowy freshes of the Anio, may be 
brs << eee te neve, introduced here :— 

en-roo apitol, whic “ 
still oi from afar, rivalling thesun. anon 


Cloudless and silent the bright day «5.1 youths, menentia » tanity teint thd 


spreads around. Before them rise the 
steep, leafy, village-covered hills of Ti- 
bur, crowned by the Sibyl’s Temple ; 
beyond the Sabine Mountains; on one 
side, the Anio, shadowed by wild 
ash, rushing to join the Tiber ; on the 
ther the Latin Mountains, with 
um white on one of their de- 
clivities, and widely embracing the 
prospect on all sides but that of the 
sea, the theatre of the Apennines 
—a line of shining snow skirting the 
horizon. 
Catullus, as wesee by one of hisminor 
ms, had a villa at Tibur which, in 
ter days, was a favourite residence 
of Horace, for whom the lofty shelter 
of that airy retreat, with its woods, 
cataract, and prospect of the plai 
dotted with the old willow-shadowe 
hamlets, Fidenz, and Ulubra, and of 
the remote mighty city, presented 
greater attractions than any other 


spot :— 
“Tile terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Angulus ridet.” 


Here it was that, nooked in its 
vine-draped declivities he loved to 
compose. 

“ Circa nemus uvidique, 

Tiburis ripas, operosa parvus, 

Carmina tingo.” 


“ Within the grapy wood, 
While th’ Anio sparkles past in sunny 
sprays, 
Wreapt in a listless mood, 
I shape my lays.” 


Splendid must have been the pros- 
pect in old days from Tibur—of the 

ampania, crossed by mighty arched 
aqueducts, the roads of distant rivers, 

d intersected by the Roman ways 
which, reaching to the limits of the 
known world, centred in the impe- 
rial city—“ Deorum domicilium, arx 
orbis terrarum, portus omnium gen- 
tium ”—compared with the present, 
oe of the mournful undulating plain, 
silent as death, covered with masses 
of debris, throngh which, at sunset, 
the fuin-shadowed golden stream 

y to the sea, 

: us’s second poem to his Gar- 
den God, as it possibly bears reference 


With rush and slender osier woven 
round, 


With scarcely aught to yield a wander- 


ing guest, 
Save the dry figs that parch on yonder 
mound ; 
Yet by this arid oak, thrice hap- 
pily 
Descend my days in rude security. 


IL. 


“The peasants poor within yon rushy shed, 


Till my scant ground with hard endur- 


ing toil ; 
One clears the brambles from the growing 
bread, 
One yields me little dues of maize and 
oil; 
Yet o'er the labour, o’er their 
master too, 
The great gods look benignly from 
the blue. 


Til. 


“ Here first the freckled spring unfolds the 


flowers, 
Here waves the thin green corn with 
milky plumes ; 
By yonder bank, where pass my midday 
hours, 
Dim violets and the slumberous poppy 
blooms ; 
There droop my gourds, by pallid 
sunshine dappled, 
There glooms my sweet small 
orchard, many-appled. 


Iv. 


‘In the red leaves of autumn, nigh forgot, 


My grapes grow black with sweetness 
in the cool ; 
Here oft a bearded goat—but breathe it 
not— 
Hallows my altar with a crimson pool ; 
And little horn-hoofed kids are 
offered here, 
That heaven may guard my garden 
through the year. 


Ys 
‘Mark, merry youths, how seanty is my 


are, 
Nor touch my little store of fruit and 
wine ;— 
Lo! my great neighbour in the mansion 
there, 
Though rich, ne’er sends an offering to 
the shrine ; 
Henee, wicked ones, and on lris lord- 


ship call, 
The path itself leads straight unto 
his wall.” 
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Tue wide and full view of nature 
and its operations enjoyed by our first 
parents was probably much contract- 
ed after their fall, and only descen- 
ded in a fragmentary manner to their 
















































































































































4 posterity. After the flood, this trea- 
- diminished and broken up, was 
far from being common property to 
ng the sons of the children of Noah. It 
remained in greatest fulness among 
nd the heads of families of the descent 
: of Heber ; and, when idolatry began 
er to Pre it continued in an inferior 
and perverted form among the As- 
= syrian and Egyptian priests. Among 
them were known, or believed to be 
known, all means by which know- 
the § ledge of present and future things, 

- and of the cure of diseases, could 
vith auyent obtained, or evilly wrung 
aie rom spiritual powers. This know- 
’ ledge got in time the name of magic, 
yppy for which different derivations have 
. been given. “Priestly knowledge” 
allid is probably the best equivalent. 
When any one gifted with a portion 
small of this science chose to exert it for 
the mere attainment of power or 
temporal possessions, or for the de- 
orgot, struction or harm of others, he was 
etness looked on as a malignant sorcerer or 
: witch would be in modern times. 
the it Sir Edward Bulwer, who has made 
magic, in its use and abuse, his par- 
pool: ticular study, has well individualized 
ds are} the higher class of sages in the noble- 
arden | Minded Zanoni, and the evil-dis- 
; professors in Arbaces, priest of 
is, and the poison-concocting witch 

5 of Vesuvius. 
*™) — There were at all times individuals 
itana | ‘ormented with a desire to penetrate 
. the designs « Erovelnes, the cause 
nsion mode of natu rocesses ever 
" 3 before their eyes, the dark mysteries 
ering to | Of life, and of the union of mind and 
x arte and they arent longed 
hislord- these +g Aes i icable ar- 
ji Pr should me intelligible to 
ghtwnto | their intellect. 











The Science and Traditions of the Supernatural. 


THE SCIENCE AND TRADITIONS OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 


MAGIC, SORCERY, AND WITCHCRAFT. 


These classes of men saw within 
the range of their mental and bodi 
faculties no means of gratifying their 
wishes. Unblessed with patience or 
acquiescence in the Divine Will, or 
faith in the power, or confidence in 
the goodness of the Creator, they de- 
termined on devising some means to 
oblige those beings whose presence 
cannot be detected by bodily or; 

to be their guides through the laby- 
rinth which they never should have 
thought of entering. From Zoroaster 
to the man who subjects household 
furniture to sleight-of-hand tricks, 
all professors and disciples of forbid- 
den arts are obnoxious to be ranged 
in one of these categories. 

It would take us out of our way to 
examine the various processes tinea 
which the clear insight, accorded 
our first pa of the relation in 
which all creatures stand to the 
Creator, passed in degenerating to the 
worship of created things, human 
passions, the functions of nature, and 
the oe of gomaied heroes. It is 
merely requisite for our purpose to 
say that the heavenly bodies, so mys- 
terious in their unapproachableneas, 
and in their motions, and the un- 
doubted influence of the apparently 
largest two on the condition of the 
parent earth, became chief objects of 
adoration. The mae — reine 
appeared to give birth to ivi 
beings, to furnish them with food. 
and all things essential to their ex- 
istence, and in whose bosom all seek 
their rest, was the loved, the 
genial Alma Mater. Her hand- 
maidens, the subtle and (as was sup- 
posed) simple elements, the water, 
the fire, and the air, came in for their 
measure of worship. The original 


notion of the heave m 
and guardian angels bone deen 
ated in = ie of demons or 
genii. modern verse-makers, 
when mentioning the genius of Rome, 
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688' The Science and Traditions of the Supernatural. 


the genius of Cesar, &c., scarcely re- 
flect that what to them is a mere 
tic i , Was an existing, potent 
ing to the contemporaries of the 
Tarquinii, the Fabii, and the Julian 
family. 

As has been observed, nothing evil 
was necessarily connected with the 
word magic. The Persian Magi 
were well qualified to rule their sub- 
jects by their superior attainments in 
science. They sacrificed to the gods; 
they consulted them on their own 
affairs, but particularly as to the issue 
of events pregnant with the weal or 
woe of their people. The Egyptian 

riests were depositories of all the 
nowledge that had survived the dis- 
rsion at Babel in a fragmentary 
orm. Both priests and Magi had re- 
course to rites in presence of the peo- 
ple for the foreknowledge of future 
events. This, in fact, formed a por- 
tion of the state religion ; but an ac- 
quaintance with more recondite and 
solemn ceremonies, which they prac- 
tised in secret, was carefully kept 
from the commonalty. 

While the Greeks and Romans 

id divine honours to Jupiter and 

uno, or theirdoubles, Zeus and Héré, 
and the other divinities, great and 
less great, some tradition of the 
primeval truth held its ground among 
the more intelligent, and the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Ruler was ac- 
knowledged. ith some Destiny 
was chief ruler, and an uneasy feel- 
ing was abroad that Jove would be 
deprived of power some day. It was 
the same in the Scandinavian myth- 
ology. The giants and the wolf Fen- 
ris were to prevail against the sir, 
though themselves were, in turn, to 
perish also, and after this twilight 
of the gods, the world was to be re- 
newed under the sway of the All- 
Father. 

Nearly everything in the mytholo- 
gies wasa corruption, or a distortion, 
or shadow of some primeval revela- 
tion or religious ceremonial, or com- 
mandment rage we | given. 

The dread inhabitants of Jotun- 
heim, though inferior to Odin and 
his family in Asgard, were an endur- 
ing trouble to them, especially as 
they were aware of the dreadful 
strife when the- horrible twilight was 
to come. This had a parallel in the 
Grecian mythology. The Titans, 


[ June, 


though subdued and bound, could 
not be destroyed ; and Prometheus, 
suffering tortures on his rock, was 
less in awe of Zeus than Zeus was of 
him. These views, both Grecian and 
Scandinavian, were the remains of 
early traditions of truths debased and 
disfigured. The powers of evil were 
permitted to exert their forces to 
contravene the designs of Providence 
in reference to the human race. 
Towards the end of the world their 
baleful energies will be exerted with 
their fullest force, but to be finally 
crushed ; and then God’s Kingdom 
will indeed come, and all, except the 
thoroughly reprobate, will have no 
will but His. 

Etherealized beings as they were, 
the gods might perhaps be happy 
in Olympus feasting on their nectar 
and ambrosia; but for their own 
meagre, shivering shades, once this 
life was past, they expected but a 
chill, comfortless existence. A long 
life on the warm, genial bosom of 
mother Earth formed their most 
cherished wish, and the spiritual 
beings that ruled the air, the earth, 
and hades, were invoked and ques- 
tioned as to the future earthly weal 
and woe of the consulters. 

What a disheartening picture is 
given in the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey of the existence after death, 
wl of the gloomy rites performed by 
Odysseus in order to know his own 
future fortunes. He leaves the abode 
of the goddess Circe, who can do 
nothing better than direct him to sail 
to the confines of Orcus, situate on 
the outer rim of the earth-encircling 
ocean stream, and consult the shade 
of the blind Seer Tiresias. He ar- 
rives at the gloomy beach that never 
basked in the warm light of the sun, 
scoops an ell-wide trench, pours into 
it milk, honey, water, wine, and meal, 
and last, the blood of the black ewe 
and ram given him by the enchan- 
tress. No sooner has the blood been 
poured in than the poor spectres of 
the mighty dead—hungry and wan 
—crowd round the pit to drink the 
blood. The sage warriors heart 
aches when the shade of his revered 
mother presses forward, impelled by 
hunger, and all ignorant and regard- 
less of the presence of her unhappy 
son. Qh, stern destiny! he knows 
her well enough, but is forced to keep 
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her off at the sword’s point till Tire- 
sias has satisfied his thirst in the sa- 
crificial gore. Then after learning the 
destiny of his house, he may permit 
the poor maternal shade to come and 
satisfy her unnatural appetite. 

This may be said to be the earliest 
account of a necromantic rite, which 
was not, however, practicable in or- 
dinary cases. If the body had not 
obtained sepulchral rites, the poor, 
shivering soul could not cross the 
Styx, and perhaps it might avail itself 
of the opportunity to appal some late 
relative by its ghastly presence, ex- 
hort him to collect its mortal relics, 
burn them, move three times round 
the pyre, and pronounce the farewell 
charm which privileged the poor 
shade to cross in Charon’s cranky 
cockle-shell, and enjoy the sad com- 
forts of Elysium. Once there, the 
shade was deaf to the voices of all 
mortal charmers,* and the curious 
inquirer into futurity either consulted 
an oracle, or employed the legal 
trafficker in omens, or made solemn 
perquisitions to the evil or good 
genius who was born at the same 
moment, and would at the same mo- 
ment perish with him. The system 
of paganism, being based in error, 
could not be expected to be consist- 
ent. Whatever the Grecian poets 
might think concerning the state of 
the separated souls, their Roman 
brethren would persist in considering 
the spirits of the good as taking in- 
terests in the weal of their native 
cities or their own surviving families. 
They hovered unseen near the family 
hearths, and were believed to dwell 
in the little images, the Lares, which 
were placed near the kitchen fires. 
These loved and reverenced little 
images resembled monkeys rather 
than men. They were appropriately 
clad in the skins of the dog, the faith- 
ful house-guard, and their festivals 
were held in the genial month sacred 
to Maia. The souls of wicked men, 


* There were exceptions, however, to this general rule. 
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the Larve or Lemures, employed 
themselves on the other hand in 
working evil to their survivors, whose 
lot they envied. They received a 
kind of worship, arising from fear. 
They were besought not to work 
harm to the house nor its inmates, 
but to be their defence against 
stranger beings of their class. The 
homage paid to them had thus a 
Fetish character. Frightful little 
idols were made to propitiate them, 
and probably to frighten away strange 
Larve. Teraphimt of this class have 
been discovered under entrances to 
buildings at Nineveh. Some have 
thought that the little idols carried 
away by Rachael were of this fright-- 
ful character. We incline rather to 
suppose them to belong to the class 
of the benevolent and protecting 
Lares.t 

As all the knowledge possessed by 
the priests and philosophers of 
heathen times—and in which the 
generality of men did not share—was 
properly magic, the name was not 
connected with any idea of evil. It 
was the abuse of this knowledge, such 
as causing, by incantations, gods or 
demi-gods, or souls of departed men 
to appear, and do for the theurgist 
something evil, and out of the or- 
dinary course of nature ; this was 
what was odious, to which they gave 
the name goetia, and which was con- 
tinyed under the Christian dispensa- 
tion by the title of “ sorcery.” 

In the Egyptian temples, and in 
those raised to Apollo, Esculapius, 
and others, were dormitories devoted 
to the convenience of patients, who, 
previous to a near approach to the 
divinity, were required to abstain 
for some short time from food, for a 
longer period from wine, to drink 
water, to bathe, to be fumigated, to 
be rubbed well, and in fact to observe 
a regimen similar to what a skilful 
physician of modern times would re- 
commend. Thesick man was put to rest 


Some terrible adepts in 


magic incantations were even powerful enough to draw down dread Hecate from her sphere; 


nay the Dii Majores themselves were obnoxious to their hellish charms. 


In the Hindoo 


mythology such power could be obtained by severe penances. Witness Southey’s 
Kehama. 


+ Repheh—one who relaxes with fear, or strikes with terror. 


} In Russian cottages were to be seen not long since the tutelar Ubross. 


In an islet off 


one of the British isles, an unshapely stone is, or was some time ago, propitiated with li- 
bations, so that he might send some good shipwrecks. 
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(generally on the skin of a black ram)* 
where no glimpse of heaven’s light 
could penetrate, and where no sound 
from the outer world could be heard. 
Next day he was questioned by the 
priests as to how the night had 
; and in most cases he had a 
vision of the god to communicate. 
The heavenly visiter had appeared in 
such or such a guise, and had pre- 
scribed such and such comalion 
These remedies, mostly extracted 
from herbs, and generally accom- 
panied with superstitious circum- 
stances and charms, were resorted to 
with a most unhesitating faith on the 
part of the invalid. The cures were 
numerous, and the failures but few. 
Access to the adytum of the god was 
out of the question, It was a great 
privilege to be allowed to approach 
the apartment of high priest or 
priestess, and all the active agencies 
of the secret machinery of the estab- 
lishment were religiously kept a 
mystery to the profane.t Hence the 
management of the sick worshippers 
can only be guessed at. One of these 
two theories may be rationally 
adopted. The priests, well acquainted 
with the science of optics, and the 
other divisions of natural philosophy, 
as well as the skilful treatment of the 
sick, would find it a matter of little 
difficulty to present to the patient 
under the influence of a narcotic, 
amid fumigations and sweet music, a 
personification of the deity of the 
temple, and make him listen en- 
tranced to the words of wisdom, and 
the oe mearang oracles proceed- 
= his sacred lips. 
heory number two supposes the 
existence of animal magnetism. 
After the skilful preparation of the 
tient already described, and while 
is faith was strong, and his expecta- 
tion of seeing glorious sights was 
eager and intense, and while his 
senses of smelling and hearing were 
entranced, he was subjected to a pro- 
cess of animal magnetism. Then, 
while gifted with clairvoyance, and 
his attention powerfully directed to 
this or that matter connected with 
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his complaint, he gave utterance to 
the names or descriptions of the 
medicines on which depended his 
cure. Of course, when the wise 
priests lighted on a happily-condi- 
tioned subject, they did not neglect 
to direct his regards to scenes and 
events about which they required 
some definite information. If the 

assive instrument of the skill and 
Sandlaies of the priests retained any 
memory of his experience next morn- 
ing, he of course gave credit to the 
god for the fancied visions or ecsta- 
cies. His cure followed. Isis, or 
Horus, or Ceres, or Apollo, was 
powerful and propitious ; the priests 
were their wise and benevolent minis- 
ters and favourites, and greater lustre 
and glory were shed on the fane in 
which these wonders occurred. 

At Delphi, where a priestess was 
the medium through whom Apollo 
gave counsels and uttered prophecies, 
she was questioned by her managers 
while her brain was excited by in- 
toxicating fumes. She needed to 
lead a mortified and chaste life, other- 
wise excitement produced death. 
The priests made a happy selection, 
when choosing their instrument, 
among maids of a delicate organiza- 
tion, and fine-strung or partly diseased 
nervous system. She was never seen 
by any of the numerous worshippers 
that thronged to the templefor insight 
into their future lives or relief from 
their present maladies. She was 
caabiile bathed, rubbed, anointed, 
fumigated, and, in all respects, 
treated as the unsound suppliants 
who came to be healed at this or that 
temple. 

Among theanswers given at Delphi 
are two remarkable ones, both re- 
turned to Croesus, the rich King of 
Lydia. He directed his am ors 
to inquire of the oracle on the hun- 
dreth day after their departure, and 
at a certain hour of that day, how he 
(Croesus) was qnpeged at the mo- 
ment. The priests having their un- 
happy Pythia composed in the mag- 
netic trance at the moment, directed 
her from headland to headland ; and, 


* When the highland chief wished his seer to bring him information from the world 
of spirits, he caused him to take his unhallowed rest on the hide of a newly-slain bull, 


and within hearing of a cataract. 


The rite was in force when Herodotus was collect- 


ing materials for his history, a black sheep-skin being the bed-sheet in the earlier period, 
+ Pro Fanum—before or outside the temple. 
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having landed her on the Asian coast, 
oe her on to the palace of Sar- 

_ What is the rich monarch of 
Lydia doing at this moment, cried 
they ? and an answer came in Greek 
hexameters :— 


“See, I number the sands; the distances 

know I of ocean ; 

Hear even the dumb; comprehend, too, 
the thoughts of the silent. 

Now, perceive I an odour—an odour it 
seemeth of lamb’s flesh, 

As boiling—as boiling in bronze—and 
mixed with the flesh of a tortoise. 

Brass is beneath, and with brass is this 
covered all over.”* 


And indeed, just then, Croesus was 
seething a lamb and tortoise in a 
brazen pot covered with a brazen lid. 

The other question was—whether 
the King’s son, then dumb, would 
ever enjoy the faculty of speech, and 
this was the answer— 


“ Lydian, foolish of heart, although a poten- 
tate mighty, 
Long not to hear the voice of a son in 
thy palace. 
*Twill bring thee no good; for know, his 
mouth he will open, 
Of all days, on the one most unlucky.” 


Croesus, on the point of being slain 
in his last battle with Cyrus, was 
preserved by his hitherto dumb son 
crying out to the Persian soldier— 
** Man, do not kill Croesus !” 

One of three suppositions must be 
made in relation to these answers. 

ist. Herodotus has related the 
things which were not. 

2nd. The Pythia was in the mag- 
netic sleep when she was asked the 
questions, saw the events, and gave 
true answers. 

3rd. The Devil had a certain know- 
ledge of what was passing where he 
was not personally present, and a 
limited knowledge of future events, 
and was thus able to keep up the de- 
lusions of mythology. 

Old-fashioned Christians, who con- 
sider it safest to look on the natural 
sense as the rule, and the non-natural 
as the exception, when studying the 
historic portions of Scripture, will, if 
they trust to the good old Geoffrey 
Keating, of Halicarnassus, adopt at 
onee our third hypothesis. German 
rationalists and their English ad- 
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mirers, and all who put faith in Mes- 
mer’s buckets and brass rods, and ig- 
nore the personality of the spirit of 
evil, and are certain that the demo- 
niacs of Judea were only afflicted with 
epilepsy, will favour the second sup- 
position. 

We have now seen magi and priests 
using such lights as were vouchsafed 
to them for tne benefit of their kings 
and patrons, and for the recovery of 
the sick ; but, besides these reverently 
disposed sages, there were others of 
more or less proficiency in the learn- 
ing of the time who were strongly 
acted on by a desire to pierce deeper 
into the secrets of nature, so as to pro- 
cure a long enjoyment of this world’s 
goods, as they looked but to ajoyless 
after-life. These became incessant in 
sacrificing to, and otherwise propi- 
tiating, the mysterious Hecate, the 
powers that ruled Hades, and the 
elements of the earth, the fire, and the 
air, that they might be admitted to 
communication with those subtle and 
powerful beings from whom they 
were separated by their envelope of 
earth. The means used were traves- 
ties of the forms in which adoration 
had been paid from the beginning to 
the Supreme Being—incantations in 
mystic numbers instead of prayers, 
and sacrifices chiefly of unclean ani- 
mals, and offerings of various sub- 
stances always looked on with dis- 
gust as connected with the decay of 
our mortal frames. 

All that may be fairly looked on as 
superstitious practices among Chris- 
tians, all belief in fairies and ghosts, 
are relics of paganism, which, despite 
the zeal and teaching of the early 
missionaries, remained fixed in the 
minds and hearts of the partly con- 
verted. Some pagan ideas remained 
the objects of lingering attachment 
and reverence, others of fear and dis- 
like. The great shaggy satyr, Pan, 
na whom the awful voice 
was heard by the coast-dwellers of 
the central sea—‘‘ The great god Pan 
is dead,” lost his prestige, and became 
the hoofed and horned devil of mediz- 
val story and legend. The Lares and 
Lemures began to feel their identities 
and dispositions blending and getting 
confused ; and at last the brownie or 
goblin, drudging lubber-fiend, luri- 


* “ Ennemoser’s History of Magic,” translated by William Howitt. 
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kawn or pooka, was the result— 
nearly as well disposed as the Lar to 
the happiness of the family in which 
he was domesticated, but retaining 
something of the malignity of the 
Larva, and taking delight in whimsi- 
eal and ludicrous annoyance, inflicted 
on lazy man or maid-servant. He 
still was grateful for food, but his 
reason for decamping from any house 
where new clothes were laid in his 
way, has not, as far as we know, been 
satisfactorily accounted for. The old 
familiar was only provided with a 
dog-skin dressing-gown, so that for 
want of a suit of ceremony, he could 
not go out to evening parties however 
willing he might be. Perhaps, had 
the Latian or Veian, or Tuscan Lar, 
been gladdened with the sight of a 
good surtout, the temptation would 
have been above his strength, and his 
comfortable berth by door or hob of 
Penetralia, would have known him 
no more. 

The spirit of prophecy made the 
soul of the chaste priestess of Delphi 
his favourite resting-place ; but, when 
the oracle became dumb, the genius, 
now a lying, and perverse, and ill-in- 
formed one, selected for abode the 
breast of a woman, young or old, who, 
for the gift, had bartered her salva- 
tion with the Evil One. It fared 
somewhat better with the fauns and 
the female genii of the hills, the 
forests, the lakes, and the rivers. 
These became fairies, more or less 
kindly disposed to man ; and the worst 
that happened to the fauns was their 
transformation to pookas, fir-darrigs, 
and lurikeens. 

In the heathen dispensation, Zeus, 
Ares, Poseidon, and Orcus, contract 
morganatic marriages with mortal 
‘women ; and some favoured mortals, 
such as Anchises, Endymion, Tith- 
onus and Numa Pompilius, found 
favour in eyes of goddess, nymph of 
stream or sea, Oread of the hill, or 
Hamadryad of the wood. Those 

ood times having come to an end, 
Michael Scott is found dwelling with 
the fairy queen in her kingdom ; the 
handsome fisherman sitting by the 
side of the northern fiord, is enticed 
by the mermaid to descend to the 
meads and bowers at the bottom of 
the green waves ; Ossian follows a 
golden-haired maiden through the 
sun-lighted waves till they reach 
Tir-na-n-Oge, land of youthful de- 
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light, at the bottom of the Atlantic ; 
and the founder of the house of 
O’Sullivan Mhor is equally fortunate. 
Women, neglecting the sacred Chris- 
tian rites, are carried into fairy bills, 
and recognised after many years by 
old neighbours, who, belated and 
slightly affected by “mountain dew,” 
have entered an enchanted rath, 
lighted up brighter than the day, and 
filled with beautiful men and women 
with rich dresses, such as he never 
before saw, and probably will never 
see again. 

But the representatives of the 
Celtic or Gothic superstition have re- 
ceived damage from their remote an- 
cestors. The graceful fairy, dressed 
in red and green, skimming over a 
Kerry meadow by moonlight, or the 
Neck, sitting by Scandinavian lake, 
and playing on his harp, is equally 
doubtful of future happiness, when 
their present home shall “ wither like 
a parched scroll.” If priest or pea- 
sant tell the anxiously inquiring 
Neck that he will be saved through 
the Saviour’s merits and goodness, 
then will he joyfully dance on the 
smooth lake to the sound of his harp ; 
but if a harsh answer is made, he 
utters a shriek, and dives to the 
water's deepest recess. These paral- 
lels might be extended to the utmost 
limit of a volume ; so we give them 
up in despair. 

In adverting to the successors of 
the magicians, white and black, of 
ancient times, we must necessarily 
refer to that repository of recondite 
knowledge, the CapBpaLa. The root 
of the word is hibbel, to receive, which 
had reference to the supposed lofty 
learning acquired by Moses, while on 
the Mount, and which he afterwards 
communicated to Joshua. This was 
orally handed down to succeeding 
scholars, and passed in time to Chris- 
tian adepts, whom the later Jewish 
sages admitted to their confidence in 
the spirit of Freemasonry. By de- 
grees, those secret communications, 
in which the hidden designs of Pro- 
vidence, and all the mystic relations 
of spirit and matter were revealed, 
were entrusted to ink and parchment. 
The adepts began to feel less interest 
in the vast scheme of creation than 
in their own supposed relations with 
the lower invisible beings among 
whom they lived; and at last the 
studies of the sages seemed confined 
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to the means for obliging the elémen- 
tary spirits to appear and reveal their 
knowledge. 

Has any reader of the University 
not yet perused the “ Rape of the 
Lock,” that gem of ethereal poesy ? 
Without pausing for answer, we beg 
to remind him that the poet, in dedi- 
cating the work to Mrs. Arabella 
Fermor, the beautiful heroine of the 
piece, refers her to certain memoirs 
of Le Comte de Gabalis for illustra- 
tion of the spiritual machinery of the 
fable. He tells her that many ladies 
had read the book on the supposition 
of its being a romance, but says 
nothing as to the author's name or 
station. The witty and learned writer 
was the Abbe de Villars, of the Mont- 
faucon family, and near relative of 
the learned Pérede Montfaucon, Bene- 
dictin. He was assassinated on the 
road from Paris to Lyons in 1675, by 
a relative of his own. 

The Count of Gabalis, a profound 
Rosicrucian, pays a visit to the re- 
presentative of the author, a young 
gentleman with a penchant for occult 
studies, and reveals the mysteries of 
his peculiar science to his half incre- 
dulous listener. The disciple taking 
the master’s hypotheses as certain, 
deduces preposterous conclusions from 
them, but is not able to shake the 
Count’s confidence in the soundness 
of his system, of which the following 
meagre outline is presented. 

“At the creation, beings of a re- 
fined and subtle essence were created 
to watch over the four elements, and 
keep the machinery of our terrestrial 
orb in the most pleasing and useful 
order. They were not spirits in the 
common acceptation of the word, but 
rather the quintessence of the several 
elements, refined and condensed, and 
differing from each other much in the 
same proportion as the grosser par- 
ticles from which they were sublima- 
ted. These were the nymphs, the 
sylphs, the salamanders, and the 
gnomes, their respective charges being 
the waters, the air, the fire, and the 
earth. There were male and female 


* spirits, even as the human race con- 


sisted of men and women ; and if our 


first parents had consulted the well- 


being of ‘themselves and their pos- 
terity, Eve would have wedded one of 


* It may be reasonably supposed that the text ‘‘ The sons of God saw the daughters of 
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these pure and powerful beings, and 
Adam another. Then,instead of the 
sickly, weak, and wicked race that 
now incumbers the earth, there 
would flourish, during the time allot- 
ted for its endurance, a noble race of 
intellectual, powerful, and glorious 
beings, exempt from the yoke of pas- 
sion and appetite, and enriched with 
a profound knowledge of the opera- 
tions of nature, the mystical rela- 
tions of the other heavenly bodies 
with ours, and the duties of all crea- 
tures to the Creator. 

“This desirable state of things, 
however, was not to be. Our first 
parents foolishly (and even wickedly, 
according to the Cabbalistic phil- 
osophy, of which Count Gabalis was 
a high professor), preferred each other 
for life companions, and we, their un- 
happy offspring, are enduring the 
bitter consequences of their folly. 

‘Noah was wiser in his generation 
than Adam. Being actuated by the 
most lofty motives, he and his wife, 
Vesta, agreed to live apart, and select 
new partners from the elementary 
genii. She selected the Salamander, 
Oromasis for her new lord and mas- 
ter, and their children were the 
renowned Zoroaster (otherwise Ja- 

het), and Egeria, the beloved of 
Vuma in aftertimes. Sambethe, a 
wise daughter of Noe, had the same 
good-fortune. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to explain that the sybils had 
the blood («chor, we meant to say) of 
the sylphs, in their arteries) Ham 
did not approve of this conduct of 
his parents, nor of the similar one of 
his brothers and their partners. He 
was a man of low propensities, and 
preferred his earthly wife to sylph, 
ondine, gnome, or salamander, and 
see the result in the inferior African 
race, their posterity. The vestal 
virgins were instituted in honour of 
her mother by Egeria, and Zoroaster 
shed his lights on Persia and other 
countries of Asia. The noble race 
(Ham’s posterity excepted) that so 
rapidly peopled the world after the 
flood, owed their personal greatness 
and the stupendous works they were 
able to execute (still an enigma to the 
little people of later times) to the 
wisdom of Noah and Vesta’s selection 
of partners.* It is not surprising 
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that the d feature of Maniche- 
ism, the denouncing of matrimony as 
being of the Evil Principle or Ari- 
manes, should have taken its rise in 
the favoured country of the son of the 
Salamander, Oromasis. 

“One little inconvenience attend- 
ing the condition of our Rosicrucian 
essences, was their being subject to 
annihilation after longer or shorter 
periods of existence. However, there 
was not wanting balm in Gilead. As 
soon as marriage rites weresolemnized 
between mortal and sylph, that mo- 
ment the aerial bride or bridegroom 
became immortal. So the tutelary 
spirits of fire, air, and water, were 
well disposed to these profitable and 
pleasing alliances with the adepts of 
the Cabbalistic science. The devils, 
notwithstanding the prevalent belief 
concerning their state, were strictly 
confined within the glowing centre of 
the earth, and unable to look abroad 
on our fair world, or induce man or 
woman to displease the Creator. The 
gnomes—the spirits of the earth— 
produced by the selection and etheri- 
zation of its finest particles, residing 
in the regions next to the demons’ ha- 
bitation, had good opportunity of wit- 
nessing their horrible condition, inde- 
finitely aggravated by the idea of the 
eternity of their sufferings. The 
demons, on their side, improved the 
occasion by representing to the simple- 
minded gnomes, that if they formed 
earthly connexions they would be 
damned, and their torments length- 
ened out for an eternity of eternities. 
This had the desired effect. Scarcely a 
gnome would consent to be united to 
the finest man or woman born (bear 
in mind that there are male and 
female gnomes), while the only bar 
that prevented every nymph, sylph, 
and salamander from obtaining the 
boon of immortality, was the fewness 
of the large-minded philosophers of 
the occult science, who alone were 
calculated to render them happy. 
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The following great fact jars a little 
in principle with what has been ex- 
plained, -but we are not to blame. 

“ During the period from the oore 
of Noe to the commencement of the 
Christian era, and in the rampant 
days of Paganism, the elemental spi- 
rits wished to furnish to man these 
helps, which an outraged Providence 
seemed indisposed to afford. So fine 
weather was sent, and prophecies 
wer~ uttered by various oracles, the 
foreseeing power of each being an 
individual of one of the four orders. 

“As in most cases the human 
Media of old prophecies were of the 
gentle sex, they must have got their 
inspiration from spiritual beings of the 
ungentle ditto, who imparted their 
knowledge of futurity to their mortal 
spouses in return for the great boon of 
immortality received through them. 
Gnome, nymph, salamander, or 
sylph, chi in no degree what- 
ever of the malevolent nature of the 
demons, thought—good easy spirits !— 
that they were doing great good by 
imparting their knowledge of future 
and distant occurrences to their fa- 
vourites ; but see how the best things 
may be abused by mortal folly and 
demon wickedness. The devils find- 
ing man abandoned to his own 
devices, and no powers looking after 
his lowly condition but the benevo- 
lent beings of the Cabbala, got it 
circulated among the degenerate 
sons of men, that the priestess who 
sat on the uncomfortable tripod at 
aan received inspiration, not from 
an elemental sprite, but from a deity, 
who deserved and ought to receive 
divine honours from the hands and 
lips of man. Moreover, the spirits, 
the refined qvintessences iol the 
guardians of the elements from which 
they had been formed, were not 
merely to be cherished and honoured, 
but adored—yes, adored!* Oh cun- 
ning and baleful fiends, how like the 
‘bees of Trebizond,’ you convert the 


men,” &c., &c., misunderstood and misinterpreted, led to the adoption of these absurdities 


and the Manichean errors, among the professors of the Cabbala. 


A variety introduced 


by some sage makes Namah, wife of Noah, to have been beloved by the spirit Azael, who 
for her sake voluntarily renounced his high privilege, and has continued an outcast to the 


present time. 


* We are not ignorant of the jarring of this portion of the Cabbalistic theory upon that 
already enunciated concerning the innocuous and confined condition of the natives of 
Pandemonium. But if any theory-monger whose system is not based on God's Word 
finds fault, we will be at the trouble of obliging him to produce his own. The vulgar 


theory as to the necessity of a good memory to a liar is very applicable here. 
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finest juice extracted from the flowers 


























































- of creation into deadly poison, driving 
| the souls of men into madness. 
‘ “Tt might be naturally supposed 
that the marriage of an ondine or a 
at sylph with a son of Eve, would be 
‘ attended with some joyful ceremonial; 
= such, indeed, was the case. The 
ce sprites on these occasions would, as a 
oa cmperwd exercise, listen to a Prone 
34 ‘om a head doctor in Cabbalistic 
the lore. If it were a reluctant gnome 
a brought at last to see the error of his 
ways, the professor would hold forth 
ie on the great benefit conferred on him 
i by his union with a daughter of earth, 
er ll that his neighbours of the burning 
‘the pit could say against it, notwithstand- 
: ing. 
mt “Orpheus was the first of mortal 
) of mould who held forth to these sub- 
a tilized beings; and on his opening 
speech the great gnome, Sabatius, ab- 
hat. jured annihilation and celibacy, and 
ihe took a mortal bride. These meetings 
aoe have since borne the name of the 
Ss wise convert, and a new trait of the 
t 7 malice of the devil has manifested 
| "fs itself thereby. We do not hear much 
Recot of ‘ Witches’ Sabats,’ so called, till the 
ae middle of the fifteenth century, but 
find- they existed long before ; and the 
cio Satanic agents took care to spread 
fter abroad that instead of intellectual 
® and mildly joyful reunions, they were 
er meetings held by repulsive old hags, 
. és and shameless young women, and 
eo reprobate men, all presided over by 
Mi . . the great goatish-looking wretch him- 
fr rm self, who made villanous music for 
jeit them, exhorted them to do all the 
wary 5 mischief practicable between that and 
Te the next meeting; and instead of 
» allowing them to kiss his hand or 
im mouth, obliged each man or woman 
hi h to bestow his or her accolade upon a 
wae ‘ less honourable portion of his person. 
: nd Another palpable instance of the 
ae devil’s vain-glory, and his spite against 
: the gnomes and men! Knowing the noble 
4 the and lofty position to be attained by 





man when united in brotherhood to 
the elemental genii, he gets his 
Jfauterers on earth to throw an air of 
sordid indecency, impiety, and horror 
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*This Cagliostro of the ancients was born in Cappadocia, a few years before the 

Christian era. He was a Pythagorean, and renounced wine, women, meat, and fish, at 

' Teast in appearance. He died towards the end of the first century, making sure to con- 

_ ceal the manner of it, even from his confidant, Damis. This honest man wrote his life, 
afterwards enlarged and polished into a romance by Philostratus, 
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over these reunions, Goethe and 
other poets giving their aid, and thus 
deterred men from an acquaintance so 
beneficial to themselves and their 
posterity. 

“We must give another instance or 
twoof the malicious aspersions thrown 
upon the descendants of the gnomes 
and sylphs. The great (impostor 
according to some) Apollonius of 
Tyana understood the language of 
birds ; could vanish into thin air when 
Domitian wished tolay handson him ; 
raised a dead girl to life; announced 
in an assembly in Asia, that at the 
same moment they were putting a 
tyrant to death in Rome ;* but all 
these great deeds of his are imputed 
to the devil instead of the ondine or 
salamander, to whom he was tied in 
Hymen’s chain. An English princess 
bears the sage Merlin to a spirit- 
husband, and the world, instigated 
by the evil one, denounces her as an 
unchaste woman. Yea, many will 
contend that the fay or genius, 
Melusina, is not the ancestress of the 
noble house of Lusignan, in Poitiers. 

“If any ambitious and inquisitive 
reader is induced to seek the acquaint- 
ance of these wise, beautiful, and 
benevolent beings, and is anxious to 
know the mode of opening a commu- 
nication with them, let him restrain 
his impatience a liftle. The learned 
Comte de Gabalis offered to introduce 
his disciple to an assembly whom he 
was going to address in public; this 
was to be on the next interview be- 
tween disciple and sage ; but if it took 
place, the Abbé has left presentation 
and acquaintance unrecorded. There 
is a supposition that the Teraphim 
carried off from Laban were used by 
him for obtaining interviews with 
the sprites, and therefore his concern 
at being robbed of them was so great. 
Micheas, in the Book of Judges, also 
bitterly lamented his idols, probably 
for the same reason. The only hope 
we can hold out to our presumptuous 
friend lies in a search after these idols 
or Teraphjm: 

“The mystics of the middle ages 
cherished tutelar genii, as well us 
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these beings just enlarged on. These 
undertook to warn the mortals to 
whom they were attached of impend- 
ing danger, to point out the right 
line of conduct in doubtful concerns, 
and to be of as much use to him in 
worldly matters as his guardian angel 
in the affairs of his spiritual ones. 
Hence the warnings sent in dreams— 
the sudden thoughts that enter the 
mind, as by inspiration, pointing to 
this or that line of conduct or action, 
sure to lead to a good result. Those 
who appear born to disappointments 
and misfortunes are naturally way- 
ward, and negligent, and indocile to 
good instruction ; hence their genii 
at last get tired of their charge, and 
leave them to the ordinary adverse 
course of events. What earthly chance 
would all the non-beautiful women 
have of winning desirable partners in 
life were they not aided by their 
genii, who communicate a charm to 
their tones and gestures, infuse an 
agreeability of manner into them, and 
cause their homely features to be seen 
through an enchanted medium? An 
example will exhibit the proceedings 
of these good genii better than whole 
pages of essay. 

“A savant of Dijon, contemporary 
with Christina of Sweden and Des- 
cartes, was annoyed by a passage in 
one of the Greek poets for days. He 
was unable to penetrate the sense ; 
and, at last, despairingly betook him- 
self to sleep. Ina dream his genius 
conducted Sin to the royal library of 
Stockholm. He accurately observed 
the arrangement of the shelves, busts, 
&c., and at the end, opened a volume, 
and found, about the 24th page, a 

e in Greek which completely 
ae his difficulty. Awaking, he 
struck a light, wrote down the lines 
while they were fresh in his memory, 
and on rising next morning, he found 
the solution of his perplexity on the 
table. He questioned by letter the 
philosopher, Descartes, who had charge 
of the library at Stockholm at the 
time, and found the description given 
of its local features to correspond 
exactly with the picture presented to 
him in his sleep. A duplicate of the 
very scarce volume, which he had up 
to the date of his dream, never seen, 
was sent to him, and his wonder and 
perplexity were great. Let no pro- 
fessional mountebank ascribe . this 
wonderful circumstance to his darling 


clairvoyance ; the savant had no pro- 
fessor by to throw him into the mes- 
meric trauce, and bid him cherche. 

“ This case was nearly matched by 
what happened to a councillor of 
the French parliament, to whom a 
young man appeared in his sleep, and 
uttered a few words in a foreign and 
(to him) unknown tongue. He wrote 
down the sounds as well as he could, 
and showed the paper to the learned 
Mons. de Sommaise, who pronounced 
the piece to be a Syriac p: e writ- 
ten in Roman character, and the pur- 
port this :—“ Go out of thy house ; 
for it will be a heap of ruins to-morrow 
evening.” The councillor showed 
himself a man of sense. He removed 
his family and his furniture ; and the 
house, hen it fell, caused no loss of 
life nor valuable furniture. 

“These and other wonderful inter- 
ferences of genii for good are given 
on the authority of an Irish adept, 
whom his French laudator called 
Magnamara. He made no difficulty 
of bringing a young aspirant face to 
face with his guardian genius. In an 
obscure apartment he drew a circle 
on the floor, and a square within the 
circle (Sir E. Bulwer Lytton would 
have preferred a pentagon), placed a 
mysterious name of the Deity at each 
angle of the figure, and the powerful 
name, Agla, in the centre. He then 
stripped the postulant, clapped a 
brimless hat on his head, and a wind- 
ing-sheet round his shoulders, made 
him so stand inside the square that 
the powerful Agla would lie between 
his feet, punctured some characters 
on his forehead, and wrote certain 
words in two small circles in his right 
hand. This was all, excepi some very 
vigorous prayers said on his knees, 
with his face to the rising sun. 

“Tt will be recollected that the 
Comte de Gabalis forgot to summon, or 
was prevented from summoning, one 
of the elementary sprites for the edifi- 
cation of his disciple ; but the Irish 
sage, after gratifying his pupil with 
the sight of his genius, called up a 
refractory gnome, to whom he read 
an unavailing lecture on the stiff- 
neckedness of his tribe regarding in- 
termarriages with mortals. The dress 
of ceremony was the same as on the 
visit of the genius—the brimless hat, 
the winding-sheet, and the inscrip- 
tions, and fumigations, and _lustra- 
tions, were not omitted. The tyro 

















The 








went on his knees, and recited a cer- 
tain formula, with his face to the 
east, his eyes having previously been 
rubbed with a collyrium used b 
Psellus* when invoking spirits. He 
had also swallowed some drops of a 
concentrated essence of pure earth. 
ome prince appeared, small of 
size, but finely proportioned, and in 
his reply to the great Magnamara, he 
was as little complimentary to the 
human family as the king of Brob- 
dingnag to Lemuel Gulliver's fellow- 
men, after the little man had endea- 
voured to impress his gigantic ma- 
jesty with the goodness, and power, 
and ability of European human na- 
ture in the reign of the First George.” 
Such sages as the imaginary Count 
of Gabalis and Mr. Magnamara would, 
of course, shudder at being obliged to 
seek aid from genius or elementary 
7 in obtaining any gift less than 
e Universal Menstruum or the phi- 
losopher’s stone, and this chiefly for 
the advantage of their fellow-men. 
They renounced the agency of the 
devil and his imps (in theory) as ear- 
nestly as ever did Miss Miggs “ pre- 
nounce the Pope of Babylon and all 
his works which is Pagan.” The 
contrast between the knowledge- 
seeking, disinterested spirit of Rosi- 
crucianismt evident in the dreamy 
theories of Cardan, Agrippa, Para- 
celsus, Albertus Magnus, and others, 
and the malignant, disgusting, and 
horrible practices of sorcery, from its 
rise among the earliest idolaters, is 
very striking. It is not surprising, 
that those who believed every portion 
of the earth and its products, and all 
the powers of nature, to be represented 
some numen or spiritual influence, 
ould endeavour to propitiate the 
— essences, and em the 
erior ones to their will. The moon, 
somystical in its motions and changes, 
its apparent waning and extinction 
and renewal of being, could not fail 
to attract the deepest attention from 
every tyro in the study of occult 
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* A Greek writer who flourished in the reign of Constantine Ducas. 
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sciences. The priests boasted the 
ae of occult knowledge ; they 

ad their neophytes, and impiously 
parodied in their profane ceremonies, 
the primeval modes of offering homage 
to, or invoking the Creator of the 
world. When spiritual and powerful 

ualities were imputed to matter, or 
those influences that produce modifi- 
cations or changes therein, it was but 
a natural sequence that the heavenly 
agents, the angels, should become the 
genii, or good demons,t or intelli- 
gences, and that the memory of the 
evil spirits should keep its hold on 
the popular imagination, and their 
essences be perpetuated in those ma- 
lignant beings represented in surviv- 
ing specimens of Etruscan art, in the 
a hon, in the Scandinavian 
Loki, and the Wolf Fenris, and the 
world-encircling Serpent, and the 
Giants of Jotunheim, and the Orcus 
or Pluto of Greece and Rome, and 
his grisly satellites, and triple-headed 
dog, and the Incubi and Succubi, and 
the fearful Larve, and the dread 
Pare, and the representatives of 
war, and of natural scourges and 
evils, and of man’s own baleful pas- 
= imeval knowledge possessed 

e primev: owledge 

by oe of the subserviency of all the 
powers of pain or evil to the great 
and good Creator, became enfeebled 
and perverted, till they came at last 
to be looked on as influences whose 
powers did not depend for their con- 
tinuance on the pleasure or will of 
Heaven’s Ruler or Rulers. Osiris 
and Isis could not extin anes 
or even deprive him of his evil privi- 
leges; the Giants, and Loki, and the 

olf, bade defiance to the dwellers 
in ard, to whom man was dear ; 
the Titans, the Furies, and the Grisly 

ing of Hell, io no direct worship 
to Zeus or Jupiter. So all these 
sinister and baleful sub-divinities, 
gradually found incense burning to 
them, and sacrifices offered in depre- 
cation of their dread offices. These 


+ Ros, dew; and cruz, cross. The dew was supposed one of the most effective dissolvents 
for all stubborn substances. Crucibles were marked with the cross, and the compound 
word was deemed a fit title for sages in search of the Universal Menstruum and the philo- 


sopher’s stone. 


John Valentine Andres, born in the end of the fifteenth century, makes 


first mention of the society. They guarded their secrets as carefully as the Druids. They 
seem to have dwindled into the Illuminati of the eighteenth century. 


t Aajpwr, learned, skilful. 
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sacrifices were mostly the intestines 
of black animals, and the hair and 
nails of human beings; and the insti- 
tution still survives, wherever Fetish 
worship is kept up by the ignorant 
and denizens of tropical countries, 
or the benighted dwellers within the 
Arctic circle. 

The Manichean belief in Arimanes 
the aes Evil Principle, over 
whom uzd, the Good Principle, 
could not obtain any decided victory, 
harmonizes well with this portion of 
mythol As our lighter and more 
graceful fairy fictions, and resorting 
to holy wells, and our bonfires on the 
eves of May Day and St. John the 
Baptist, and our efforts to dive into 


the secrets of futurity on All-Saints’ 
eve, remain lasting and comparatively 

ess remains of Celtic or Teu- 
tonic Mythology, so all attempts by 
means 


witchcraft,* to recover lost 
to avert evil from ourselves, or 
inflict it on our neighbours, are con- 
nected with the gloomy rites paid to 
the representations of evil in the 
operations of nature or their own 
passions, by the ancient seekers of 
infernal aid. 

Every sincere believer in the in- 
= and authenticity of the 

ptures, will acknowledge that 
before, and at the period of, Our 
Lord’s appearance on the earth, the 
demons were permitted to sensibly 
afflict the bodies of men.t Witness 
Job and the demoniacs relieved by 
the Saviour. They likewise exerted 
some influence over irrational ani- 
mals, the possession of the swine for 
instance. 

To those who cannot suppose or 
believe tat there is a spiritual essence 
capable of all evil and incapable of 

, and whom we designate by 

mn or Devil, and who, if they 
nted his existence, cannot conceive 
ow he could open a communication 
with a human being, or how he could, 
by entering into such human being, 
set him distracted, or how he could 
produce madness in an irrational herd 
of swine, and drive them to their 
destruction,—to such, part of what is 
said above will appear void of sense. 


* Wissen to know; hence also wit. 
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But if we are to grant nothing but 
what we can understand, then there 
are no such things as dreams,—mus- 
cular motion is not the result of 
intellect acting on fine, soft, sensitive 
threads of nerves, and communicating 
messages through them from the cen- 
tral seat of consciousness. In fact, 
no animal functions were ever dis- 
charged, for it is beyond human in- 
tellect to conceive how the soul, un- 
decaying and always the same, is 
now ultimately united with the tissues 
of a certain body, and is found after 
the lapse of some months, as inti- 
mately united with an entirely dif- 
ferent set of nerves, muscles, bones, 
&c. The former frame having been 
entirely decomposed, and sunk into 
the earth, or flown into the air in 
minute particles. 

The children of Israel could not 
have abode so long among the idola- 
trous Egyptians without having seen 
magic-rites practised, and having been 
more or less influenced for the worse 
by evil examples. 

So we find Moses forbidding such 
amy weg as the following :—Divining 

y the motions of the clouds, or 
perhaps enchanting by the eye, con- 
sulting the flights of birds, or the 
movements of terrestrial animals, en- 
chanting by drugs or charmed forms 
of speech, unlawful prying into the 
occult qualities of matter, consulting 
familiar spirits or the souls of the 
departed. 

he prohibition was not unneeded, 
as the Woman of Endor is found in- 
voking or pretending to invoke a 
spirit to give an answer to the reck- 
less King of Juda. She evidently 
was confident of producing in person 
some familiar spirit or phantasm of 
her own contrivance, and hence her 
surprise when the ghost of Samuel, 
or an angel in his likeness, made his 
appearance. 

f evil spirits had prescience of 
coming events before the reign of 
Christ was established on earth, then 
it is scarcely to be doubted that they 
imparted this gift to the priestesses 
who ministered at Delphi ; or those 
who served Jupiter at Dodona, or in 


¢ If any weight were to be given to the interpretation of some who pretend that 
demoniacs were merely relieved of some ailment incident to human nature, all certainty as 
to the meaning of ordinary speech would be at an end. 
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the Libyan Oasis. No means more 
effective could the devil have used to 
confirm the worship of the false 
deities, who were supposed to com- 
municate this foreknowledge. 

If this were not in the power of the 
fiends, and if there be such a faculty 
incident to persons in a diseased state 
of nerve as clairvoyance, the priest- 
esses were in this category, and the 
impostor priests, the hard-headed 
magnetizers, throwing them into the 
state of lucid trance, got from them 
the information they needed. Sup- 
posing that these means were not re- 
sorted to, they who were the deposit- 
aries of the learning of the times 
would use drugs or fumes to produce 
a kindred effect. Besides these, the 
only remaining theory available is, 
that the agency of many ingenious 
agents were at work to procure all 
sorts of information ; and that jug- 
gling replies, answers dictated by ex- 
tensive knowledge, and deep human 
penetration were returned. 

To those whose object was their 
own aggrandisement, different modes 
presented themselves, according to 
circumstances ; sacrifices were offered 
to Mercury, or other deities, for suc- 
cess in individual speculations ; witch- 
hazel twigs held upright by two 
forks, would turn down when over 
concealed treasures; or a candle, 
made with the fat of a dead man, 
and held in a dead man’s hand, would 
light the selfish and unscrupulous 
seeker to concealed hoards ; and the 
practitioners would never omit the 
muttering of charms during the opera- 
tion. 

Then, if the life of an undesirable 
individual was aimed at, there were 
moma) charms devoting him to 

eath ; and a waxen image, set slowly 
to melt before the fire, would involve 
his gradual decay ; or pierced with 
knives or bodkins, si inflict sym- 
pathetic pangs on his sensitive frame. 

Horace’s Canidia was skilled in 
such manipulations, and the art was 
not lost in the days of the wife of 
ood Duke Humphrey (herself a pro- 
lessor), nor for a score of centuries 
later. 

However the charms still used by 
ignorant and superstitious people 






* These are the traditional names given to the Magi that came to adore the infant 
Saviour. Their relics are supposed to rest in Cologne. 
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may savour of Christian faith some- 
what abused, there can be no doubt 
but modern incantations are the mere 
relics of some that were spoken years 
before the Christian era. Here is a 
charm, once popular in parts of Ire- 
land, at all events. There are varie- 
ties of it to be found in England :— 
“‘ CHARM FOR THE TOOTH-ACHE. 

“St. Peter sitting on a marble stone, 
our Saviour passing by, asked him what 
was the matter. ‘Oh, Lord, a tooth-ache!’ 
‘Stand up, Peter, and follow me; and 
whoever keeps these words in memory of 
me, shall never be troubled with a tooth- 
ache.’ Amen.” 


The next charm is worthy this one. 

We have not heard it in Ireland :— 
“ CHARM FOR CRAMP. 

“The devil is tying a knot in my leg, 
Mark, Luke, and John, unloose it, I beg. 
Crosses three we make to ease us, 

Two for the thieves, and one for Curist 

Jesus.” 
“‘ CHARM FOR EPILEPSY.—No. 1. 

“‘ Caspar brings myrrh, Melchior incense, 
Balthazar * gold; whoever carries these 
three names about with him, will, through 
Christ, be free fr@m the falling-sickness.” 


While using No. 2, the operator 
takes the patient by the hand, and 
whispers in his ear, thus combining 
animal magnetism and incantation :— 


“T abjure thee by the sun, and the 
moon, and the gospel of this day, that thou 
arise, and no more fall to the ground. In 
the name,” &c., &e., &e. 


Among the peasantry in portions 
of Ireland, some fifty years since, the 
following prayer, slightly tinged with 
the character of a charm, would be 
repeated after lying down to rest :-— 
‘Here I lay me down to sleep, 

To God I give my soul to keep ; 
Sleep now, sleep never, 
To God I give my soul for ever. 
Four corners on my bed, 
Four angels o’er them spread, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
God bless the bed that I lie on! 
When I’m asleep, and cannot see, 
Wake, sweet Jesus, and comfort me. 
Jesus within me, Jesus without me, 
Twelve Apostles round about me! 
God the Father, bless me, 
Illuminate and sanctify me, 
This good night and for evermore. 
Amen.” 
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However objectionable the form 
here and there, it was repeated in 
good faith and with genuine piety. 

There is scarcely a variety of witch- 
craft or sorcery witnessed or sus- 

in modern times, which can- 
not be traced to the anti-Christian 
times. The following instance is 
selected from the “Golden Ass” of 
Lacius Apuleius* :— 

Pamphile, a married woman, is 
distinguished by her want of fidelity 
to her husband, Milo. She can con- 
trol the elements, shake the stars in 
their sphere, raise the spirits of the 
dead, and enthral the divinities them- 
selves. Beinganxious for a dark night, 
that she may execute a love spell, 
she threatens the sun himself with a 
misty veil if he does not accelerate 
his chariot wheels down the western 
slope. She has seen her new favourite 
under the hands of the barber, and 
his fair locks falling from the scissors. 
She hurries her maid to the shop of 
the artist in hair to secure some of 
the curly locks, and when welcome 
darkness arrives, she brings out on a 
balcony open at both ends— 


“Divers sorts of aromatics, tablets en- 
graved with unknown characters, nails 
wrenched from ships wrecked on the ocean, 
limbs and remnants of buried and unburied 
corpses, noses and fingers, pieces of flesh of 
crucified criminals sticking to the iron nails, 
blood-stained daggers of assassins, and 
skulls, from which the teeth of wild beasts 
had ripped the scalp. All these things she 
arranged in proper order; and then, after 
performing a sacrifice, and pronouncing an 
incantation over the palpitating entrails of 
the victim, she poured over them a libation 
of cows’ milk, mountain honey, and wine 
diluted with spring water. Finally, she 
took the hair, mixed with it much per- 
fume, plaited it in several distinct locks, 
tied all the locks in a knot together, and 
threw them on the live coals of a chafing 
dish to be consumed.” 


The next expected result would be 
the hastening of the young man to 
her door ; but something had gone 
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wrong in the preparation of the un- 
holy rite. Photis, the maid, prowling 
about the barber’s chair, had con- 
veyed some of the Theban’s flowing 
ringlets into her bosom, but the 
worthy barber was on the watch. He 
seized and searched her, recovered 
the stolen honours, and gave the 
roguish maid the key of the street. 
She coming home in great fear of a 
beating, saw three goat-skin bags of 
wine resting on a wall ; some tufts of 
hair resembling the desired ones in 
colour, were soon detached from 
these skins, and burned unsuspect- 
ingly by Pamphile. Now comes the 
bizarre result of the sorcery. No 
sooner had the hair begun to crackle, 
than the wine-bags, with their con- 
tents, roused to a factitious state of 
existence, and obeying the om 
spell, rushed furiously towards Milo’s 
house. 

Arrived there, they thundered at 
the door, and the hero of the tale, a 
temporary visiter returning belated, 
saw what he supposed were three 
bluff robbers striving to effect an en- 
trance. He rushed on them, and his 
sword was in their vitals before they 
could devise any effective plan of de- 
fence. He was taken up by the pa- 
trol, tried for the murder of the three 
citizens, and exposed to public deri- 
sion and laughter, as all but himself 
knew what and who the sufferers 
were. Apuleius is supposed to have 
introduced this passage into his phi- 
losophic tale for the purpose of 
throwing ridicule on his own prose- 
cutors for their treatment of himself, 
on the score of his magic. 

Pamphile, wondering at the ill-suc- 
cess of her charm, took an oppor- 
tunity next night to change herself 
into an owl to fly away to her love, as 


he would not, or perhaps could not, 
come to her. 


**She first divested herself of all her gar- 
ments, and then having unlocked a chest, 
took from it several little boxes, and opened 


* This writer was born at Madaura, S.W. of Carthage, in the second century. While 
travelling to Alexandria, for the purpose of study, he stayed at Occa (now Tripoli), at 
the house of a young friend ; and the mother of this youth, a rich « dow, thought fit to 
endow him with her hand and her treasures. He was brought to tral by her family for 
the alleged crime of having bewitched her, but was honourably acquitted. His apology 
on this occasion was a favourite with succeeding scholars. His “Golden Ass” is a 
eurious specimen of early romance. In the translation into English by Sir George Head, 


Longman and Co,, 1851, the indelicate 


and expressions are omitted. Ina 


story of Heathen society, written by a Heathen, such blemishes were certain to abound. 
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one which contained a certain ointment. 
Rubbing this ointment a good while be- 
tween the palms of her hands, she anointed 
her whole body, and then whispered many 
magic words to a lamp, as if she was talk- 
ing to it; then she began to move her 
arms, first with tremulous jerks, and after- 
wards by a gentle undulating motion, till a 
glittering downy surface overspread her 
body; feathers and strong quills burst 
forth presently, her nose became a hard, 
crooked beak, her toes changed to curved 
talons, and Pamphile was no longer Pam- 
phile, but it was an owl I saw before me, 
And now, uttering a harsh, querulous 
scream, leaping from the ground by little 
and little, in order to try her powers ; and 
presently, poising herself aloft on her 
pinions, she stretched forth her wings on 
either side to their full extent, and flew 
away.” 


Lucius, envying the witch her 
power, begs of Photis to furnish him 
with a box of the ointment. She is 
at first unwilling, but finally com- 
plying, she unfortunately hands him 
@ wrong one ; and when he is swing- 
ing his arms in triumph, expecting to 
be on the wing in a moment, he finds 
his tender skin hardening, his soles 
peareting into horny hoofs, his 
palms the same, his mouth becomin 
a muzzle, his ears lengthening, an 
his entire structure and nature meta- 
morphosed into those of an ass. Photis 
is in despair for a moment, but recol- 
lecting herself, she bids him be of 
courage. He has nothing to do but 
masticate the first rose he meets 
in the morning, and he will be as 
good a man as ever. Had he changed 
to a bird, a drink of water, in which 
a little anniseed and a few laurel 
leaves had been steeped, would have 
restored him.* Alas! before morn- 
ing came, he had been kicked by his 
own beasts, seized on by banditti, 
and begun to be hurried through all 
the strange adventures in the work, 
including the original of the bandit 
and cavern-scene of Gil Blas. 






* We give with some reluctance, formulas of sorcery, but have no hesitation in quot- 
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The higher and nobler portion of 
the science having been transmitted 
to the professors of the Cabbala, re- 
sulted, to the great surprise of the 
oo experimenters themselves, in 
valyablé chethical “discoveries, ang a 
great ‘advance. in ‘our, Enowledge . of 
astronomy., Canidia and Pamphile. 
end) their ,gisters, let’ io. wodern 
Widérds: an‘ witches, acthing better 
than skill in the concocting of poisons 
and love philters, and charms to 
withdraw the produce of cultivated 
fields, and of cattle, from their 
rightful owners, and spells producing 
lingering sickness and death, by 
me ting wax effigies of the victims, 
and other diabolical means. 

There have been but few varie- 
ties in the rites of sorcery during 
three thousand years, the change of 
faith from Paganism to Christianity 
ree effected little worth notice. 
It will be sufficient to quote the cere- 
monies of which the Lady Alice 
Kyteler, of Kilkenny, her son, Wil- 
liam Outlawe, and their accomplices, 
were accused about the year 1300. 
Ireland has had in her time a liberal 
quota of troubles, but certainly very 
few of them proceeded from witch- 
finding and witch-burning on a large 
scale—for this let us be duly thank- 
ful! The Kilkenny cause célébre was 
a very remarkable one, but we have 
no space to enter into ‘its details, 
with the exception of some of the 
alleged magic rites. Lady Alice was 
accused of having been seen sweeping 
the dust of the streett to the thresh- 
old of her son, William, mumbling 
this charm the while— 


“To the house of William, my son, 
Hie all the wealth of Kilkenny town.” 


Herself aud her friends were ac- 
cused of renouncing their faith in the 
Saviour for certain periods, during 
which time they would not attend at 
Mass, say a prayer, nor discharge any 


ing this one at length, for who that can honestly quote Terence’s Homo Sum would not 
take pleasure in restoring to manhood a poor brother, who by any means, magic or what 
you will, had got himself converted into owl or ass. 

¢ There was much symbolism in all these devil's doings. A witch, desirous to transfer 
the produce of a farmer's lands to herself or another, would be found on May morning 
skimming the dew off the grass of one of his meadows into a bowl. She would draw the 
spancel of one of his cows, to take the milk from his flock; she would draw the pot- 
rack, and after a while, removing the pot-lid, she would find the pot filled with curds 
and whey, if the spell was lucky; all the operations being accompanied by charmed 


rhymes, chaunted in a low, mysterious tone. 
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religious function whatever. They 
ed certain ani and flung the 
orn portions about at cross-roads, 
thus offering them as a sacrifice to 
‘bin, Son. of Artis, a devil of low 
fe. “They mimickdd ‘the gere- 
weet eaten . soil 
Bu cs to whom they bore il 
Will “thay secrifived to the’ demons 
thé intéstihés ‘of cocks, mingled with 
horrible worms, baleful herbs, nails 
and hair of dead men, the clothes and 
portions of the bodies of unchristened 
children. They boiled these and other 
such ingredients in the skull of an 
executed criminal, over a fire of oak 
sticks. They made magic powders 
and magic candles from the hellish 
mixture, to excite love in some, and 
procure lingering deaths for others. 
Lady Alice had held conferences 
with the said Robin Artisson in the 
shapes of a black cat, a black dog, 
and a black man. She was known to 
have sacrificed to him nine red cocks, 
and nine peacocks’ eyes, at a stone 
bridge ; and on more than one occa- 
sion to have anointed a coulter, and 
a long, airy journeys on it. 
far her accusers. Lady Alice, 
ngland. 


however, got in safety to 
Willi utlawe, a man of in- 
fluence, submitted to imprisonment 
for a season ; and poor Petronilla de 


Meath was burnt. She had been 

six times ; and it is probable 
that she confessed to being present at 
the horrible rites above named, in 
company with Lady Alice, to escape 
a repetition of the degrading torture. 
She was the first real or suspected 
witch burned in Ireland. We do not 
at this moment recollect another. 

In the reign of Philip Augustus, 
the Templars were put on their de- 
fence in more than one kingdom, and 
accused of crimes too horrible even 
to be mentioned in this place, and 
thé suppression of the Order was the 
result. From the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, with little interrup- 
tions, there were in Germany, and Bel- 
gium, _ France, f —— of searches 
or, and findings of, witches. 
Sabat meetings were the subjects 
into which the judges entered with 
the greatest zest. They were never 
weary of hearing how the poor, old, 
demented creatures anointed twig, or 
broom, or tongs, and how they flew 

rough the air to the brocken, or any 
other convenient dance-floor; how 
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Old William, in likeness of goat, or 
dog, or the old god Pan, received 
them; how he made inquiries as to 
the amount of mischief each had 
done since last reunion, and how he 
distributed rewards or stripes, ac- 
cording to the greater or less amount 
of evil wrought. 

After these reports were handed in, 
and the needful labour finished, the 
amusement grew fast and furious. 
When dancing was the order of the 
night, the fiend made music on a 

eculiar flageolet, sometimes using 
1is nose as a substitute; and when 
the orgies, altogether unfit for de- 
scription, came to an end, each jaded 
old girl and boy (for men were also of 
the horrible society) were conveyed 
by the same steeds to the place from 
wheust they came, and were scarcely 
able to leave their beds for a week. 

Early in the sixteenth century, 
trials for witchcraft began in Scot- 
land. The celebrated case connected 
with the Munroes of Fowlis, occupied 
public attention from about 1577 to 
the end of the century. 

It is well known that when the 
Scottish Solomon was not hunting, 
cased in his padded suit, or writing 
Latin polemics, or indecent songs, or 
unbending with his favourites, he 
was gloating over the revelations 
made by the miserable, distracted 
creatures—in great part the result of 
insidious questions put to them by 
their torturers, or of | the workings of 
their own crazed intellects on the 
subjects of past trials, and fireside 
conversations in city and country. 
One trial for sorcery came too near to 
himself to be pleasant. 

Lady Essex married very young, 
cared little for her lord, but much for 

oung Carr, James’s minion. Doctor 

orman and Mrs. Turner were em- 
ployed by her to use their knowledge 
of sorcery to put the Earl of Essex 
out of the way, and secure for herself 
the affections of the Earl of Somer- 
set—Carr. The husband obstinately 
continued to live ; so a divorce was 
got on plausible grounds, and the 

ilty pair were wedded. Sir Thomas 

verbury, who had been the most 
useful agent in the commencement of 
the intrigue, somehow displeased the 
Earl and Countess, and was com- 
mitted to the Tower. He is supposed 
to have been there sclbonek, and 
Carr and his lady were brouglit to 
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trial. James, for very urgentreasons, 
exerted himself to get an acquittal. 
rs. Turner was executed in her 
ellow ruff. Dr. Forman would also 
ave suffered only for having met 
with a sudden death, foretold, as it is 
said, by himself on the previous day. 
Strange to say, accused witches 
fared better before the Spanish tri- 
bunals than elsewhere. Their reve- 
lations were rightly judged to be the 
result of their own diseased imagina- 
tions. One woman gave a circum- 
stantial account of her ride to the 
meeting, and the orgies there wit- 
nessed and shared, but a crony of her 
own proved, that after anointing her 
stick, she had lain down on her own 
hearth and dreamed the rest. 


Mildrington the Barrister. 
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The terrible Malleus Maleficarum, 
the “ Hammer of Witches,” was put 
forth in 1484, by the inquisitors Jacob 
Sprenger, and one who called himself 

enricus Institor. Reginald Scott, 
Dr. Cotta, and Thomas Ady, were 
among the few that had sufficient 
sense to see through the general de- 
lusion under which their contem- 
poraries laboured, and courage to 
publicly express their convictions in 
writing. hile eee the hard 
treatment experienced by the accused 
we must take into account the general 
disregard of life which distinguished 
the Witch period, and that many, 
very many, of those burned, deserved 
hanging at least for real crimes. 


MILDRINGTON THE BARRISTER.* 


THERE is nothing either in precedent 
or in principle to prevent our greeting 
with a few words of perfectly honest, 
though on the whole, favourable cri- 
ticism, the very remarkable novel now 
issued collectively in two volumes, 
and which in a different shape, in 
these pages, it was our fortune to 
introduce to the reading public. 

“ Mildrington the Barrister” is 
written in a spirit of cool and almost 
sardonic defiance of the sensation ap- 
petites of modern novel-readers. The 
story is studiously simple. The pro- 
cession of its incidents unexception- 
ably probable. Not one of the persons 
of the drama violates a single Act of 
Parliament. Not one of them utters 
a sentence of heroics, or calls up so 
much as one melodramatic look ;— 
there is not, from first to last, a hint 
of blasphemy or a suspicion of blood- 
shed, and yet the tale is alive with 
collision and passion, full of clever 
situations, and sustains, from first to 
last, a feverish interest, repeatedly 
rising to positive excitement, but 
_ severely and even cynically 
r 

Theauthor is not obliged to describe 
his persons. You become acquain 
with them as you do with those of 
real life—by your own experiences 


and observation. All they say and do 
is flavoured with character. The 
dialogue is always easy and vigorous, 
and sparkling, too, when he chooses 
to place his clever people under the 
strain of exertion. 

The style will strike the ear of the 
conventional novel-reader perhaps a 
little strangely—a carelessness, never- 
theless, highly artistic—and a gro- 
tesqueness pregnant with force and 
colour, recall something of the spirit 
of Carlyle’s expressive gaucheries and 
his Hogarthean mastery of the secrets 
of contrast. In the region of fiction 
this is a perfectly new style, and in 
the rene school of romantic 
satire cultivated by our author, emi- 
nently forcible as well as amusing. 
His obiter sketches, which abound in 
these “ pictured pages,” are touched 
with the same apparently careless but 
really delicate and powerful pencil, 
which - us to so many elabor- 
ate and vivid portraits in the regular 
process of the story. Here, for in- 
stance, is an eminent counsel, cham- 
bered in the vicinity of our Mr. 
Mildririgton :— 

“Take it that we are a brazen dun or 
skulking detective, with eye to the keyhole, 
or a London Asmodeus, that can strip 
down walls and house fronts ; or, indeed, dis- 


* “Mildrington the Barrister’—a Romance, in two vols. London: Saunders, Otley, 
and Co. 
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guised in any far-fetched masquerade, that 
will help us to a glimpse of his privacy. 

“ In that workshop of his, No. 18, Fuller's 
Buildings, which is the selecter, or Bel- 
gravian quarter of the Inn, where the legal 
fashionables have their pale or settlement, 
was Mildrington the Barrister wielding his 
pick and shovel. 

“Sergeant Rebutter, the eminent common 
law practitioner, was his vis 2 vis, and the 
clang of his forge and anvil rang out music- 
ally from over the way: his style and 
legend bearding Mr. Mildrington’s in con- 
spicuous white letters. The Sergeant went 
round all day, and a good portion of the 
night too, in a private drudgery mill of his 
own: only his grinding was of a more vital 
and public nature, having to do with gentle- 
men of the jury and witnesses, and that 
unclean and. doubtful miscellany which is 
filtered through the dock. And as the 
Sergeant took his grateful exercise, and went 
through his grand feat of grinding a thou- 
sand briefs in a thousand consecutive half- 
hours, a cloud of spirits, black-coated and 
gray, with whole pokes of the white linen 
bales upon their shoulders, flitted down from 
the various legal laundries, and looked on 
with admiration.” 


We don’t see this gentleman—he 
merely illustrates the locality. We 
hear him—he is hinted into our ac- 
quaintance, like Washington Irving’s 
immortal stout gentleman—and we 
are intensely and amusingly conscious 
of his immediate neighbourhood. But 
by way of sequel, and contrast to this 
characteristic phantom, we Sag pare 
to announce Mr. Churstone Boleyn, 
who enters in all the glow and solid- 
ity of flesh and blood. 


“Churstone Boleyn, Esq., M.P., was 
come to town from Churstone, the family 
seat. His name was to be found in the 
column of elegant arrivals at Starridge’s. 
The journal of pur sang added, indeed, mag- 
nificently, ‘and suite ;’ but this retinue re- 
solved itself into the familiar valet, or garde 
de corps. 

“A pale pink country gentleman, Boleyn 
of Churstone, M.P. Not raw and staring, 
and of an agricultural sirloin red, with an 
over saturation of the fats and the juices, and 
the richer oils, induced by devotion to the 
ox, and the labours of the ox; but a ripe 
softened pink, as though the sun’s rays had 
fallen there, directed through the mellow 
medium of decanters of tawny port and °48 
claret. Not short and stout, but tall, and 
inclined to a gentle portliness. A soft, 
mellifiuous utterance, which came forth 
thickened by an implied undercurrent of 
fine old timber, sir; demesne land, sir ; 
neighbour, Lord Hartletop; balance at 
Hoare’s, sir; and stake in the county, sir. 
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Aclean man, with bright shining linen that 
reflected the spectator, and an eternal white 
waistcoat—copious, and yet glorious. These 
elders, respectful of their persons, deserve 
the reverence, and in a certain degree, the 
gratitude of society. Youth, and even a 
plated youth, it inhales most sweetly, and 
it turns with a just repugnance from the 
polite squalor and licensed neglect of ad- 
vancing old age.” 


We have much of the minuten 
the exquisite finish, the literality an 
power of Dutch painting; the same 
raciness and character, and the same 
elaborate and amusing detail, and 
clever attention to “still life,” applied 
to English subjects. Let us see how 
divertingly he can paint the properties 
and human furniture of a dinner- 
party. 


“The grand banqueting-room at Star- 
ridge’s had been swept and garnished for 
the festival. There was a buffet of silver 
and crystal on the sideboard. The table 
stretched away like a long cathedral win- 
dow, glistening with the diaper sheen and 
subdued religious light of pale yellow and 
ruby hock glasses. A field of fresh, dainty, 
creamy napery. Boadly Gonne, who says 
a neat thing now and again, which has a 
good circulation, said he liked seeing ‘even 
tables with their clean shirts on.’ A coup 
deil of frosted silver, pink flowers, cool, 
icy-looking jugs; its ill-assorted company 
of glasses, personifying the seven ages or 
seven wines of man; and long lines of 
grimly-shaped volutes, our napkin-nests or 
pockets, wherein rolls repose so snugly, like 
new-laid eggs. I wonder if a Feejee gen- 
tleman, who has moved in the best society 
of his country, were suddenly introduced to 
this preparation, and were bidden to divine 
what its purpose was, what answer would 
the Feejee gentleman give us. 

‘*Company glide up the lane between the 
file of chairs and the table. A little hesi- 
tation as to which they will elect, is allow- 
able to the paired. Gently do ministering 
elves from behind propel the chairs inwardly. 
An instant’s pause for the decent fiction of 
an unspoken grace, and the war-feast has 
b egun ” 

* * ~ * * * 

“Now the shapes of tottering gold jellies, 
of Magenta-coloured creams, the well-iced 
puddings, very soothing and grateful, have 
been swept away. The land is flowing with 
claret—it flows from the wide-lipped jugs. 
Fingers play absently with the dried fruits 
and French crystallizations. Man is brim- 
ming with philanthropy towards his fellow- 
man (and woman)—feels a gentle glow 
under his waistcoat—a grateful sense of re- 
pletion. He gazes on his thin cup-shaped 
glass with swimming eyes and a moist ten- 
derness, as the decent menial fills it from 
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behind with a gush. After all life is not 
so bad. There is a good deal of worth in 
the world.” 


_ We follow Mr. Mildrington into 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, where we hear 
the “Traviata.” 


“The sorrows and sufferings of the 
naughty lady in ill-health roused the ten- 
derest sympathies. The veil was lifted, and, 
for the first time, we find ourselves wander- 
ing, with an eager curiosity, over the plea- 
sant pastures of the demi-monde, ‘half 
world.’ We shiver at the short hacking 
cough, and Sir Harvey Parkes, reeking from 
his hospitals, protests that the whole thing 
is exact in all pulmonary details. People 
relish without satiety the gasps, the spasms, 
the sudden paleness, the hectic flushes, the 
catchings of the chest, the sinkings, the 
risings, the fallings, the ghastly smiles, and 
the hundred other incidents of pronounced 
consumption. A little sin, in a pathological 
point of view, is a new idea. An agreeable 
combination of frailty of manners, along 
with frailty of lungs, had in it something 
piquant. 

“The whole world began to feel that the 
‘half world’ has been, in a manner, cruelly 
misunderstood. Reparation is due to the 
offended shade of Mrs. Haller—in decent 
horror of which amiable and repentant wo- 
man our ladies had too long been passing 
over to the other side of the street. Here 
was ‘The Lost Sheep,’ set to music, stray- 
ing from the original sheep-walk (at best a 
very humdrum domain) to the most fasci- 
nating melodies. As the camelia had been 
consecrated for public veneration, so here 
was now a choice hot-house fruit set up 
for joint sympathy and homage, and a lost 
Pleiad restored to the firmament under the 
figure of the ‘Damaged Peach.’” 


Very entertaining are his pictures 
of ladies’ battles. He has studied 
carefully “the Art of War” femi- 
nine, and knows by heart the whole 
gamut of that delicate and stinging 
style of combat. In the dialect of 
Carlyle it is Asmodeus who speaks ; 
and in every sentence is the ring of a 
light and satiric devilry, while he re- 
counts this little passage-of-arms in 
which one of his two Sirens pierces a 
turbaned Turk of her own sex, with 
the prettiest of diamond bodkins :— 


“Mrs. Wander Wynne, the Honourable 
Mrs. Clayton Ringtail, Lady Mantower, 
Lady Mary Grayplover, with other noble 
dames, are sitting in secret Vehmgericht, 
while their chiefs carouse below. Their 
robes blossomed out luxuriously in monster 
flowers of rich glacé and moiré Victoria 
Regias. Among them was Miss Boleyn: 
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with closed doors. They had seen her, while 
the courses shifted, jousting with the men ; 
they had seen those temporary mates, whom 
the laws of dinner wedlock had joined to 
them, giving way to a certain distraction ; 
peeping round the corner of an intrusive 
epergne to get a view ; in fact, turning un- 
faithful. These are the unpardonable sins. 
She destroyed the peace of dining wedded 
life. Her deep full eyes were loadstars, 
and her tongue’s sweet air drew all things 
to her. Deep eyes, indeed! ‘ Boopis!’ 
said a Homeric gentleman to his neighbour. 
Alas, I say again these are the unpardon- 
able sins! for which vengeance is taken in 
another state. That state is the drawing- 
room. 

“She always knew what the matrons— 
gentle souls—plotted for her. They would 
scalp her if they could decently—those gen- 
tle squaws. Their eyes lighted up fiercely 
with the joy of anticipation. They would 
sacrifice her on the altar of the ottonian, 
while the chiefs drank below. Every hand 
was against her. She had no friend among 
the women. She would be at their mercy 
for three-quarters of an hour; yet, mark 
how she fared. 


‘Position is half of the battle ; so she 
would march straight into the very heart of 
them, and seat herself, not meanly on the 
outskirts, where the gates might come at 
last to be politely shut in her face; but, 
boldly, on the royal tabourets, actually 
cheek by jowl with great Lady Mantower. 
That potentate would be much discompos- 
ed at this profane contiguity. But there 
she was, a courageous intruder, in the centre 
of the female satraps. The advantage of 
position is immeasurable. Still she can be 
overlooked, politely ; unseen, politely ; un- 
heard, politely. These are sure and deadly 
weapons; yet, mark our skilful Miss 
Boleyn. On the first hint of this game she 
has sprung back, and is en garde. Poor, 
unthinking Lady Mantower would overlook 
her. There had been some awkward deal- 
ings at a foreign watering-place, between 
the lovely Alice Mantower (ztatis, said the 
grossly malicious, eight-and-thirty, or in 
the hazy mists of that period), and young 
Paget Parker, a wealthy minor. Resulted 
then an ugly esclandre, and hurried inter- 
ference of guardians ; but as yet the trans- 
action was buried at the opening of the 
Black Forest. It had not yet travelled to 
Frankfort. But she brought it all on her 
own old head. Says Miss Boleyn, calmly, 
‘When do’ you go abroad again, Lady 
Mantower. You were at Baden this year?’ 
Lady Mantower smiles off direct answer, 
and has a question for Lady Mary Gray- 
plover; yet has a sense of trouble and un- 
easy foreboding at her ancient heart. ‘Or 
was it Homburg,’ the cold quiet voice goes 
on; ‘yes, it was Homburg; my cousin was 
there at the sametime.’ Grace, je me rends, 
is in the veteran’s eyes; the old soldado of 
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the drawing-room knows that she is in her 
enemy’s power, and kneels for mercy. 
These of the Old Guard can find a victory 
even in defeat. Miss Boleyn was generous. 
How the veteran then chatted to her, and 
smeared her with the balsamic lubricant of 
flattery !” 


His painting of female character 
is, indeed, particularly felicitous, cruel, 
and amusing. The fiendish, the 
merely human, and all their inter- 
mediate expressions, supply the 
special studies of his terrible sketch- 
book ; and he has shown in its closing 
pages, but with a tantalizing brevity, 
anearly equal mastery over the angelic. 

The hero is a type of a pushing, 
selfish, energetic, clever, and very con- 
ceited young barrister, with excellent 
professional aptitudes, and abund- 
ance of the egotism and intrepidity 
which contribute so powerfully to 
success. He is the only son of his 
mother, and she is a widow—a wi- 
dow, however, neither of the plain- 
tive nor the designing school—too 
stern for the one, and too old for the 
other—with two master-passions— a 
love of rule, and an intense attach- 
ment to her son. Her assumed pre- 
rogative is supported not only by her 
obdurate and impetuous will, but 
more formidably by an absolute com- 
mand over the estates to which the 
young man can only succeed by her 
act and deed. His fortunes are in 
her hands, and he has not yet made a 





I. LONDON GLORIES.—THE FASHIONABLE AUTHOR, 


Wuen Mr. Sterne went up to Lon- 
don, in what may be called this jubilee 
year of his, travelling from York to 
the metropolis was a perilous as well 
as a costly business. So perilous, 
indeed, that the heads of well-ordered 
families set their house in order, and 
made their wills ; and so costly, be- 
cause the state of the roads entailed 
considerable delay at dear but indif- 
ferent hostelries. Two days were often 
consumed in getting from York to 
Stamford, and there is to be found in 
the pleasant rambles of Pennant, 
dismal accounts of the rude condition 
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rage at his profession firm enough 
to enable him to stand quite secure 
without her. The consequence of all 
this is that the conceited and self- 
willed Mr. Mildrington stands very 
much in awe of his mother. Not- 
withstanding which he marries—of 
course, without her knowing any- 
thing of it, for she has dreamed high 
dreams, and formed great matrimo- 
nial schemes for her son—a penniless 
and very pretty little French girl, of 
an extraction, but neither very 
rilliant nor very wise. Upon this 
clandestine mésalliance depend the 
interest and all the best situations of 
the story. We shall not follow the 
plot, or disclose the catastrophe—an 
injustice too often inflicted by the 
reviewer upon the novelist. It is 
enough to say that the book is one of 
the very cleverest which the season 
has produced. Life, we all know, is 
a comedy to those who think, and 
there is plenty of thought and no lack 
of comedy here. The writer has 
founded a new, sarcastic, but very 
pleasant school of fiction, and he 
who wishes to see life from a novel 
pos of view, and in a spirit to which 
1c is quite unaccustomed, cannot do 
better than seat himself beside this 
Mephistophelean, but always amusing 
spectator, who criticises, narrates, 


expounds, and philosophizes, in so 
gentlemanlike, brilliant, and semi- 
diabolic a fashion. 








of the roads about this date. “Over- 
turn of the York stage,” is an entry 
to be found only frequently in public 
journals and annual registers. Tate 
Wilkinson has recorded his acute 
but comic sufferings in the basket of 
“the machine ;’ and the exhausted 
condition in which he entered York. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that 
Mr. Shandy was careful to have in- 
serted in Mrs. Shandy’s marriage- 
settlement, a sort of proviso, in case 
his lady should, upon “false cries and 
tokens,” put him “to the trouble and 
— of a London journey.” 

t had been remarked, too, at this 
time, how, in spite of all such difficul- 
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ties and impediments, the Yorkshire 
families, in particular, were drawn 
towards the metropolis—much to the 
— of their estates and fortunes. 
eans were somehow got together, for 
ashortand brilliant display in London, 
with the result of charges and debts, 
and general embarrassment. No won- 
der that Mr. Shandy should exclaim— 
“Was I an absolute prince, I would 
pt able judges at every avenue 
of my metropolis, who should take 
cognizance of every fool’s business 
who came there; and if, upon a fair 
and candid hearing, it appeared not of 
weight sufficient to leave his own 
home, and come up bag and baggage 
with his wife and children, they 
should all be sent back, from consta- 
ble to constable, like vagrants, asthey 
were, to the place of their legal settle- 
ments.” He would take care that the 
metropolis “tottered not through its 
own weight ;” that “the head should 
not be too big for the body,” and 
that the extremes “now wasted and 
pinned in,” be restored to their due 
“share of nourishment.” 

This sensible view was in Mr. 
Sterne’s mind before he became 
famous. Scarcely a year after he had 
put it on paper, he had tasted of 
the intoxicating metropolitan waters, 
and was execrating the corroding 
dullness of his province. No one 
would have been more grieved than 
he that Mr. Shandy’s fancy should 
have been carried out, or that police 
from the Platonic republic should 
have been stationed to hinder the 
entrance of country visitors. In spite 
of roads and the dangers of roads, Mr. 
Sterne made his way up to London, 
and arrived there about the Ist of 
March. 

The London into which he was 
thus suddenly plunged was busy 
with fiddling and merrymaking, as 
though there was peace everywhere, 
and general festival over the world ; 
and yet never was there such a 
burden of war, and the responsibili- 
ties of war, upon the country. There 
was that most terrible of all wars for 
England, then raging ; a war with a 
neighbour, who is at our very gates— 
a war with France. A war that was 
upon land and upon sea, in the east 
and in the west, in Europe and in 
America. It was nourishing the great 
German war with rich annual sub- 
sidies ; and the great minister, whom 
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King Frederick, at his own table 
said was the only “man” England 
had born for a long time, was tri- 
umphantly carrying the burdens of 
these tremendous responsibilities, and 
even eager for fresh ones. No won- 
der; these wars had been, according 
to the popular phrase, “glorious for 
the British arms.” The year which 
brought out “Tristram Shandy” at 
York had seen the most splendid of 
British successes. Minden had been 
fought ; Quebec taken ; and Wolfe, 
whom perhaps King Fritz would 
have accounted another “MAN,” was 
sleeping on the heights near his brave 
opponent. No wonder Walpole wrote 
that it was necessary to ask every 
morning what victory there was, for 
fear of missing even one. 

The town was busy with one of the 
fruits of that Minden victory when 
Mr. Sterne came up. Lord George 
Sackville had just been tried and 
degraded, and though the King had 
called for the Council Book, and, 
with his own hand, struck his name 
out, his coolness and effrontery were 
in every one’s mouth. Mr. Sterne, 
himself, a little later, saw him at the 
opera, and wondered at hisimpudence. 
News, too, had just come in, of that 
wild Frenchman, Thurot’s, landing on 
the north coast of Ireland, of his defeat 
by the bold Elliot, and of his gallant 
end, and his picture was the frontis- 
on to many of the magazines. Earl 

‘errers, too, had just murdered Mr. 
Johnson, his lordship’s steward, and 
the Hvening Post and the London 
Chronicle were full of the “ sensation 
details.” 

Do we want a looking-glass for the 
follies, whims, and capricious turns 
of the London public of that day, we 
have only to turn, as Mr. Forster 
has shown, to the delightful “Chi- 
nese Letters,’ Goldsmith’s Spectator, 
where is shown, with as exquisite 
humour and more graphic detail 
than is found in Addison’s “Sketch 
Book,” a perfect picture of the 
humours ef the London Vanity Fair, 
when Mr. Sterne stepped on. A per- 
fect whirligig—every one flying from 
booth to booth, almost distracted 
with the variety. What was purel 
fantastic and extravagant became all 
the rage, and the fashionable world 
‘was busy patronizing “the wonderful 
dog of knowledge,” and the “man 
with the box,” and the fellow whe 
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was ing a fortune “ peete a 
straw from his toe to hisnose.” The 

retentions of rival actresses at rival 

ouses were more important than 
the concerns of the nation, and “a 
singing woman,” might well go about 
collecting subscriptions in her coach- 
and-six. It was no encouraging 
season for an author or his books; for 
the artist, it was bitterly remarked, 
who could “jingle several bells fixed 
to his cap,” was the only one likely 
to derive profit “from the labours of 
his head!’ No one knew better, 
from woful experience, than the 
witty writer, that in so large a city 
as London, “it is better to be amus- 
ing than a useful member of society ;” 
which was indeed so far, one happy 
chance more for the author of “Tris- 
tram.” 

It was not, however, until Mr. Sterne 
was set down at his lodgings that his 
true London apotheosis set in. He 
and his book re-acted on each other. 
The odd Yorkshire Parson was re- 
ceived as a sort of Tristram in the 
flesh ; and, with those who had no 
chance of coming in contact with him, 
the book received additional piquan- 
cy, from the knowledge that the 
strange author was among them——flut- 
tering here and there, féted, courted, 
and caressed. Thus the odd book and 
the odd Sagan made their way 
simultaneously. 

Now, at last, was come his day of 
triumph. The obscure provincial per- 
secution which broke the heart of 
the fanciful Yorick, and fretted sorely 
the Prebend of York, were now to 
become insignificant and contempt- 
ible, in the consolation of solnenlio’ 
London notoriety and its results. 
“No one,” writes Forster, “was so 
talked of in London this year, and no 
one so admired, as the tall, thin, hec- 
tic-looking Yorkshire Parson.” Itmay 
be questioned, indeed, if any author 
in England has since been socially so 
much the rage. “East and west,” it is 
added, “ were moved alike.” 

He arrived in the first week of 
March, and stayed for a day or two 
at rooms, the locality of which is not 
known, while he looked out for suit- 
able apartments. He meant toestab- 
lish himself “in Piccadilly or the 
Haymarket,” but settled himself be- 
fore the day was over in rooms “ one 
door from St. Alban’s-street, in ye 
Pell Mell.” It may be questioned if 
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those rooms ever saw such a flood 
of fine company as then invaded 
them. 

He was not twenty-four hours in 
town before his triumph began. It 
was enough to have turned any ordi- 
nary mortal’s head. He was already 
engaged to “ten noblemen and men 
of fashion” for dinners, which shows 
that his coming must have been 
eagerly looked for. Mr. Garrick was 
the first to take him by the hand, and 
overwhelmed him with favours and 
invitations. He had been the first, 
too, to discover the merit of “ Tris- 
tram.” He asked him frequently to 
dine, introduced him to everybody, 
and promised “ numbers of great peo- 
ple” to carry the witty stranger to 
dine with them. He made him free 
of his theatre for the whole season, 
and undertook “the management of 
the booksellers,” and to procure “a 
great price.” No wonder, indeed, that 
when Mr. Sterne was writing down 
to the country to his “dear, dear 
Jenny,” an eager, agitated account 
of these honours, that he should say 
that his friend “leaves nothing un- 
done that can do me either service or 
credit.” Neither was it extravagance 
of him to add, that he had the great- 
est honours and civilities paid him 
“that were ever known from the 

reat.” 

Before that day was out he was in 
his lodgings in “ ye Pell Mell,” which 
were “ the genteelest in town.” This 
is quite characteristic of Mr. Sterne, 
who all through his life, aimed at 
what was “ genteelest”—a not un- 
profitable ambition after all. 

Even in this bewilderment he was 
mindful of his “dear, dear Jenny,” 
and after the exciting day, when he 
was alone in his “ genteel” rooms, at 
ten o'clock, sat down to write a hur- 
ried and joyful letter, rapturously de- 
tailing his triumphs thus far. Alas! 
that poor Mrs. Sterne, who kept all 
his letters so religiously, should have 
none to show. All the news went 
to “Mrs. Joliffe’s, in Stone Gate ;” 
and from that source was, no doubt, 
filtered through York. 

He tells her that he has arrived 
quite safe, all except that “hole in 
my heart which you have made.” 
Unexpected success often imparts a 
general tenderness to the style, which 
is purely accidental, and the result of 
the immediate humour ; still, no ex- 
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cuse can be offered for the very warm 
tone of these. raptures :—- 

“ And now, my dear, dear girl ! let 
me assure you of the truest friendship 
for you that man ever bore towardsa 
woman. Wherever I am my heart is 
warm towards you, and ever shall be 
till it is cold for ever.” 

There was in York another ad- 
mirer who, it would appear, gave un- 
easiness to Mr. Sterne ; but to whom 
dear, dear Jenny ordered herself to be 
denied, thus making Mr. Sterne’s 
heart inexpressibly “easy,” and caus- 
ing him to utter profuse and raptu- 
rous thanks. This person is darkly 
hinted at as “ you know who,” and 
curiously recalls another “ you know 
who,” who some years later disturbed 
an intimacy of Mr. Sterne’s with the 
famous Eliza. He assures his Kitty 
that it would have “stabbed my soul 
to have thought such a fellow could 
have the liberty of coming near you.” 
He owns that he “would give a 

inea for a squeeze of your fand.” 

e does not conclude it until next 
day, when he is going to the ora- 
torio :—“‘ Adieu! dear and kind 
girl ! and believe me ever your kind 
and most affectionate admirer. 

“Adieu! Adieu! 

“P.S.—My service to your mamma.” 

It would be scarcely fair not to 
mention that, through all Mr. Sterne’s 
amatory correspondence, there are 
allusions to “ friendship,” and to 
“my dear girl ;’ and above all, de- 
clarations about “ praying to God ” 
for certain ends ; and profuse “God 
bless you,” &c.—expressions which 
seem inconsistent with the harsher 
view that has been taken of these in- 
timacies. It is hard to know what 
weight to give to such matters, nor is 
it an eable duty to be balancing 
probabilities in such a question ; yet, 
still, it must be said, that it could only 
be a very abandoned nature that could 
so profanely appeal to so sacred an 
influence. 

Miss Fourmantelle is too busy to re- 
ply, and so a few days later he writes 
again, still in the same triumphant 
strain. Fashionable crowns are still 


being heaped on him. He has the 


same story to tell ; his rooms are fill- 
ing “every hour” with “your great 
people of the first rank, who strive 
who shall most honour me.” This was 
flattering testimony, and something 
that would cael the York lieges. 
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The following Monday he had 
fixed for a busy day, for returning 
the visits of all “ your great peo- 
ple,” en masse. The current of din- 
ners was still flowing steadily : the fa- 
mous Lord Chesterfield had asked him 
for that day ; and Lord Rockingham, 
a young nobleman, who had the art 
of attaching friends nearly as strongly 
as Charles Fost, was to take him to 
CourtthenextSunday. Atthemoment 
he was writing to “my dear lass,” 
the room was full of visitors ; still 
he made shift to snatch a moment to 
tell his “‘ dear, dear, dear Kitty ”— 
on this occasion three times dear— 
that he was hers “ for ever and ever.” 

But in that letter, too, was a very 
important piece of news, significant 
enough for the York scandal-mongers, 
yet far more significant for posterity. 
“ Kuen,” he says, “all the bishops 
have sent their compliments to me.” 
Their compliments to the Parson-au- 
thor of “ Tristram,’ and his wallet 
of double entendres ! Such encourage- 
ment is surely sufficient to account 
for all poor Yorick’s future vagaries. 
Such encouragement surely amounted 
to approval, and such approval as 
surely invited further efforts in the 
same direction. After the tumultuous 
acclaim of “your great people of 
fashion,” it only wanted the episcopal 
“compliments ” to make him lose his 
head. This little fact redeems this 
luckless bundle of Fourmantelle love- 
letters; and is really the best ex- 
tenuation of Mr. Sterne’s life. The 
episcopal “ Benedicite” is, in truth, 
accountable for the seven succeeding 
volumes of “ Tristram.” 


Il, AN EPISCOPAL PATRON, 


Stitt there was to come a little 
drawback. There were some people 
in the metropolis who regarded the 
new-made reputation with envy. And 
one morning Mr. Garrick drops in 
with what he deemed a droll rumour 
that was then going round the town. 
That “proud priest,” Warburton, had 
been newly and unaccountably ap- 
pee to the See of Gloucester, and 

is fierce controversies and insolent 
epithets were in everybody’s mouth. 

ot yet, however, “had Churchill 
taken fearful retribution. It had been 

iven out that Mr. Sterne was already 

ying down the lines for his new 
volumes ; and it was maliciously in- 
sinuated, that when “ Tristram ” was 
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old enough to need a tutor, a ridicu- 
lous caricature of the Bishop would 
be introduced. It was improbable on 
the face of it. The sensible author 
of “Tristram” was not likely to 
make so false a step, or to turn what 
might be a powerful patron into a 
dangerous enemy. 

Mr. Garrick mentioned it lightly, 
but it annoyed Mr. Sterne terribly. 
“Tt was for all the world like a cut 
across my fingers with a sharp pen- 
knife.” But he assumed an air 
usual on such accidents, of less feel- 
ing thanI had. “I saw the blood,” 
he goes on, a little affectedly, “ gave 
it a suck, wrapt it up, and thought 
no more about it.” 

He availed himself of his box at 
Drury-lane that night, where the 

t actor “astonished” him; came 
ome, and, as in the case of all mer- 
curial spirits, with the loneliness of 
the night, the little troubles of the 
oy came back as black spectres. So, 
before going to bed, he sat down, and, 
at eleven o'clock, wrote to the actor 
a truly Shandean epistle—all dashes 
and short paragraphs. The first line 
of it began :—‘‘’T'was all the world 
like a cut,” &ec. 

“What the devil,” he goes on, 
comically ; “is there no one learn- 
ed blockhead Gaengiont the many 
schools of misapplied science in the 
Christian world to make a tutor of 
for my ‘Tristram? Are we so run 
out of stock that there is no one 
lumber-headed, muddle-headed, mor- 
tar - headed, yenene- headed chap 
among our Doctors, but I must dis- 
able my judgment by choosing a War- 
burton ?” 

“This report,” he adds, “might 
draw blood of the author of ‘Tris- 
tram Shandy,’ but could not harm 
such a man as the author of the 
Divine Legation, God bless him ; 
though by-the-by (and according to 
the natural course of descents) the 
blessing should come from him to 
me.” 

Garrick was the fast friend of the 
bishop, who was likely to see some 
of these compliments. Warburton, 
too, had some experience of the “ lum- 
ber-headed,” “ mortar-headed” crew ; 
and had been in many battles with 
the “learned blockheads.” Skilful 


which might have injured him, into a 
stepping-stone for an acquaintance, 


Sterne turns this ugly rumour, 
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“ Pray,” he writes, “have you no in- 
cae lateral or collateral, to get me 
introduced to his lordship ?” 

“Why do you ask ?” 

“ My dear sir, I have no claim to 
such an honour, but what arises from 
the honour and respect which, vn the 
progress of my work, will be shown 
the world to owe to so great a man.” 

This was not an indifferent bid for 
the friendship, who was always eager 
for a sort of notoriety, however ques- 
tionable. A niche in the Tristram 
gallery was no small temptation. In 
short, as an opening was eminentl 
odd and Shandean, and the result 
quite answered Mr. Sterne’s expec- 
tations. 

Garrick was a warm and steady 
friend. He was at this being annoyed 
by the fretful Arthur Murphy, and 
his behaviour to that sensitive dra- 
matist shows a delicacy of mind, and 
a steadiness that would not take 
offence, for which the world has not 
given him credit. 

He did not lose a moment in writ- 
ing to Warburton ; and on the next 
day, which was Friday, March the 
seventh, received an answer from the 
Bishop—one of those manly, admir- 
ably written epistles which that 
strange prelate could write, and 
which seem to have a meaning far 
deeper than what is expressed. It 
is valuable, too, as a hearty testimony 
of his sincere affection for Garrick, as 
well as of the high character of Mr. 
Sterne, which had reached him by 
repute. 

“ My dear Sir,” it ran, “you told 
me no news when you mentioned a 
circumstance of zeal for your friends ; 
but you gave me much pleasure by. it 
and the enclosed, to have an imper- 
tinent story confuted the first minute 
I heard it.” Mr. Sterne’s Shandean 
note had therefore been sent under 
cover, as perhaps he anticipated. He 
then goes on—“ For I cannot but be 
pleased, I have no reason to change 
my opinion ef so agreeable and so 
original a writer as Mr. Sterne—/ 
mean of his moral character, of which 
I had received from several of my ac- 
quaintances so very advantageous an 
account. And I could not see how 
I could have held it, had the lying 
tale been true that he intended to 
injure one personally and entirely un- 
known to him. I own it would have 
grieved me, and so I believe it 
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would him, too (when he had known 
meand my enemies a little better), to 
have found himself in a company 
with a crew of the most egregious 
blockheads that ever abused the bless- 
ings of pen and ink. 
ee I pride myself i in hav- 
ing warmly recommended ‘ Tristram 
Shandy’ to all the best compan 
town, except that of Arthur's. ae 
charged in a very grave assembly, as 
Doctor Newton can tell him, for a 
particular patronizer of the work ; 
and how I acquitted myself of the 
imputation the said Doctor can tell 
him. . . If Mr. Sterne will take 
me with all m infirmities, I shall be 
lad of the honour of being well 
own to him ; and he has the addi- 
tional recommendation of being your 
friend.” He then signs himself with 
a warmth unusual in intimacies be- 
tween bishops and players—“ Your 
most affectionate and faithful humble 
servant, W. GLOUCESTER.” 

Nothin can be happier than the 
way in which he puts the possibility 
of the rumour being true, and of its 
result in Mr. Sterne’s finding himself 
in company with “a crew of the most 

ious blockheads,” which conveys 
a delicate hint of Mr. Sterne’s possible 
hostility being even prejudicial to his 
own interests. The character of this 
grave assembly we may conjecture, 
when it held two bishops : for Doctor 
Newton was Warburton’s late bishop, 
the Bishop of Bristol. 

All this, it will be seen, was 
crowded into that first week of Mr. 
Sterne’s arrival. 


Ill, ADVANCEMENT. 


Someway that glorifying him by 
dinners seems to have been always 
associated with his name by a sort 
of notoriety. For it was recollected 
years after, and even was men- 
tioned at a certain dinner at General 
de in the year 1773, of which 
was Dr. Johnson, Dr. Gold- 
pit and Signor Martinelli. “The 
man Sterne,” said Johnson, in his 
characteristic idiom, “I have been 


_ told, has had engagements for three 


months.” This he gave in illustration 


of what is a truth ene as it was then 
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(ushering it in, too, with his famous 
“ Nay, Sir’) that any man who has a 
name, or the power of pleasing, will 
be very generally invited in London. 
Goldsmith, who, years before, in the 
masque and domino of Lier Chi 
Sena i, the Chinese citizen, had 
dealt heavy strokes at “ Tristram,” 

here put in a word of disparagement: 
“ And a very dull fellow,” he adds. 

But Johnson would not have the 

‘man Sterne” unjustly condemned ; 
a answers, “Why, no, sir!” Whence 
could Goldsmith have fetched that 
stupid rumour? For whatever his 
demerits, moral or otherwise, dull he 
certainly was not. We have but to 
appeal to the society which he kept, 
and his crowded dinner lists.* 

Those social ovations still go on, 
gathering as they go. From morning 
till night his lodgings are full of the 
greatest company. The dinner en- 
pomente still accumulate : for two 

ays in succession he dined with 
Ladies of the Bedchamber. The 
next day Lord Rockingham asked 
him ;—(Jacques Sterne, it will be re- 
membered, —~ done this nobleman 
some election service). Then came 
Lord Edgecomb, Lord Winchelsea, 
Lord Littleton, a bishop, and many 
more. This sort of homage was, no 
doubt, flattering, but something more 
substantial was now coming. 

Within two days two pieces of good 
fortune befell him. The first took the 
Eastern shape of a purse of gold; the 
second wasa very fair slice of Church 
preferment. The incident of the 
purse of gold seems almost unac- 
countable. 

The strange Bishop of Gloucester 
had responded heartily to his advan- 
ces; and he, no doubt, was the one 
“bishop” whom Mr. Sterne sets down 
in the Fist of his dining host. Beyond 
question, he had been entertained at 
Grosvenor-street. Warburton was pre- 
pared to like him, and was delighted 
with “Tristram.” But it seems as- 
tonishing that his admiration should 
have taken the form of a purse of 
gold. Such. largesse is surprising as 
coming from a man of his temper and 
character; and it seems no less 
curious that an cleomonyneny offering 





*M. Michot, « one of the modern French sojuletens of Sterne, has fallen into a droll 


mistake in reference to this passage. 


He renders it—‘*‘ L’homme Sevére,” é.e.,“ the man 


Sterne,” and calls it a ‘‘ Calembour Anglais.” This is nearly a pendant to the famous 


“L’bomme vert et tranquille.” 
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should be accepted by one in Mr. 
Sterne’s position.. It does not appear 
that Warburton was fond of this 
species of magnificence, nor was it 
certainly a special fashion of the age. 
Whatever be the explanation, it must 
be taken as a token of boundless ap- 

reciation of Mr. Sterne’s merits. 

y-and-by the whole town came to 
hear of it, and extravagant stories 
and questionable motives were natu- 
rally enough imputed to both parties 
in the transaction. 

The next day came that other piece 
of good fortune. Lord Falconberg, 
or Fauconberg, as it was spelt, was 
then at court—a rather antique noble- 
man—to be presently made a Lord of 
the Bedchamber at sixty years of age! 
There was a pleasant perpetual curacy 
down in Yorkshire, not twenty miles 
from Sutton, which was in his gift, 
and happily fell vacant about this 
time ; and the very day after the 
shower of gold descended from the 
episcopal Jupiter, Lord Fauconberg 
conferred it on Mr. Sterne. He did 
not lose a moment in writing the 
glad tidings to “dear Kitty,’ whom 
the rush of honours had not yet driven 


out of his head. He wrote in quite 
a transport, saying that now “all or 
the most part of my sorrows and 


tears are going to be wiped away.” 
This, it is to be presumed, is that 
local trouble or persecution so often 
before alluded to and hinted at in 
“Yorick’s Life.’ He then longs 
“most impatiently to see my dear 
Kitty,” who was meditating a jour- 
ney to London. He adds, that “I 
have but one obstacle to my happi- 
ness now left, and what that is you 
know as well as I.” A significant 
declaration, the drift of which there 
was no mistaking. What that 
obstacle is, the reader knows as well 
as Mr. Sterne or “ dear Kitty.” No 
attempt can be made to palliate this 
breach of conjugal decorum ; but yet 
we cannot accept the elder Disraeli’s 
—— judgment, that these papers 
are fatal to “poor Sterne’s” reputa- 
tion. For this very sentence, blame- 
able as it is in one direction, is cer- 
tainly good om of what might be 
called the clerico-platonic nature of 
his intimacy with Miss Fourmantelle. 

In his joy, however, he nearly 
doubled the emoluments of his new 
office, writing it down at a hundred 
and sixty pounds a year, whereas on a 
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nearer and more accurate view, it 
dwindled away down to one hundred 
tineas a year. It practically was 
ut “seventy guineas a-year In my 
pocket,” for he had to engage a 
curate to perform his Sutton and 
Stillington duties,—a fair sample, as 
Mr. Elwin has remarked, of the 
market value of a curate’s services 
in those days. Later on, in Dr. Gold- 
smith’s time, they were to become 
passing rich on forty pounds a-year. 

How did Mr. Sterne obtain this 

romotion ? Writing to a titled lady 

riend of his, he seemed to take it as 
a matter of debt, saying he had.“ done 
his lordship some service, and he 
has requited it.” But there is 
another tradition which was passed 
down from one curate of Coxwould to 
the other, and which is very charac- 
teristic of Mr. Sterne. When the news 
of the vacancy reached him, it was 
said, he at once waited on Lord Fau- 
conberg and reminded him of his old 
promise to give him the living. The 
nobleman looked surprised at this 
claim, and was, in fact, utterly uncon- 
scious of having bound himself by any 
such engagement. Mr. Sterne, Soe 
ever, persisted,while Lord Fauconberg 
remained equally positive. When his 
visitor was gone, Lord Fauconberg is 
said to have thought the matter over 
seriously ; and, doubtful whether it 
would advisable to support his 
memory at the risk of turning on him- 
self the wit and malice of a Yorkshire 
neighbour, who, at that moment, had 
a sharp suppressed pamphlet lying in 
his desk, and was considered one of 
the humorists of London, wisely 
coonged his purpose, and wrote to 
Mr. Sterne that he was to have the 
benefice. 

It seems an improbable legend, for 
which there is no chapter nor verse ; 
and with but the idlest of traditions 
for foundation. Mr. Sterne was not 
gifted with such matchless impudence, 
and his own statement to the lady 
of quality, “that he had done his 
lordship some service,” shows that 
there was, at least, “ consideration ” 
for such a promise. 


IV. FASHIONABLE FOLLIES. 


Brrore this wonderful month of 
March was out, every day of which 
seemed to bring a new triumph for 
our clerical hero, he had been looking 
forward to the arrival of “dear, dear 
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Kitty” in the metropolis. Within 
that short span scarcely any man had 
made such progress, and he was 
anxious she should have a nearer 
view of his dazzling apotheosis. She 
was expected in the first days of 
April, but wrote to say she could not 
come until the seventeenth or eigh- 
teenth, which made Mr. Sterne sad, 
“ because it shortens the time I hoped 
to have stole in your company when 
you come.” He then adds, with some 
sentiment and more indifferent spell- 
ing :—“ These separations, my dear 
Kitty, however grievous to us both, 
must be for the present. God,” he 
adds, “will open a Dore when we 
shall sometime be more together.” 

He had been already thinking of 
setting out for Yorkshire, but could 
not resist staying for nearly five weeks 
more, in order to be present at a great 
pageant which was to come off in 
the second week in May. His pa- 
tron, Lord Rockingham, and the vic- 
tor of Minden, Prince Ferdinand, 
who was now in London receiving his 
ovation, were to be installed Knights 
of the Garter down at Windsor ; and 
Mr. Sterne had been invited to go in 
the suite of Lord Rockingham. This 
distinction was too tempting to be 
resisted ; so he had determined, no- 
thing loath, as may be well con- 
ceived, to wait until the sixth. 

The flood of dinners had not even 
by that time spent its fury. He was 
actually keeping a sort of ledger in 
which his engagements were posted 
up. By the first of April he was 
bound for a fortnight in advance. 

By this time he knew the great 
Sir Joshua, and had sat to him. The 
result was 4 matchless portrait—a 
head, indeed, “such as Reynolds 
might have painted, mild, pale, and 
penetrating ;” exquisitely character- 
istic and unconventional, and almost 
the best that master has painted. 
Even in the rude vulgar copies to be 
found in the cheaper editions of his 
books, it was impossible to obscure 
the life, the quiet thoughtfulness, the 
hint of suppressed Shandeism, that 


. pervades the face. The attitude, so 


original and significant, is familiar to 
all ; the sly thoughtful head, leaning 
upon the bem whose forefinger is 
80 significantly pointed. Altogether 
a grand portrait, one of the gems of 
Lansdowne House. Not yet have its 
delicate tones begun to fade, accord- 
VOL. LXI.—NO, CCCLXVI. 
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ing to the fatal destiny which waits 
upon the Reynolds ee which 
lamentable blight Mr. Sterne himself 
drops what seems like a curious pro- 
phecy. “I would not answer for my 
Aunt Dinah—faith scarce for her pic- 
ture, were it but painted by Rey- 
nolds.” Well might he call him 
“that son of Apollo.” 

It was already in the engraver’s 
hands, and the result was to be a 
mezzotinto worthy of the painter, and 
one of the best of that matchless 
series which, at the end of the last 
century, streamed from the burins 
of M‘Ardle, Smith, and many more. 
That art is now, unhappily, lost ; and 
seems to have reached that develop- 
ment, as being the happiest medium 
for translating the exquisite delicacies 
of Reynolds. Well might Sterne 
write, that there was “a fine print 
going to be done of me. Sol shall 
make the most of myself, and sell both 
inside and out.” 

Something more substantial, how- 
ever, than portraits or dinners might 
now naturally be looked for. A bril- 
liant prebend with a host of friends, 
fashionable and political, might not 
unreasonably look for preferment. 
That he had promises, and was con- 
fident of success, there can be no 
question. He hints it mysteriously to 
Miss Fourmantelle, talking to her of 
his hope that “she would one day 
share in my great good fortune. My 
fortunes will certainly be made ; but 
more of this when we meet.” There 
is here a tone of secret exultation, a 
secret confidence that his promotion 
was made secure ; and with some dis- 
cretion—in this age, too, when those 
who had the appointment of ecclesi- 
astical offices were not too nice in 
their selection—it is likely enough 
that Yorick would have been a dig- 
nitary. But that “lack of ballast,” 
and the riot of London pleasures, were 
betraying him into what were, indeed, 
“ follies of the head, not of the heart,” 
but still no less fatal to his advance- 
ment. Already were his indiscretions 
becoming the talk of the town, and 
his name and books were bein 
spoken of in the public journals wit 
a strange irreverence and disrespect. 
The reaction was, in fact, setting in ; 
and it must be admitted, he laid him- 
self open to such remarks with a 
reckless perversion. 

He was to be seen constantly at 
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Ranelagh Gardens—a place, it need 
not be said, which the presence of 
a clergyman scarcely suited. And 
though its charms might give “ an 
expansion and gay sensation” to the 
mind of Doctor Johnson, which he 
never before experienced ; there can 
be no doubt such “expansions” would 
be eminently perilous to the weaker 
moral sense of so flighty an eccle- 
siastic. Those “ridottos at guinea 
tickets, which included supper and 
music,” and the entrée to “a vast 
amphitheatre, finely gilt and illumi- 
nated, with balconies full of little 
ale-houses,”—such as Horace Walpole 
saw it—were dangerous snares. To 
Soho, to Mrs. Cornely’s, he went later. 
He was seen at Drury Lane, where 
Garrick had given him a box, and 
Mr. Cradock, the fashionable amateur, 
author, and actor, was in the habit of 
meeting the clergyman behind the 
scenes. He knew the actors, and it 
must be owned, was on intimate terms 
with the actresses—even with that 
famous Kitty Clive, who acted with 
such sprightliness, and spelt so ill; 
for, some time after, she wrote one of 
her pert complaints to Mr. Garrick, 
concerning the stoppage of her salary, 
saying, that “your dislike to me 
is extraordinary as the reason you 
gave Mr. Sterne for it ;’—a reason 
which Mr. Sterne had imparted to 
Mrs. Clive. This braving of the 
world was almost too bold ; and the 
town—at that time casehardened 
enough, and more relaxed in its moral 
tone than ever it was at any time 
since Charles the Second—affected 
to be scandalized. We do not apo- 
logise for Sterne, but it is im- 
possible not to consider those by 
whom the cry was raised ; for the 
abandoned Sandwich was, about this 
time, the effete guardian of morals in 
the House, Warburton was the meek 
apostle of tolerance, and Wilkes the 
aceredited guardian of liberty. 

He made no pretence of, playing 
the Pharisee, or keeping his move- 
ments secret, even from the Yorkshire 
gossips. “Isaw Mr, Chomondely to- 
night at Ranelagh,” he wrote down to 
his friend Croft, in a letter full of news. 
Just as Miss Fourmantelle was start- 
ing for London, he acknowledges the 
receipt of a letter of hers, “ which 
gave me much pleasure with some 

in,” just as he was going off to 
Ranelagh 
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As to irregular “gentlemen of the 
gown,” the town must have been 
tired of such scandals. There never 
was such licence among the shepherds 
of the flock ; or such toleration in 
the flock for such shepherds. There 
were fighting parsons, like that Re- 
verend Mr. Bate, chaplain to a caval- 
ry regiment, who “went out” and 
was killed in a fair duel; “a most 
promising young man,” the papers 
said, withcommiseration. There were 
“ bruising” parsons, like that one 
mentioned by Grose, who, if his word 
was doubted, would ask “if you 
would have it under his hand ;” or, 
like that Parson Bates, who was con- 
spicuous in the “ pit rows” at Drury 
Lane. There were sanctimonious 
parsons—whitened sepulchres—like 
the wretched Dodd. There were par- 
sons who openly flung away their cas- 
socks, and snatched up the tomahawk 
of a masterly but savage verse, like 
the Reverend Charles Churchill. 
There were parsons who, from soldiers, 
had become parsons for special ends 
of their own, and who ended desper- 
ately, like the Reverend Mr. Hack- 
man, shooting an actress at the stage- 
door, and then attempting suicide. 
There were parsons who were in the 
world of letters what bullies were in 
the Alsatia of Seven Dials, like Par- 
sons Scott and Digby. 

There were parsons who spent their 
clerical time in writing plays, like 
Home, and Dr. Franklyn, and the 
Reverend Mr. Townly, author of 
“High Life below Stairs ;” and 
there were other parsons who went 
to see them, like Jupiter Carlyle, and 
his friends. Nay, there was a parson 
in Dublin, who was about to come 
out as “Scrub” with Mr. Mossop ; 
and was expected, naturally enough, 
to draw the largest houses, from the 
mere curiosity of such a spectacle. 
There were jealous parsons, one of 
whom, as Walpole wrote, had “ half- 
murdered ” Colman for the smiles of 
some light lady ; and there were par- 
sons sedate in their vices, like Patten, 
who adorned their vicarages with an 
“ Hetaira,” and signed marriage cer- 
tificates under the style and title of 
Fat bishoprics not known to the 

neh. 

With such an ecclesiastical back- 
ground it was hard that Mr. Sterne 
should be made to stand out in relief. 
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Theatric Representation, Mechanism, and Decoration. 


THEATRIC REPRESENTATION, MECHANISM, AND DECORATION. 


“The youngest of the sister arts, 
Where all their beauty blends.” 





On considering the Dramatic Art in 
the abstract, without going into any 
analysis of its elements, one is at once 
struck by the universality of its in- 
fluence and exercise, and by the 
rapidity with which, after its dawn, 
it reached excellence bordering on 
perfection. The first fact is more 
easily accounted for than the second. 
Next to the principle of religion, the 
desire to imitate is the strongest of all 
human propensities or feelings. It 
develops itself in the earliest intelli- 
gible movements of the infant. This 
is the origin and fountain of acting. 
Those rigid ascetics who would con- 
vert the world into a monastery of 
Ia Trappe, and who clamour, as the 
first step, for the abolition of the 
stage, must re-create man before they 
ean succeed in their object. They 
would employ their time better in 
seeking to elevate and amend what 
they can never destroy. Equally mis- 
taken are less extreme enthusiasts, in 
popoding that a drama could exist 
exclusively for the closet, and ban- 
ished from the stage. Poets have 
written what they call plays, and have 
said: “these works are not intended 
to be acted, but only to be read.” If 
80, the adoption of the dramatic form 
is a contradiction. They should have 
constructed them differently, for dia- 
logue and action are the peculiar attri- 
butes ofa play. Take away the action, 
and the composition may still be 
poetiry, but a play it cannot be. Mil- 
ton designated his “Samson Agon- 
istes” a dramatic poem. We may 
readily suppose he did not intend it 
for the stage ; nevertheless, the title 
means, Samson an actor, or Samson 
represented in a play. 
ive hundred tot thirty-five years 
before the Christian era, when the 
-ancient world was young in civiliza- 
tion, and letters were confined within 
& narrow segment, Thespis exhibited 
the first germs of Athenian tragedy to 
the fellow-citizens and contempora- 
ties of Pisistratus and Solon. The 


tyrant lauded the novelty, but the 
Philosopher condemned it, observing 


CAMPBELL. 


sternly, that if falsehood and fiction 
were tolerated on the stage, they 
would soon find their way amongst 
the common occupations of men. Ac- 
cording to Horace, the theatre of 
Thespis consisted of a movable wag- 
gon or cart ; but he stands alone in 
this assertion, other scholars main- 
taining that Thespis acted on a fixed 
platform, and that the ambulance was 
only used for the purpose of trans- 
port from one town to another. 
Within a single century these rude 
beginnings matured into the majestic 
compositions of Auschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. The comparatively 
small remains of these great masters 
—thirty-three tragedies, out of two 
hundred and eighty-five, which, sur- 
viving time and barbarism, have 
reached our days—are held by many 
to be unequalled, except by Shakes- 
peare, as emanations of mere mortal 
thought or lessons in human philo- 


“—_ 

hese glorious relics of the art they 
illustrate are as different in style as 
the characters of the authors. They 
are severally terrible, grand, and pa- 
thetic. Auschylus was a gallant sol- 
dier, who fought with distinction at 
Marathon, Salamis, and Platea. It 
is recorded of him that, though natu- 
rally placid, when he composed, his 
features worked themselves up to the 
expression of intense ferocity. At 
the representation of the “ Eumen- 
ides,” many children, it is said, died 
through fear, and several pregnant 
women actually miscarried, at sight 
of the horrible spectacle. 

All the world knows that one day, 
as Alschylus was sitting in the fields, 
an eagle, high in air, with a tortoise 
in her beak, mistaking his bald head 
for a stone; dropped her prey upon it 
to break the shell, and the poet in- 
stantly died of the blow. Upon this 
catastrophe we are not without after 
comment. ‘Tertullian says this was a 
judgment on him for the iniquity of 
writing plays; and Prynne repeats 
the incident and inference with a 
chuckle of delight, adding, that Ter- 
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ence perished mysteriously at sea for 
the same reason. 

Sophocles, though the friend and 
pupil of Aischylus, and, like him; a 
general and statesman, was, in other 

rticulars, a very different man from 

is master. His private habits were 
more open to rebuke. If we are to 
believe Cicero, Athenzeus, and Plato, 
he was sensual, crapulous, and money- 
loving, but, notwithstanding, exceed- 
ingly goodnatured and contented. 
His tragedies invariably uphold, ac- 
cording to his lights, religion and 
morals ; and he writes of the infalli- 
bility and immortality of the Supreme 
a with more of the sentiment 
and light of revelation than of the 
darkness of Paganism. He died-at 
ninety-one, the common story says, 
through excess of joy at winning a 
ye prize at the Olympic games ; 

ut Lucian tells that he choked him- 
self, in Anacreon fashion, with a 
grape-stone. Euripides had little 
morality, and less religion. He was, 
moreover, a notorious misogynist, 
having had, in Sergeant Kyte’s 
phrase, “too much wife.” Aristo- 

hanes calls him a bad citizen and a 

ad man—which he was ; and also a 
second-rate poet—which, assuredly, 
he was not. His death was even more 
deplorable than that of his brother- 
dramatists. The dogs of King Arche- 
laus of Macedonia, to whose court he 
had retired, met him in asolitary walk 
and tore him to pieces by mistake, 
we are gravely assured, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. 

Zischylus is the most difficult of 
the old Greek classics. He who can 
read him fluently may consider him- 
self a good Grecian. Few, indeed, 
like Parson Adams, can make him a 
pocket or fireside companion. The 
works of the great triumvirate have 
been well translated into English by 
Potter. Those who cannot master the 
originals may be satisfied that they 
have here a fairly reflected copy. 

Many of our modern theatres are 
imposing and spacious buildings. In 
London, the Queen’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket, the Italian Opera House 
in Covent Garden, and Drury-lane 
are splendid specimens of internal 
architecture for dramatic pu 
In Paris, they point to the Ac 


emié 
an and the Theatre Francais 
with pride and jealousy ; while the 
Italians boast, and justly, of the 
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size and beauty of the San Carlo, the 
Pergola, the Fenice, and the Scala. 
In Berlin and St. ae they 
have also gorgeous edifices, dedicated 
to the services of Melpomene, Thalia, 
Euterpe, and Terpsichore. But they 
all sink into nothingness when com- 
pared with the theatre of Bacchus, 
erected within the enclosure of the 
Lenzon, at Athens. This enormous 
fabric (semicircular in form), held 
thirty thousand persons without 
crowding or inconvenience, so seated 
that all could see and hear. It was 
commenced thirty-five years only after 
Thespis had exhibited on his plat- 
form, or waggon, or cart, or whatever 
it might have been, and the building 
occupied a century and a quarter be- 
fore it was completed. 

When we are told of a thousand 
pounds or two being expended, in our 
days, on the production of a dramatic 
spectacle, we lift up our hands and 
cry, what unprecedented extrava- 
gance! What a terrible waste of 
money! What a grand display ! 
But we forget that the Athenians, 
as is stated on good authority, laid 
out the enormous sum of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds of our present 
currency on the decoration of asingle 
tragedy of Sophocles. The frugal 
Spartans were shocked at this exces- 
sive indulgence in a favourite recrea- 
tion. Plutarch, and after him Justin, 
condemn the Athenians for lavishing 
on the production of a play a greater 
sum than sufficed to equip the fleet 
which won the battle of Salamis, or 
the army that saved Greece at Mar- 
athon. 

We are puzzled to account for 
where the money came from, and how 
it could be soapplied. Yet the story 
rests on as good authority as that 
which supports the average of his- 
torical anecdotes, all of which, sooner 
or later, are sure to be disputed. We 
are, in fact,hourly verifying the sound- 
ness of the dictum propounded by an 
eminent statesman and man of the 
world to his son—“ Read anything 
but history, for that is always false ; 
recent research is.a deadly foe to 
ancient pretensions, andis continually 
employed in proving everything to 
have been something else.” 

In the classical times, plays were 
not repeated, as now, for several 
weeks and months without intermis- 
sion. There was no such thing as 
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the three hundred and eighty-fifth 
representation of a “Lord Dun- 
dreary,” or the five hundredth of a 
“Peep of Day,” or a “Colleen 
Bawn.” In Greece, the dramatic 
performances only took place during 
a few days in the spring, or pending 
the Dionysiac festivals, and in one 
theatre, which was also the temple of 
agod. With us, they go through the 
whole year, and have not the most 
remote connexion with religious rites. 
In London there are twenty-eight 
theatres devoted to every conceivable 
form of dramatic entertainment. In 
Athens, the most approved plays 
were seldom repeated, and never in 
the same year. The audiences con- 
ducted themselves much as they do 
at present. They hissed or ap- 
plauded the — or the performer at 
pleasure, and very insolently, some- 
times going so far as to pelt a bad 
actor with stones. We have not dis- 
covered that they occasionally sub- 
stituted oboli for the less costly mis- 
siles, as the Dublin boys in the gal- 
leries were wont to use penny pieces, 
when we first made their acquaint- 
ance some forty years since. 

Tn 1845, the management of Covent 
Garden, moved chiefly by the popu- 
larity of Mendelssohn’s music, re- 
suscitated the “Antigone” of So- 
phocles, after a long sleep of two 
thousand two hundred years, and pre- 
sented it to the London public, in a 
new English version, and in all its 
classical severity. The experiment 
was eminently successful for a time, 
in apecuniary sense, but, nevertheless, 
was not tried again with any other 
play. In Dublin, the brilliant per- 
ormance of Miss Helen Faucit, an 
actress of far superior talent to the 
original representative of Antigone 
in the English metropolis, created 
such a sensation that the Irish 
manager ventured on the “ Iphigenia 
of Aulis,” of Euripides, in the follow- 
ing year. Many of our readers will 
recollect the effect produced by these 
magnificent revivals. In “ Antigone,” 
the scene represented the vestibule 
of Creon’s palace at Thebes, and 
never changed, which led to an er- 
roneous impression that such was an 
inflexible canon of the Greek stage. 
Addison thought so long before, 
when he confined the entire action 
of “Cato” to the hall of the Roman 
patriot’s residence at Utica, which 
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led to the spiteful, but just, sarcasm 
of Dennis, on the absurdity of a 
slavish adherence to the Aristotelian 
unities. “ A pretty thing,” he says, 
“to see Sempronius and the con- 
spirators select a public room in 
Cato’s own house, in which to plan 
and arrange their schemes against 
his life, where any lackey or menial 
servant accidentally ing could not 
fail to overhear aa report the im- 
pending treason.” 

In “ Iphigenia” the scene of action 
was supposed to pass in the Grecian 
camp at Aulis, in front of Agamem- 
non’s tent. Just before the end, 
when the gods had been propitiated 
by the sacrifice of the heroine, the 
curtains were drawn aside, and dis- 
covered the Grecian fleet in full sail 
from the bay of Aulis, with a favour- 
able wind. Critics reared their crests, 
and were prepared to cavil and de- 
nounce, but the manager forestalled 
and silenced them by this passage 
in his preface—* At the conclusion 
there is a change of scene. This, 
at first, may startle some; but we 
have ample evidence to show, that 
in the ancient Greek theatres, the 
scenes, when necessary, were changed ; 
and very ingenious and complicated 
mechanism was used for the purpose. 
The ‘Eumenides’ of Aischylus, the 
‘(Edipus Coloneus,’ the ‘ Ajax,’ and 
‘Philoctetes’ of Sophocles—all re- 
quire, and must have had changes of 
scenery. On this point we are borne 
out by the opinions of Miiller, Schle- 
gel, ranklin, Donaldson, in his 

Theatre of the Greeks,’ and other 
competent authorities.” 

Donaldson says particularly—“ To 
produce the requisite transformations 
various means were employed. Decora- 
tions were introduced before the pro- 
scenic buildings, which masked them 
from the view, and substituted a 
prospect suitable to the play. These 
decorations were formed of wood-work 
below ; above were paintings on can- 
vas representing our scenes, and like 
them so arranged on perspective prin- 
ciples as to produce the proper illu- 
sion. No expense or skill seems to 
have been spared in the preparation 
of these scenic pepseeesinenne nay, 
it is not improbable that even living 
trees were occasionally introduced to 
hei ee the — . 

e stage machinery appears to 
have comprehended all that modern 
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ingenuity has devised. Gods descend- 
ed from above, heroes and semi- 
deities flitted across from side to 
side, and denizens of Tartarus rose 
from below. By a contrivance as inge- 
nious as any of the mechanical subtle- 
ties recently employed in the “Tem- 
t’” and “A Midsummer Night’s 
ream,” Aurora was caught up, and 
whirled through the clouds, bearing 
in her arms the dead body of her son 
Memnon. In comedy, the scene was 
more gues changed than in 
tragedy. ‘To conceal the stage oe 
this operation, a curtain, wound roun 
a roller beneath the stage, was drawn 
up through a slit between the front 
and the proscenium. 
The greatest disadvantage under 
which the Greek and Roman actors 
laboured, next to the size of the thea- 
tres, was the necessity of wearing a 
mask, which entirely shrouded the 
expression of the features, while the 
pipe through which they ais inter- 
ered sadly with the modulation of 
the voice. The mask was supposed 
to reflect the character personified by 
the wearer ; it was made of bronze 
or copper, and so contrived as to in- 


crease the power of utterance, and to 
enable the actor to be heard at the 
extremities of the vast area in front 
ef which he stood. The buskin added 
formidably to his height; and this 


eontrivance Tertullian again empha- 
tically denounces, in his treatise, 
“De Spectaculis,” as of diabolic ori- 
gin, intended as a deliberate contra- 

iction of the beautiful and simply 
intelligible expression of our Saviour, 
“Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit to his stature ?” 
“For this,” says the wild African 
enthusiast, “the devil invented high- 
heeled shoes, and exalted the actors 
on buskins, to convict Christ of false- 
hood, he said, no one could 
make himself taller.” 

Without the varying expression of 
the eye, the play of the features, and 
the changing tones of the voice, what 
could the acting of the ancients have 
been? It is mentioned, that Roscius 
often threw aside the mask, cast away 
the pipe, and gave his natural powers 
full play. If he did so, he was a wiser 
man than his generation, and had a 
truer feeling of the art dramatic than 
was possessed by the great majority 
of his contemporaries. 

At Taormina, in Sicily, the ancient 
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Taurominium, is one of the finest 
specimens of a Roman theatre now 
remaining in Europe. It stands out- 
side the modern town, on the top of 
a lofty hill, and is in wonderful pre- 
servation. The audience part exactly 
faces Mount Etna, distant in a direct 
line about fifty miles ; but in that 
clear atmosphere every object, both 
in outline and detail, is as distinctly 
defined as if it lay within a few yards 
of the spectator’s feet. If an erup- 
tion occurred during the performance, 
and eruptions were more frequent in 
those days than now, they suspended 
the play. We learn from old records, 
that they drew aside the screen which 
eccupied the back of the stage, and 
exhibited the blazing volcano, as if 
set in a frame. The effect is described 
as having been most singular and 
impressive. More years ago than the 
writer of this notice likes to chronicle, 
he was quartered in Sicily, and went 
with some brother officers from Mes- 
sina to see an eruption which suddenly 
burst forth, and to ascend to the 
crater. Atabout eleven o'clock, on a 
beautiful autumnal night, he sat in 
the centre seat of the theatre at Taor- 
mina, and witnessed the magnificent 
spectacle furnished by nature and 
not by art, so powerfully stamped on 
his imagination by the descriptions 
he had read, and far, indeed, exceeded 
by the reality, which he had little 
prospect of ever enjoying. ° 

When the Western Empire went 
down before the avalanche of barbar- 
ism which swept away its landmarks, 
and night fell upon the world, the 
drama, with its kindred arts, subsided 
into a sleep of centuries, leaving nei- 
ther vestiges nor fruits, beyond the 
eulogiums contained in the writings 
of a few poets, philosophers, and 
scholars, and the scanty fragments 
which have escaped annihilation. The 
reliquiz of the Greek tragedies we 
have already named. Of the fifty 
comedies of Aristophanes, we possess 
only eleven. Of the one hundred and 
cig t effusions of the purer muse of 

enander, we have nothing beyond a 
few isolated es. In the glow- 
ing days of Rome, more than one 
thousand plays were in general circu- 
lation, of which the names and writers 
have equally perished, leaving only 
the small residuum of twenty come- 
dies by Plautus, out of one hundred 
and thirty; and the six of Terence, a 
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trifling balance of one hundred and 
eight ; to which we may add the ten 
tragedies commonly ascribed to Sen- 
e¢a, the authorship of which is still 
disputed by scholiasts. As light be- 
gan to dawn once more, and civiliza- 
tion reared its head, the drama rose 
with it; at first in the form of mys- 
teries and moralities, then ripenin 
into masks, pageants, comedies, an 
tragedies, until it finally culminated 
in the mighty genius of Shakespeare. 
From infancy to maturity, the pro- 
gress was rapid as before. Between 
“ Ralph Roister Doister,” now settled 
te have been the first regular English 
play, “Gammer Gurbon’s Needle,” 
*Corloduc,” and “A Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
aud “Hamlet,” the narrow interval 
svarcely exceeds thirty years. 

Malone, who was an anxious, as 
well as a careful inquirer, says, that 
there are only thirty-four regular 
plays now extant which were printed 
vefore 1592, about which time Shake- 
speare commenced dramatic writing. 

tween 1592 and 1600 twenty-four 
more were published or exhibited, 
some of which were probably written 
before any of Shakespeare's. The 
pedigree to Dryden’s alteration of 
“Troilus and Cressida” was spoken 
by Betterton, as representing the 
Ghost of Shakespeare. Dryden makes 
liim say, 


“T found not, but created first the stage.” 


Dr. Johnson observes, in his preface : 
“The greater part of Shakespeare’s ex- 
cellence was the product of his own 
yenius. He found the English stage 
in a state of the utmost rudeness, 
neither character nor dialogue were 
yet understood.” Dr. Johnson, in all 
probability, was but little acquainted 
with the plays written before those 
of Shakespeare. Dryden’s assertion is 
certainly wrong. Shakespeare did not 
create the English stage, although 
ie improved immeasurably what he 
found. Some of the thirty plays enu- 
merated by Malone as written before 
1592, were as regular as those of 
Shakespeare, however inferior in all 
other respects. It must have been a 
sad mortification to the great bard to 
see his delicate and refined creations 
of female beauty, mental and _ per- 
sonal, his Juliets, Rosalinds, Violas, 
Ophelias, and Imogens, consigned to 
boys or bearded men ; and we some- 
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times fancy that his prophetic mind, 
looking onward to the purer taste 
and manners of advancing civilization, 
must have anticipated the period 
when they would be more attractively 
and faithfully embodied by lovely and 
aecomplished women. He may have 


had palpable visions or dreams of 
Miss 
and Miss 


Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Siddons 
O'Neill, Mrs. C. Kean, 
Helen Faucit. 

Prynne reckons up nineteen play- 
houses in London, about the year 
1630. From Rymer’s MSS., in the 
British Museum, we find that not 
many years later they had increased 
totwenty-three. Eithernumberseems 
incredible, and much more in propor- 
tion than we have now, judging by 
the comparatively small amount of 
Re ulation at the earlier epochs. 
When Gossen wrote his “School of 
Abuse,” in 1579, it seems that plays 
were usually acted on Sundays. 
Afterwards they were performed on 
that and other days indiscriminately. 
Gossen says—‘ The players, because 
they are allowed to ee every Sun- 
day, make four or five Sundays at 
least in every week.” Malone re- 
marks—“ From the silence of Prynne 
on this point, it has been supposed 
that the practice of exhibiting playson 
the Lord’s day was discontinued in 
1633 ; but I doubt whether this con- 
jecture be well founded, for it appears 
trom a contemporary writer that it 
had not been abolished in the third 
year of Charles the First, 1627-8 :— 


‘And seldom have they leisure for a play, 
Or masque, except upon God's holiday.’” 


But if plays had been commonly 
attended on Sundays, Prynne would 
never have passed over such a lead- 
ing argument against the stage. 
Besides, he himself allows (p. 642), 
that there were seldom any plays or 
masks at Court, even upon Satur- 
day nights. 

Pepume’ famous book, which we 
recommend no one to waste time in 
reading, should it come across them, 
is a thick, squat quarto of 1,016 closely 
compressed pages, which took three 

ears to write and four to print. This 
Vitter Puritan figures prominently in 
Disraeli’s catalogue of authors who 
have ruined their publishers. His 
heavy lucubrations were as endless as 
they were unsaleable. The title of 
the work we are now speaking of 
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contains a good epitome of what fol- 
lows:—“ Histriomastix, the Players’ 
Scourge, or Actors’ Tragedie; where- 
in is largely evidence, by divers argu- 
ments, by the authorities of sundry 
texts of Scripture, of fifty-five Synods, 
of seventy-one Fathers, of numerous 
Councils, &c., &c., that stage-plays 
are sinful, heathenish, lewd, ungodly 
spectacles, and most pernicious cor- 
ruptions, condemned in all ages as 
intolerable mischiefs to churches, to 
republics, to the manners, minds, and 
souls of men ; and that the profession 
of play-poets, of stage-players, toge- 
ther with the penning, acting, and 
frequenting of stage-plays, are un- 
lawful, infamous, and misbecoming to 
Christians ; besides other particulars 
concerning dancing, dicing, <r 
health-drinking, &c.,&c. By William 
Prynne, an Utter (outer) Barrister of 

incoln’sInn.” Dr. Styles, a kindred 
spirit, calls Prynne’s work, “in more 
respects than one, a most formidable 
volume.” Does the worthy divine 
mean to be latently jocular ¢ 

The essence of the book may be 
compressed in a yoo i 

hatever has been condemned by 
the Fathers and Councils ought not 
to be tolerated in a Christian country. 

But the stage has been condemned 
by the Fathers and Councils. 

Ergo—the stage ought not to be 
tolerated. 

To this there is a short answer:— 
We are not bound by the authority 
and interpretation of the Fathers and 
Councils, but solely by reason and 
the Scriptures. 

ne’s book has been quoted and 

relied upon ever since it appeared, 
down to our own age, by the —- 
nists of the theatre, as their Tela- 
monien shield. It is evident that he 
ad amassed a vast congeries of crude 
and profitless learning, but he had 
little judgment, and not an atom of 
candour, while his mind was soured 
and his dwnderstanding perverted by 
ultra-fanaticism. He gravely argues 
that players, representing imaginary 
events and characters, are by their 
profession hypocrites, and that all 
acting is hypocrisy. He attributes 
the fall of the scaffolds in Paris 
Garden, where crowds were assem- 
bled to see a bear-beating, and many 
lives were lost, not to the excess of 
pressure, which the fabric was unable 
to bear, but to the miraculous inter- 
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position of Heaven. He was so far 
rom conceiving his book to bea libel, 
that he presented a copy to Mr. 
Attorney-General Noy himself, who 
forthwith cited him before that 
righteous and fair-dealing court, the 
Star Chamber. Noy stated that 
although Mr. Prynne knew very well 
that the Queen, the Lords of the 
Council, and the Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber, were sometimes spectators 
of masks and dances, yet he kad 
railed not only against stage-plays 
and dancing, but against all such as 
beheld them. That in his libel he 
had made use of infamous terms 
against His Maiesty, had cast an 
aspersion on the Queen, and railin 
and uncharitable censures against al 
Christian people. Prynne was sen- 
tenced to stand in the ey = two 
places, to lose a portion of both his 
ears, to pay a fine of five thousand 
pounds to the King, and to be im- 
prisoned for life ; which cruel sen- 
tence was carried out to the letter, 
and would have been even more 
cruel had the advice of the Earl of 
Dorset been followed, who proposed, 
in addition, that he should be branded 
on the forehead and slit in the nose. 
Neale, in his “ History of the Puri- 
tans,” says, very justly, “ Prynne’s 
book is a most tedious and heavy 
affair, so that it was not likely many 
would be induced to read it. This 
circumstance shows the weakness, as 
the severity of the punishment does 
the wickedness, of those who treated 
him with such barbarity. But Prynne 
was not yet tamed. He continued to 
write against prelacy in prison, until 
for a virulent pamphlet, entitled, 
“ News from Ipswich,” he was again 
sentenced by the Star Chamber to a 
second fine of five thousand pounds,to 
lose the remainder of his ears in a 
second pillory, and to be branded on 
each cheek with the letters, 8. L., sig- 
nifying seditious libeller. We may 
bless our stars that there is no Star 
Chamber now. Prynne regained his 
liberty under the Protectorate, be- 
came member for Newport, opposed 
Cromwell, and assisted in the restor- 
ation of Charles the Second, whomade 
him Chief Keeper of the Records in the 
Tower, where his Majesty said he 
would find ample occupation in abus- 
ing the Catholics. He did so, unre- 
mittingly, until his death in 1669. 
The early Christian fathers, as 
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might be expected, were vehement 
opponents of the theatre. But what 
was the theatre they denounced ? 
No longer the intellectual drama of 
the age of Pericles and Demosthen 
of Lelius and Cicero, which contain 
high precepts of morality and religion, 
but the lowest order of games, and 
filthy exhibitions of the arenas to 
whichthey haddeclined. Well might 
pious minds exclaim against anything 
springing from an art which had been 
corrupted to such disgusting abuses, 
and we find it difficult to credit the 
historian Gibbon, when he tells us, 

uoting from Procopius, that Theo- 

ora, afterwards elevated by Justinian 
to the Imperial throne, exhibited her- 
self on the public stage at Constantin- 
ople in a state of primitive nudity, 
wearing only the narrow girdle which 
the law prescribed. The reasonable 
advocate of the stage shudders when 
he thinks that such low sensuality 
can in any way be connected with 
the art he believes to be both use- 
ful and instructive ; but he is con- 
soled by ascertaining that these abuses 
occurred when the world was sunk in 

neral profligacy, and mans can 
be said to flourish when only its 
baser attributes are hailed with 
applause. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his article on 
the drama, in the supplement to the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” says, “It 
must be noticed, that the early fa- 
thers’ exprobation of the theatre is 
founded, first, upon its origin as con- 
nected with heathen superstition; and 
secondly, on the beastly and abomin- 
able licence practised in the panto- 
mimes, which, although they made 
no part of the regular drama, were 

resented in the same place, and be- 
fore the same audience. ‘ We avoid 

our shows and games,’ says Tertul- 
fran, ‘because we doubt the warrant 
of their origin ; they savour of ao: 
stition and idolatry, and we dislike 
the entertainment, as abhorring the 
heathen worship on which they are 
founded.’ It was not only the con- 
nexion of the theatre with n su- 
perstition that offended the primitive 
Church, but also the profligacy of 
some of the entertainments which 
were exhibited.” There cannot be 
much objected toin the regular Roman 
dramas in this particular ; sirice even 
Collier allows them to be more deco- 
rous than the British stage of his own 
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time ; but, as we have already hinted, 
in the Ludi Scenict, the intrigues of 
the gods and heroes were represented 
on the stage with the utmost licence. 

The outrageous mixture of exhibi- 
tions which occurred in the second, 
third, and fourth centuries, the ex- 
traordinary jumble of opposite reli- 
gions, and this blending together an 
audience half Christian and half Pa- 
gan, forms a union of circumstances 
such as can never occur again ; and, 
on this ground, the view taken by the 
early fathers of the stage, as they 
witnessed it, cannot by reasonable 
minds be applied to the dramatic art, 
as it stood when condemned by Prynne 
and Collier. 

But, moreover, the venerable fa- 
thers, in their zeal to withhold the 
impurities of the ancient playwrights 
from the community at large, do not 
appear to have carried their scruples 
so far as to reject the aid of mistaken 
genius, when it could assist them- 
selves or strengthen their arguments. 
Their heavy tomes, especially those 
of Justin Martyr, Clemens of Alex- 
andria, and Eusebius, are frequently 
enlivened by quotations from lost 
plays, the Greek comic writers in 
particular, which are to be found no- 
where else. To the more enlightened 
taste, or lucky partiality of Chrysos- 
tom, we owe the preservation of Ari- 
stophanes. Continually engaged in 
argumentative and controversial writ- 
ings, there were some who occasionally 
condescended to quote a e, as 
it served their purpose, from these 
proscribed sources, either to help out 
their wit or illustrate their meaning. 
Notwithstanding this expedient li- 
cenve, we could scarcely expect to 
find avowed dramatists amongst the 
early fathers ; but towards the end of 
the fourth century, Gregory Nazian- 
zen, surnamed “the Divine,” a poet 
as well as an archbishop, supplied the 
place of the pagan plays, ished 
from the stage at Constantinople, by 
the introduction of dramas from sto- 
ries in the Old and New Testament. 
He wrote many of these compositions, 
one of which—his tragedy, called 
Xpiorog Tacywn, or “Christ's Passion,” 
is still extant. In the prologue, it is 
said to be an imitation of Euripides. 
Speaking of this, Milton says, in 
his preface to “Samson Agonistes,” 
“ Gregory Nazianzen, a father of the 
church, thought it not unbecoming 
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the sanctity of his person to write a 
» Which is entitled ‘Christ 
ing.” Appollinaris, Bishop of 
Laodicea, also in the fourth century. 
wrote tragedies and comedies, adapted 
to the stage from familiar subjects of 
Scripture, in imitation of Euripides 
and Menander ; and Sozomen, who 
was his contemporary, and had read, 
er seen acted, these compositions, 
now lost, says, in his history, which 
extends from a.D. 324 to 439, that 
they rivalled their great originals in 
genius, expression, and conduct. To 
these two ecclesiastical dramatists, we 
may add Theophylact, archbishop of 
Buigaria in the eleventh century, who 
instituted religious plays at Constan- 
tinople, to wean the people from the 
n revels which still hung on to 
a lingering and precarious existence ; 
but the objectionable manner in which 
he handled solemn subjects appears 
to have excited much scandal amongst 
his more scrupulous brethren. 

In modern times, the list of church- 
men who have advocated and written 
for the stage would fill more space 
than the limits of a magazine article 
will allow. On the suppression of 
learning, the place of the classical 
drama in Italy, Germany, France, and 

d were for a long time supplied 
by mysteries and moralities, mimics 
and mummeries, which, it is well 
known, were written and acted by 
the clergy. Impious and absurd as 
these strange inventions appear to us, 
they were com in solemn serious- 
ness, and not intended to be either 
profane or ridiculous. 

In. Milton’s MSS., preserved in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, are one 
hundred plans of subjects intended 
by him for tragedies, from the Scrip- 
tures and from British history. On 
this, Bishop Hurd observes, “ Many 
of these subjects in Milton’s hands 
would have made glorious tragedies ; 
and we cannot enough lament that 
the prejudices of his age should have 
discouraged him from giving us more 
of these dramas.” Milton says, in 
his preface to “Samson Agonistes,” 
“2 y, as it was anciently com- 

hath ever been held the gravest, 
moralest, and most profitable of all 
other poems ; hence philosophers and 
the most serious writers, as Cicero, 
Plutarch, and others, frequently cite 
eut of tragic poets to adorn and illus- 
trate their discourse. The Apostle 
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Paul himself thought it not unworthy 
to insert a verse of Euripides into the 
text of Holy Scripture ; and Parzus, 
commenting on the Revelations, di- 
vides the whole book, as a t y; 
into acts, distinguished each by a 
chorus of heavenly harpings, and song 
between. Heretofore, men in highest 
dignity have laboured not a little to 
be thought able to compose a tra- 


Dionysius the Elder was ambitious 
of attaining this honour. Queen 
Elizabeth, on the authority of Sir 
Robert Naunton, translated a tragedy 
of Euripides. Augustus Czesar found 
it easier to govern the world than to 
rival Sophocles. He commenced a 
tragedy, but broke down half-way. 
When asked what had become of his 
“Ajax,” he replied, “Jn spongiam 
encubuit—it has fallen upon asponge.” 
In France, and other countries of the 
Continent, the national stage is con- 
sidered of so much importance as a 
leading attraction to divert the public 
mind, that it is supported by a grant 
from the government ; a wise arrange- 
ment amongst such inflammable popu- 
lations as some of our neighbours 
have frequently shown themselves. 
The reply of the actor, Pylades, to 
Augustus, when that emperor was 
temporarily excited against the thea- 
tre, and refused his personal patron- 
age, contained sound legislative rea- 
—— “This resort, O Cesar, is 
good for thee ; for here we keep thou- 
sands of idle heads occupied which 
else, peradventure, would brew some 
mischief !” 

When the civil war broke out be- 
tween Charles the First and his Par- 
liament, the Puritans, having a large 
majority in the Representative As- 
sembly, shut up the theatres, and 
! = Act. to the — that ail 
stage-galleries, seats, and boxes, should 
be pulled down by two. justices. of 
the peace; that all actors of plays, 
for the time to come, being con- 
victed, should be publicly whipped ; 
and that all spectators of plays, for 
every offence, should pay a fine of 
five shillings. Under this interdict, 
we rejoice to find that most. of the 
“poor players,’ like men of spirit 
and faithful servants of the King, 
with the exception of Lowin, Taylor, 
and Pollard, who were superannuated, 
shouldered arms, and entered the 


» Royalarmy. Robinson was killed by 
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the enthusiast Harrison, who refused 
him quarter, and shot him through 
the head, after he had surrendered 
himself, exclaiming at the same time, 
“Cursed be he that doeth the work 
of the Lord negligently.” Mohur 
was a captain ; and, after the struggle 
was over, served in Flanders, where 
he received rank and pay as a major. 
In the dramatis persone of plays, 
printed after the Restoration, he 
usually figures as Major Mohur. 
Hart was a lieutenant of horse in 
Prince Rupert’s regiment. Burt served 
as cornet in the same troop; and 
Shatterel as quarter-master. Allen, 
of the Cockpit, was a major and 

uarter-master-general at Oxford. 

wanston is said to have been the 
only actor of note who sided withthe 
other party. He was a Presbyterian, 
and took up the trade of a jeweller. 
The military propensity continued to 
—_ the histrionic to a later —_ 

nder King William’s reign, Griffin, 
Carlisle, and Wiltshire held com- 
missions as captains. The two last 
were killed in Ireland—one at Augh- 


tim, the other at Limerick. 


Pepys says that on the 3rd of 
January, 1661, he witnessed the great 
Bee of Looe om —_ a ~ 

rs’ Bush,” bein, ormed by 
women. Mrs. Anne ‘Warshall and 
Mrs. Sanderson, who afterwards mar- 
ried the famous Betterton, are gene- 
rally named as the first English 
actresses. It is satisfactory to record, 
that both were said to be as virtuous 
as they were beautiful. The Earl of 
Oxford fell in love with Mrs. Marshall, 
and, failing in all attempts to seduce 
‘her, had recourse to the stratagem of 
a sham marriage. The King, a suit- 
able redresser of female wrongs, forced 
him tosettle on her an annuity of £300 
a-year. The title of iss wasnotgiven 
to respectable unmarried females until 
the Revolution of 1688. From the 
first establishment of the stage, until 
after the Restoration, the female cha- 
racters were played by boys or young 
men. There appear to have been ex- 
ceptions to this general rule. “The 
ar” was acted at the 

Cockpit, im 1632. In the last act, 
Lady Strangelove says :—“ Ifyowhave 
a short speech or so, the boy's a 
ty actor, and his mother can play 

er part: women-actors are now in 


.’ Prynne says, in 1633 :— 
S They have now their female players 
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in Italy and foreign parts; and in 
Michaelmas, 1629, they had French 
women-actors in a play persenated at 
Blackfriars, to which there waa a 
great resort.” In the “Ball,” a 
comedy, by Chapman and Shirley, 
printed in 1639, /’reshwater, speaking 
of the plays at Paris, says :—‘ Yet 
the women are the best actors; the 
play their own parts, a thing muc 
desired in England.” 

In Davenant’s and Killigrew’s pa- 
tents there was a clause which ran 
thus :—“ Whereas the women’s parts 
in plays have hitherto been acted. b: 
men in the habits of women, at whic 
some have taken offence, we do per- 
mit and give leave for the time to 
eome that all women’s parts be acted 
by women.” 

Queen Elizabeth and King James 
were great patrons of the theatre. 
They went without much state, and 
sat amongst their subjects in con- 
siderable discomfort. The buildings 
were rude and small, and more than 
half the stage was occupied by the 
audience. ere were no scenes, but 
merely curtains or hangings; amt 
when the locality was supposed to 
shift from England to France, from 
Padua to Verona, from the castle to 
the cottage or open country, a board 
was exhibited, something after the 
fashion of a sign-post, with the place 
writtenthereupon. The mise enscene, 
or mounting of a play, as itis now 
affectedly, and not ie intelligibly, 
called in modern critical phraseology, 
was of the least possible pretentious 
character. Some eighteen years. ago, 
Mr. B. Webster, when manager of 
the Haymarket, revived the “Taming 
of the Shrew” with the “ Induction, 
as it had been represented in the days 
of Shakespeare ; but we believe the 
treasurer’s balance was not mueh en- 
hanced by the novelty, however gra- 
tifying it, may have been to the curious 
in archeological details. But simple 
as the appurtenances of our theatres 
were, they seem to have exceeded 
those ef the Continent at the same 
era. The, eccentric pedestrian, Tom 
Coriate—who traversed the greater 
part of Europe and Asia on foot, and 
in one we of shoes, the remains 
of which he hung up, on his return, 
after the manner of the ancients, as a 
relic or votive offering, in the. parish 
church of his native village, at Od- 
combe, in Somersetshire—says, in his 
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book of travels, published in 1611, 
under the — title of “Crudities 
hastily gobbled up,” that the play- 
houses of France and Italy, particu- 
wmf in Milanand Venice, werestately 
and convenient buildings, but still 
not to be compared to our own in 
decorative splendour, and the excel- 
lence of the performances. 

Sir William Davenant, in addition 
to the charm of real women, intro- 
duced scenery, machinery, and dresses 
of a costly description. Fostered by 
the Court, and patronized by the 
nobility, the theatres expanded rapidly 
in expense, variety, and show, while 
their moral character sank miserably 
in the same accelerating ratio. The 
reign of Charles the Second presents 
a picture of national profligacy which 
the historian blushes to record, and 
the reader sighs to believe. A liber- 
tine, unreclaimed by the misfortunes 
of his family, the fate of his father, or 
his own early years of banishment 
and poverty, in the full maturity of 
manhood, ascended the throne of his 
ancestors amidst the universal accla- 
mations of the people, and at once 
surrendered himself up to the un- 
bridled licence of aninherently vicious 
temperament. He had no dawn of 
moderation—no opening years of re- 
‘straint, like Nero ; from the beginning 
to the end his rule and life were 
marked by riot and debauchery. The 
higher and lower classes readily imi- 
tated the contagious example of the 
monarch, and the whole nation be- 
came abandoned to the grossest im- 
——— Those tremendous visit- 
ings—the great plague and fire of 
London, which occurred during the 
high season of dissipation, produced 
no more effect, after they had once 
passed over, than did the pestilence 
which decimated the Eastern Empire, 
more than a thousand years before, 
under the somewhat congenial reign 
of Justinian. The arts were pros- 
tituted in the cause of licentiousness, 
and the drama, of course, did not 
escape the contagion. But the theatre 
had no prominent share in producin 
this state of moral debasement. It 
fe rforce, when it had no 


power to lead or arrest. 
Downes’s “ Roscius Anglicanus,” a 


small volume, published in 1708, 
gives us a minute and ee 
account of all matters connected wit 

the English stage from 1662 to 1706. 
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We find from this reliable source that 
“King Henry the Eighth” was per- 
formed at Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, in 
December, 1663, and commanded fif- 
teen successive repetitions. By order 
of Sir William Davenant, the whole of 
the characters, including the doctors, 
proctors, bishops, lawyers and tip- 
staffs, the guards and beefeaters 
were clothed. in appropriate and 
costly habits, and all the scenes 
were new. Then followed, in 1664, 
“Henry the Fifth,” written by the 
Earl of Ossory, produced with equal, 
if not superior show. Harris, as the 
King, wore the Duke of York's coro- 
nation suit, given to him for the pur- 
e; Betterton, as Owen T'udor, 
gured in Charles the Second’s ; and 
Smith, as the Duke of Bur. undy, in 
the Earl of Oxford’s. “ Mustapha,” 
by the same author, in 1665, received 
similar care, and realized vast profit. 
“Macbeth,” altered from Shake- 
speare or Davenant (unfilial outrage), 
and “The Tempest,” by Shadwell, 
were given by the Duke’s company 
at Dorset Garden in 1672 and 1673, 
with complicated machinery, danc-, 
ing andsinging. Of the ‘“ Tempest,” 
Downes says—“ It had all new in it— 
as scenes and mechanical contriv- 
ances, particularly one scene painted 
with myriads of aerial spirits ; and 
another flying away with a table 
furnished out with fruits, sweetmeats, 
and all sorts of viands, just when 
Duke Z'rinculo and his companions 
were going to dinner ; all things per- 
formed in it so admirably well that 
not any succeeding opera got more 
money.” Of “Psyche,” which fol- 
lowed early in 1674, the same faith- 
ful chronicler says—“ This long ex- 
pected opera came forth in all her 
ornaments—new scenes, new ma- 
chines, new clothes, new French 
dances. It was splendidly set out, 
especially in scenes, the charge of 
which amounted to above eight hun- 
dred pounds. It had a continuance 
of performance about eight days, and 
proved very beneficial to the com- 
pany. Yet ‘TheTempest’ got them 
more money.” And again he tells us 
of “The Fairy Queen,” altered from 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and exhibited by Killigrew at the 
Theatre Royal in 1692, that “ in orna- 
ments it was superior to any that had 
gone before, especially in clothes for 
all the singers and dancers ; scenes, 
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machines, and decorations—all most 
fusely set off, and excellently per- 
ormed, chiefly the instrumental and 
vocal part, composed by Mr. Purcell, 
and the dances by Mr. Priest. The 
court and town were wonderfully 
satisfied with it, but the expenses in 
setting it out being so great, the com- 
pany got very little by it.” 
rom these extracts we gather how 
speedily mere writing and acting, 
however excellent, ceased to satisfy 
the capricious and voracious public ; 
and how soon the managers were 
compelled to buttress up the higher 
components of the theatrical art by 
the aid of what some captious critics 
of our own day, mourning over the 
magpeoet decay of taste and talent, 
delight in stigmatizing as the pro- 
perty man, the upholsterer, the car- 
nter, and the tailor, as if these 
egitimate accessories came in only 
the day before yesterday, and were 
unknown to our grandfathers. 

One more apposite extract and we 
close the pages of honest Prompter 
Downes :—“ In the space of ten years 
eu Mr. Betterton, to gratify the 

esires and fancies of the nobility and 

entry, procured from abroad the best 

ancers and singers—as Monsieur 
L’Abbé, Madame Lublini, Monsieur 
Balon, Margaritu Delpini, Maria 
Gallia, and divers others—who, being 
exorbitantly expensive, produced 
small profit to him and his company, 
but vast gain to themselves—Madame 
Delpini, since her arrival in England, 
by modest computation, having got 
by the stage and gentry ten thousand 
pounds.” 

To John Rich, manager of Lin- 
coln’s-Inn Fields, and subsequently 
of Covent Garden, we owe the intro- 
duction of pantomimes on the English 
stage, where they have ever since 
maintained their popularity until they 
have become a national institution. 
The superior acting of the company 
at Drury Lane thinned his benches, 
and elongated the face of his trea- 
surer, until he drew upon his inven- 
tive genius for this new and seduc- 
tive varicty. He began with some 
detached harlequinades, after the 
Italian style, and on the 20th of De- 
cember, 1723, alee his first 
grand and complete pantomime, en- 
titled “The Necromancer, cr the 
History of Dr. Faustus.” Something 
of the kind, under the same name, 
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had been attempted already at Drury 
Lane by Thommond, a dancing- 
master, but Rich soon sunk him by 
superior weight of metal. Rich was 
long considered without a rival as 
harlequin, under the name of Lun, 
but his successor, Woodward, at the 
opposite house, was held by many to 
tread closely on his heels. 

Although large sums were expend- 
ed on dresses, it was long before ap- 
propriate costume was adopted, or 
correctness in that department cared 
for. The pictures in the Garrick 
Club, the engravings to Rowe’s and 
Bell’s Shakespeare, and to a series of 
~~ published by Wenman and 

arrison from 1777 to 1780, appear 
authentic and extraordinary speci- 
mens of the eccentricities in dress in 
which the mistaken taste of the 
actors indulged, and the ignorance or 
supineness of the public encouraged. 
Betterton, Booth, and Quin dis- 
charged the duties of Othello in the 
scarlet uniform of a British general 
officer of the time, bearing on their 
heads an enormous white turban, and 
with their faces redolent of oil and 
lampblack, sooty and shining like 
those of the Christy Minstrels. It is 
recorded of one of these celebrated 
“lights of other days,’—we forget 
precisely which—that in his placid 
dignity, during the earlier scenes of 
the noble Moor, he wore white gloves, 
which, when the passion of the 
character unfolded itself, he tore 
franticly off, and tossed abroad his 
inky digits. The retailer of the 
anecdote adds that the public con- 
sidered this a decided stroke of 
genius. In the great revival of 
“Henry the Eighth,” at the Princess’s, 
when Wolsey crosses the stage in his 
first procession, the actor, illustrating 
a mcarephien fact, bore in his right 
hand a hollow orange, charged with 
aromatics, which he “ ever and anon” 
carried to his nose as an anti- 
dote against infection. The gal- 
leries, not having studied Cavendish, 
thought he was sucking the orange, 
and received it as “a touch of 
nature.” 

Garrick’s costume in Macbeth, as 
we see in Toffany’s painting of the 
murder scene, represents a blue, full- 


skirted coat, red waistcoat, and small 
clothes, heavily plastered with gold 
lace, suggestive of the Lord es 


coachman %n a. gala-day. en 
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Macklin, in his old drivelled 
through the truculent Thane, he ar- 
rayed himself in plaid and philibeg 
kilt and hose, with a cap surmoun 
by ostrich feathers, n ae like the 
siunee of a hearse, or the head-gear 
of a soldier in a Highland regiment ; 
while the rest of the characters, in- 
cluding his brother-general, Banquo, 
wore the traditionary court-suits. 
Macklin’s researches in re vestiaria, 
were as loose as Garrick’s—clan tar- 
tans not having been introduced into 
Scotland until ages after the reign of 
Macbeth. Hogarth’s portrait of Gar- 
rick in Richard the Third, shows us 
that he wore a dress not unlike that 
of Cook, fifty years later ; the re- 
mainder of the dramatis persone 
retaining the full costume of George 
the Second’s time. Garrick introduced 
improvements in many respects, 
although his literary vanity induced 
him to take unpardonable liberties 
with Shakespeare’s text. John Kem- 
ble did the same, leaving it for Mac- 
ready, Phelps, and Charies Kean to 
restore the true text, and abrogate 
spurious interpolations. Kemble’s 
togas were considered models of clas- 


sical propriety, until the opening of 
the continent, on the conclusion of 
the great war, showed the superi- 
ority of Talmas, which were thence- 
forward a even by Charles, 


the brother of John, and their pre- 
decessors consigned to the limbo of 


oblivion. 

When Kemble played Reuben Glen- 
roy, he appeared in an evening suit 
of the day (1807); but, being a Welsh 
mountaineer, thought it well to place 
on his head a fur cap, resembling the 
busby of a modern hussar, and to 
carry along pole in his hand. His 
garb in Penr , on the contrary, 
was trathful and characteristic. In 
the early scenes of Posthumus, in 
* Oymbeline,” when the action is sup- 
to in the second or third 
eentury of the Christian era, he wore 
a a fe tak —— with 
spangles, a tuft, tight white panta- 
loons, and boots of russet leather. In 
the fifth act, he went back to the 
war-panoply of Coriolanus or Brutus. 
During the whole of the Garrick age, 
the queens and heroines, whether Pa- 

or Christian, Greek, Roman, 
French, or Baghich ercuyed themestves 
in hoops, flounces, furbelows, embroid- 
ered petticoats, and three-decked 
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head-dresses. Some of the coeval ca- 
ricatures represent the hair-dresser 
mounted on a ladder. Andromache 
wore black satin shoes, and Hermione 
white ones. Henderson was singu- 
larly regardless of adventitious aid 
from costume. It is stated in Ire- 
land’s memoirs, that he played 
twelve different characters in the same 
dress. We have heard, but although 
sufficiently ‘declined into the vale 
of years,” we cannot vouch the fact 
of our own knowledge, that George 
Frederic Cooke, the original /ere- 
grine, in “John Bull,” temp. 1803, 
who is supposed to have escaped from 
a sinking Indiaman by swimming 
ashore, made his entry on Muckslash 
Heath in a light-green coat, white 
waistcoat, and nankeen unmention- 
ables, with his hair powdered and «n 
ueve, It is true, he might have re- 
fitted himself at a slop-shop on the 
way, had he met one, but this con- 
tingency is negatived by the text. 
hose were halcyon days for mana- 
gers, whenacomedy with Morton, Rey- 
nolds, or Colman, ran through a 
whole season, and required no costly 
adjuncts, nothing beyond half-a-dozen 
modern suits, and a pair or two of 
flats, representing a street, a parlour, 
or a drawing-room. But this golden 
age passed too rapidly into history. 
The public soon grow tired of toujours 
perdriz, and cry for varied and more 
exciting food. The caterers must 
supply it or close their houses of en- 
tertainment. It is not to be believed 
that any manager unqualified for Bed- 
lam or St. Luke’s, would voluntarily 
expend thousands, if the outlay of a 
ten-pound note would answer the 
same purpose. 

John Kemble’s Shakespearean re- 
vivals were produced at an enormous 
expenditure, which seldom or never 
came back in full to the treasury. 
Meanwhile, the play-going public 
wondered and admired. Such com- 
binations of genius, taste, and erudi- 
tion had never been seen before, and 
were not expected to be witnessed 
again. But even in that “age of the 
giants,” as it has been often called, 
the Covent Garden authorities were 
driven to live horses and elephants, 
and to infantine Roscii and Roscize ; 
while Sheridan was saved from im- 

nding bankruptcy at Drury-lane, 

y the feats of the renowned New- 
foundland .dog, Carlo. The leap of 
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that sagacious quadruped from a 
lofty rock, and his plunge into real 
water, from whence he emerged with 
a half-drowned child in his mouth ; 
as also the astounding grace and cou- 
rage with which Mrs. Henry John- 
ston, as J'orilda, in “Timour the 
Tartar,” galloped a gallant charger 
across a tottering drawbridge, and 
through ruins smoking with the 
combustion of war, were “sensation 
effects” of half a century ago ; and 
not even surpassed in 1863 by the 
“tremendous header” of Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, in the “ Colleen Bawn.” 

In 1823-4, at Drury-lane, in the 
grand aquatic spectacle of “the Cata- 
ract of the Ganges,” Miss Lydia 
Kelly, represented by one of Ducrow’s 
light weights, in a veil and female 
drapery, dashed up a perpendicular- 
looking precipice, on a fiery steed, 
down which the torrent frothed and 
foamed—the gods in the upper regions 
shouting with ecstasy, + ¥ half ex- 
vecting that the pit and boxes would 

inundated. 

A remarkable instance of the 
triumph of the spurious over the 
legitimate, occurred in Dublin, when 
* Town Thumb” visited the Irish 
metropolis. After the public had 
been drawn in shoals to the Rotunda 
for many successive weeks, and the 
poe was supposed to have 

‘come stale he was engaged for one 
night only at the Theatre Royal, 
and was put, upon a Friday, between 
two of the most attractive perform- 
ances ofafavourite visitor. The Gen- 
eral will beat him out of the field,” said 
Barnum ; and he proved a true pro- 
phet, the one receipt to the manikin 
nearly equalling the two to the full- 
grown star. 

Charles Kemble, who in due suc- 
cession, inherited the managerial 
sceptre of Covent Garden, again re- 
suscitated several of Shakespeare’s 
finest plays, with costumes and appur- 
tenances totally different from those 
of his illustrious brother. In these 
he was assisted by one of the best in- 
formed and most accurate of our pro- 


. fessed antiquaries, Mr. Planché, who 


also held sway in the councils of 
Madame Vestris, and had much to do 
with the series of fascinating “ bur- 
lesques,” and elegant drawing-room 
comedies, which so profusely illus- 
trated her rule at the Olympic, and the 
more spacious temple in Bow-street. 
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Purely scenic effects, about the same 
time, were carried to a height of per- 
fection which the last century Mad 
never dreamed of. Dioramas by 
Stanfield, Roberts, the Greens, and 
Tolbin, converted the theatres in 
which they were exhibited intoschools 
of painting and national galleries. 
Yet the elders talked of the pictorial 
wonders produced by Greenwood and 
Mariani, and of a scene by Louther- 
bourg, painted for De Monttort, at 
Drury-lane, 1800, representing the 
chief aisle of a jac or cathedral, 
which perhaps has never been ex- 
ceeded, and might still have gladdened 
admiring eyes, as the proprietors in- 
tended to preserve it as an heir-loom, 
had it not perished when Wolland’s 
beautiful structure fell a victim to 
fire, after a short life of only fifteen 
ears, on the night of the 24th of 

ebruary, 1809. 

When Mr. Macready entered on 
management at Covent Garden, oneof 
his first great achievements was 
“Coriolanus,’ announced from thetext 
of Shakespeare, but still retaining the 
last act as compounded by Thompson 
and the elder Sheridan, and which 
John Kemble had also preferred, as 
more effective. This was a mistake 
in taste, and an unskilful mystification 
easily detected, which such a zealous 
reformer and influential artist could 
scarcely have been expected to fall 
into. The writer of this notice, on 
the first night, happened to sit next 
to a nobleman of high rank and 
literary attainments, with whom he 
was acquainted. At the end of the 
third act, he asked, “How do you 
like this?” “Infinitely,” was the 
reply ; “it is all as delightful as it is 
new.” “T think sotoo,” he rejoined ; 
“but I can scarcely distinguish Corio- 
lanus ;” meaning that the pageantry 
overlaid the acting. Nothing could 
exceed the accuracy of detail and life- 
like reality with which the proces- 
sion, mobs, senate, and armies were 
grouped. A waggish, if not a mali- 
cious critic, said, in one of the papers, 
that Roman ‘noses were supplied from 
the property room to all thecharacters, 
down to thesupernumeraries inclusive, 
who lacked that prominent feature, 
This was pure invention, though some 
affected to believe it. Mr. Macrenay 
carried on his a with increasing 
euergy and outlay, during his subse- 


quent short management at Drury- 
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lane; but it was always understood 
that he gained more reputation than 
bank stock. 

Mr. Phelps, the most celebrated 
disciple and follower of the Macready 
school, by the force of individual 
talent and perseverance, converted 
the spectacle-loving, and peculiarly 
aquatic audience of Sadler’s Wells 
into fervent worshippers of Shake- 
sponte. He too retired, and why ? 

as it that he had exhausted his 
repertoire, or that hefound the returns 
inadequate to the cost and labour? 

Mr.C. Kean’s restorations of Shake- 
speare at the Princess’s are too recent 
torequireelaboratecomment. What- 
ever might be the exceptional carp- 
ings of personal prejudice or pique, 
ill or well founded, public opinion, 
in an overwhelming majority, pro- 
nounced them to be the most perfect 
scenic exhibitions that had ever been 
submitted to public judgment, when 
considered in their entirety, and with 
regard to all the complicated attri- 
butes and appliances of the art thea- 
trical. But ennai Mr. C. Kean 


may have increased his fame and 
= his devotion to high art, we 


ve his own assurance, in his fare- 
well speech on resigning management, 
that “the cost had been far too great 
for the limited arena in which it was 
incurred,” and that “ he had been no 
gainerin acommercialsense.” Where 
are these glorious illustrations now ? 
Buried in the tomb of the Capulets, 
and not likely to be disinterred even 
if future speculators should combine 
the genius and resources of the origi- 
nal reviver. In a few weeks they 
ceased to be themes of conversation ; 
in as many months they were for- 
gotten ; and in little more than a 
year, on the same boards, a French 
actor, with foreign idiom, accent, and 
cadence, drew eighty or ninety over- 
flowing audiences to a representation 
of Hamlet, startling indeed by its 
novelty and daring, but destitute of 
the true Shakespearean essence alike 
in thought and execution. 

On the 13th of November, 1802 
the British public became acquain 
with the “sensation melodrama,” a 
hybrid of French origin, which soon 
became indigenous on our soil, and 
has flourished ever since with ex- 
patos vigour, until it bids fair to 

me the type and enduring ex- 
ponent of our national stage. The 
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“Tale of Mystery,” the first, and long 
considered the best exemplar of its 
class, was produced at Covent Garden 
Theatre, at the date above named. 
It took the town by storm, ran thirty- 
seven nights, was acted in every 
theatre in the kingdom, and con- 
tinued a stock favourite for many 
years. If revived now, it would, in 
all probability, be considered a tame 
affair. The author, Thomas Holcroft, 
was a voluminous writer of plays and 
novels, and attained a considerable 
literary reputation. But he studied 
and admired the wild theories of the 
French Revolution, and found time 
to become a political demagogue on a 
small scale, and an incipient radical. 
The most notable action of his life— 
except perhaps, his courage in marry- 
ing four wives—was his voluntary sur- 
render to the indictment for high 
treason, preferred against him in the 
autumn of 1794. Such a step, after 
the Grand Jury had decided that the 
accused parties should be tried for 
their lives, was certainly an impressive 
demonstration of conscious innocence. 
When Hardy, Horne Tooke, and 
Thelwall had been acquitted, Hol- 
croft and the other eight were dis- 
charged without being put upon their 
trial. Ourauthor was fond of orator- 
ical display, and had prepared his 
own defence, which Galt says, in his 
memoir, “he expected would go down 
to posterity as something wonderful, 
at least equal to Paul’s before 
Agrippa ;” but he had no opportunity 
of delivering it. The other persons 
who were placed at the bar with him, 
on being liberated, bowed in silence 
and retired. But Holcroft was deter- 
mined to make a speech, and the in- 
dulgent Chief Justice almost con- 
sented to hear him ; but he charged 
half an hour, and was then hustled 
out of court incontinently. 

The conjugation of the verb “ to 
degenerate,” in all its moods and 
tenses, asapplied tothe dramaticart, is 
not a tendency of to-day or yesterday. 
The complaint has existed from early 

riods. When Lord Byron wrote his 

amous satire, “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” the London hoards 
d Mrs. Siddons and the Kem- 

les, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Duncan, Mrs. 

Glover, Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. Edwin, 
Young, Lewis, Elliston, Bannister, 
Liston, Matthews, Emery, Marsden, 
Dowton, Jack Johnstone, Fawcett, 





ae Sa oS 


1863. } 


. Lovegrove, &c., &c., a galaxy of talent 


concentrated in two theatres, and im- 
possible to collect together again, 
even if it existed, under the free trade 
system. Yet, in those “palmy days,” 
as mourners over the past are prone to 
designate them, the vagaries of public 
taste or caprice often called for “ in- 
explicable dumb shows and _ noise,”’ 
and vapid though glittering spectacles, 
tothe exclusion of Shakespeare, Sheri- 
dan, and Congreve. The poet says : 


“Gods! o'er those boards shall Folly rise 

her head, 

Where Garrick trod, and Kemble lives to 
tread ? 

On those shall farce display buffoonery’s 
mas! 

And Hook conceal his heroes in a cask ?* 

Shall sapient managers new scenes pro- 


uce 

From Cheevy, Skeffington, and Mother 
Goose ; 

While Shakespeare, Otway, Massinger 
forgot, 

On stalls must moulder, or in closets 
rot ?” 


But it was not the managers who 
were in fault. They yielded to the 
pressure from without, and the dimin- 


ishing balance at the bankers. 
During the season, now advancing to 
its close, nearly every theatre in Lon- 
don has been handed over to the pre- 
vailing mania for sensation melo- 
dramas, many of which are not even 
favourable specimens of the genus 
they represent. They are too much 
tainted by the leaven of immorality, 
the philosophy of the Dumas, Paul de 
Kock, and George Sandschools, which 
sometimes is not palpable on the sur- 
face, and so the poison creeps in until 
we are infected beyond cure, without 
remonitory symptoms. The “ Dun- 
ow anomaly at the Haymarket 
is an exception exclusively swt generis, 
beyond classification, and the really 
“unparalleled” success of which must 
have equally astonished the manager, 
the actor, and the audience. It seems 
unaccountable that the numerous 
family “of that ilk” should fill the 
theatre night after night, to witness 


. the display of their own helpless 


inanities, each fancying that the 
caricature he so highly enjoys is a 
veritable portrait of his dear friend 
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and next-door neighbour. But the 
crowded audiences and the effect pro- 
duced are palpable facts, in the face 
of which it is irritating to argue and 
idle to speculate. 

We claim to be the foremost nation 
of the world, and in some respects we 
are not, without solid grounds for the 

retension. We aspire to take the 
ead in civilization, in education, in 
scientific discovery, in the exercise of 
all the higher intellectual faculties, in 
the practice of morality and religion, 
and in the study of ethical wisdom. 
Our resources are immense, and being 
at profound peace, we travel where 
we pléase, and obtain access to all the 
masterpieces of genius, ancient and 
modern, which cultivated minds de- 
light to study, and the examination 
of which imparts a refined sentiment 
of the graceful and beautiful which 
otherwise might never have been 
called into exercise. Yet in spite of 
all theseadvantages and opportunities, 
we cannot justly call ourselves a peo- 
ple of lofty and purified taste in the 
fine arts, and all that belongs to them. 
We build churches, eroteoque rather 
than imposing, and of no decided or 
uniform style of architecture ; our 
legislative palaces, profuse in orna- 
ment, but crumbling in chronic decay 
before they are finished. Our public 
monuments—and foremost amongst 
them stands the National Gallery—are 
but too often unsightly masses in un- 
suitable localities. Our paintings are 
— by the ruthless restorer, or 
thrust into corners where there is 
“no light, but darkness visible :” and 
although we have still a few good 
actors, and a national drama in re- 
serve, of unequalled variety and bril- 
liancy, all are sacrificed to exciting 
but debasing translations from the 
French, or to the theatrical concoc- 
tions of an ephemeral novel. 

Even now, we see by daily adver- 
tisementsand paragraphs, that limited 
liability companies are invited to form 
themselves for the erection of addi- 
tional theatres, with increased accom- 
modation, in Holborn, the Haymarket, 
and Pimlico; and in ail peo , the 

lans, one and all, will be carried out. 
fn England, as Sir Charles Coldstream 
says, if you want to build a St. Peter’s, 


* The leading incident in Theodore Hook’s melodrama of “ Tekeli.” “A new asylum,” 


Lord Byron says, “ for distressed heroes,” 
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you have only to name a committee, 
open a list of subscribers, meet at a 
dinner, and the thing isdone. These 
new theatres will, doubtless, follow in 
the wake of the others, and “ sensa- 
tion spectacles,” with stupendously 
new and hitherto unheard-of effects, 
will continue to be the order of the 
day, until their temperature exceeds 
that of the boiling springs of Geyser, 
and the whole evaporate together in 
a blaze of spontaneous combustion. 
And how is all this to be checked 

or reformed? Again and again we 
say, the managers cannot do it. The 
public engendered the evil, and the 

ublic alone can cure it. They might 
be in some degree led thereto by news- 
paper criticism, if newspaper criti- 
cism were as wholesome as it might 
be made, in an age when there are so 
many able journals, read by all who 
can read, and so much literary talent 
ofa high order engaged in theirservice. 
But theatrical articles are seldom 
written con amore, or with careful 
thought and deliberation. They merge 
too often into routine, and are dashed 
off in a hurry to meet the morning 
issue, and are seldom so elaborately 

igested as to assume the character of 
a lecture or analysis, calculated to 
instruct the novice or check the errors 
of the profession. We have living cri- 
tics as able and as acute as the Haz- 
letts and Hunts of a former day, but 
the system admits of much improve- 
ment tending to the most beneficial 
results. 

When Whitehead, the poet laureate, 

addressed his fulsome ic to 
Garrick, containing these lines— 


“ A nation’s taste depends on you, 
Perhaps a nation’s virtue too,” 


it was no wonder that the wicked sa- 
tirist, Foote, clapped his wings, and 
crowed out, 


“ Cock a doodle doo !” 


Garrick swallowed the flattery. He 
was cormorant enough to have digest- 
ed even a stronger dose ; but he had 
been too long a manager not to know 
better than that, and he laughed in 
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his sleeve at the kyperbolical nonsense. 
He felt that the manager depended 
on the public, and never lost sight of 
the axiom. When Sir John Fielding 
asked him to discontinue the “ Beg- 
gar’s Opera,” which, he said, filled his 
office with thieves and pickpockets, 
Garrick replied that it filled his trea- 
sury, which wasaclear proof that the 
people liked it ; and when some fur- 
ther conversation took place on the 
subject, he observed, insolently 
enough, that he would dramatize the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” if he thought 
it was wanted. This flippant remark 
being repeated, perhaps with addi- 
tions, led to comments not to his ad- 
vantage ; and Garrick, ever trembling- 
ly alive to censure, said it was a mere 
post-prandial joke, without any se- 
rious meaning, and ought not te have 
been repeated. If every man’s table- 
talk were to be set up as the standard 
by which to estimate his serious char- 
acter and intentions, we might truly 
exclaim with honest Falstaff, “ Heaven 
help the wicked.” 
arrick smiled complacently on 
Whitehead, invited him to his select 
— listened with suppressed de- 
—_ and affected modesty when his 
e was read, and acted his two heavy 
dies of the “Roman Father” 
and “Creusa,” —— by himself, 
ae Mossop, and Mrs. Pritchard. 
But he knew there was superior truth 
in the prologue he had so often re- 
peated, of his surly friend and moni- 
tor, Samuel Johnson, and with the 
concluding limes of which, as equally 
applicable to the audiences of 1863, 
we close our article :— 


“Hard is his lot who here by fortune 
plac’d, 
Mast watch the wild vicissitudes of taste ; 
With every meteor of caprice must play, 
And chase the new-blown bubbles of the 
day. 
Ab! let not censure term our fate our 
choice ; 
The stage but echoes back the public 
voice: 
The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons 


give, 
For we who live to please must please to 
live.” 
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